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PREFATORY NOTE TO THIS EDITION 


THE text of this edition, though carefully revised, has been 
little changed, with the exception of some additions, amounting 
probably to less than ten pages. In the first chapter Cnossus 
assumes the prominence to which we have just learned her 
title. The discoveries of Mr. Evans on the hill of Minos within 
the last two years have fulfilled, sooner and more fully than 
one could have dared to hope, the anticipation which I expressed 
in the Preface (February 1900). New discoveries may be 
looked for in the near future at other prehistoric sites in Crete, 
possibly a bilingual inscription may be found, and we must be 
prepared to modify or transform our view of the:heroic age 
year by year. The revolutionary theory put forward in 
Professor Ridgeway’s important work on the Harly Age of 
Greece exhibits the possibilities of the subject. 

The other chief additions are a fuller account of the 
diplomatic transactions between the Peace of Nicias and the 
first battle of Mantinea, a short biographical notice of 
Herodotus, and a clearer statement regarding the character of 
Thucydides as a historian. 

Besides these larger additions, various small changes for the 
better have been introduced, and some new points have been 
added. Thus by the insertion of a line it has been indicated 
that the Athenian cavalry played an important part at the 
battle of Tanagra, a fact unknown until the true interpretation 
of an inscription was recently discovered by Dr. A. Wilhelm, 
whose knowledge of Attic stones is unsurpassed. 
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But it is not so much the few additions to the text as the 
expansion of the notes that distinguishes this from the one- 
volume edition. It was suggested by several friends that the 
book would be more useful if, beyond the general indications 
of sources which I had supplied, there were also more particular 
references to authorities. This suggestion, which seemed to be 
especially applicable to the earlier chapters where the sources 
are scattered, has been adopted. Where we depend on the 
continuous narrative of Thucydides, for instance, or of Diodorus, 
particular references cannot be expected in a work of this 
scale. 

I must express my grateful acknowledgment to all who 
have furnished me with corrections, whether in reviews or 
private communications, especially to Professor Percy Gardner 
and Professor Rowley. 


a 


PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


In determining the form and character of this book, I have 
been prompted by two convictions. One is that while, in 
writing a history based on the original authorities and from 
one’s own personal point of view, it is natural and certainly 
easier to allow it to range into several volumes, its compression 
into a single volume often produces a more useful book. In 
the case of a new history of Greece, it seemed worth while to 
undertake the more laborious task. The other opinion which 
I venture to hold is this. So far as history is concerned, 
those books which are capable of enlisting the interest of 
mature readers seem to me to be best also for informing 
younger students. Therefore, while my aim is to help education, 
this book has in view a wider circle than those merely who 
are going through a course of school or university discipline. 
It was a necessary consequence of the limitations of space 
which I imposed upon myself, that literature and art, philo- 
sophy and religion, should be touched upon only when they 
directly illustrate, or come into some specially intimate con- 
nexion with, the political history. It will be found that I 
have sometimes interpreted this rule liberally; but it is a 
tule which could be the more readily adopted as so many 
excellent works dealing with art, literature, and philosophy 
are now easily accessible. The interspersion, in a short 
political history, of a few unconnected chapters dealing, as 
they must deal, inadequately with art and literature seems 


useless and inartistic. 
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The existence of valuable handbooks, within the reach of 
all, on constitutional antiquities has enabled me, in tracing 
the development of the Athenian state or touching on the 
institutions of other cities, to omit minor details. The reader 
must also seek elsewhere for the sagas of Hellas, for a 
geographical description of the country, for the topography of 
Athens. On the topography of Athens, and on the geography 
of Greece, he will find excellent works to his hand. 

There are two cautions which I must convey to the 
reader, and it will be most convenient to state them here. 
The first concerns the prehistoric age, which is the subject of 
the first chapter of this work. The evidence gathered by the 
researches of archaeologists on the coasts and islands of the 
Aegean during the last twenty years, as to the civilisation of 
prehistoric Greece, brought historians face to face with a set 
of new problems, for which no solutions that can be regarded 
as certain have yet been discovered. The ablest investigators 
differ widely in their views. Fresh evidence may at any 
hour upset tentative conclusions and foree us to seek new 
interpretations of the data. The excavations which are now 
to be undertaken in Crete, at last restored to its own Greek 
world, may lead to unexpected results that may transform 
the whole question. Thus prehistoric Greece cannot be 
treated satisfactorily except by the method of discussion, and 
in a work like this, since discussion lies outside its scope, a 
writer can only describe the main features of the culture 
which excavation has revealed, and state with implied reserve 
the chief general conclusions, which he considers probable, 
as to the correlation of the archaeological evidence with the 
literary traditions of the Greeks. He must leave much 
vague and indefinite. The difficulty of the problems is in- 
creased by the circumstance that the literary evidence con- 
cerning the doings and goings of the early Greek folks is 
largely embedded in myth and harder to extract from its 
bed than buried walls or tombs from their coverings of 
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earth. The importance of the pre-Greek inhabitants of 
Greece, the mixed ethnical character of the historical Greeks, 
the comparatively early date of the “Ionian” migration, the 
continuity of Aegean civilisation, the relation of the so-called 
“Mycenaean” culture to the culture described by Homer,— 
these are the main points which I have been content to 
emphasise." 

The second caution applies to all histories of Greece that 
have been written since the days of Ephorus. The early 
portion of Greek history, which corresponds to the seventh 
and sixth centuries B.c., is inevitably distorted and placed in 
a false perspective through the strange limitations of our 
knowledge. For at that time (as well as in the centuries 
immediately preceding, which are almost quite withdrawn 
from our vision) the cities of the western coast of Asia Minor 
formed the most important and enlightened part of the 
Hellenic world, and of those cities in the days of their great- 
ness we have only some disconnected glimpses. Our know- 
ledge of them hardly begins till Persia .advances to the 
Aegean and they sink to a lower place in Greece. Thus the 
pages in which the Greeks of Asia should have the supreme 
place are monopolised by the development of elder Greece ; 
and the false impression is produced that the history of Hellas 
in the seventh and sixth centuries consisted merely or mainly 
of the histories’ of Sparta and Athens and their immediate 
neighbours. Darkness also envelops the growth of the young 
Greek communities of Italy and Sicily during the same period. 
The wrong, unfortunately, cannot be righted by a recognition 
of it. Athens and Sparta and their fellows abide in possession. 
Les absents ont toujours tort. 

In the Notes and References at the end of the volume I 
have indicated obligations to modern research on special points. 
Here I must acknowledge my more general obligations to the 


1 Tt has been a disappointment to me that Professor Ridgeway’s promised work 


on the “ Mycenaean ”’ age has not yet appeared. 
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histories of Grote, Freeman (History of Sicily), Busolt, Beloch, 
E. Meyer (Geschichte des Altertwms), and Droysen. Though 
other histories of high reputation, both English and foreign, 
have been respectfully consulted, it is to those mentioned that 
I am chiefly indebted. But I owe perhaps a deeper debt to 
the writings of one who, though he has never written a formal 
history of Greece, has made countless invaluable contributions 
to its study—Professor U. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff. With 
some of his conclusions I do not agree, but I would express 
here deep sympathy with his methods and admiration for the 
stimulating virtue of his writings. 

Several friends have been good enough to help me. The 
book has had the advantage of the criticisms of a master of 
the subject, Mr. Mahaffy, who most kindly read through the 
proof-sheets. The first chapter is enriched by a small map of 
the “ Mycenaean” sites of Crete, marked for me by Mr. J. L. 
Myres. Mr. Cecil Smith assisted me in the matter of illustra- 
tions taken from antiquities in the British Museum; and 
Professor Percy Gardner superintended the preparation of 
some photographs from busts in the Oxford Galleries. 

All the plans and many of the maps (including Bactria 
and North-Western India) were roughly sketched by myself 
and then properly drawn by the skilful chartographers Messrs. 
Walker and Boutall. In the case of a plan or map that is 
not current, I have stated in the List of Illustrations to what 
work I am indebted. Nearly all the reproductions of coins 
are from coins in the British Museum. 

My obligations to Messrs. R. and R. Clark will be under- 
stood by those who have had the good fortune to have had 
works printed at their press. 

J. B. BURY. 
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INTRODUCTORY 
GREECE AND THE AEGEAN 


THE rivers and valleys, the mountains, bays, and islands of 
Greece will become familiar, as our story unfolds itself, and 
we need not enter here into any minute description. But it 
is useful at the very outset to grasp some general features 
which went to make the history of the Greeks what it was, 
and what otherwise it could not have been. The character of 
their history is so intimately connected with the character of 
their dwelling-places that we cannot conceive it apart from 
their land and seas. 

Of Spain, Italy, and Illyricum, the three massy promontories The _ 
of which southern Europe consists, [lyricum in the east would epee 
have closely resembled Spain in the west, if it had stopped short peninsula. 
at the north of Thessaly and if its offshoot Greece had been 
sunk beneath the waters. It would then have been no more 
than a huge block of solid land, at one corner almost 
touching the shores of Asia, as Spain almost touches the shores 
of Africa. But Greece, its southern continuation, has totally 
different natural features, which distinguish it alike from Spain 
the solid square and Italy the solid wedge, and make the 
eastern basin of the Mediterranean strikingly unlike the 
western. Greece gives the impression of a group of nesses Character 
and islands. Yet in truth it might have been as solid and ¥ 07’ 
unbroken a block of continent, on its own smaller scale, as the 
massive promontory from which it juts. Greece may be 
described as a mountainous headland broken across the middle the Gulf of 
into two parts by a huge rift, and with its whole eastern side saad 
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split into fragments. We can trace the ribs of the framework, 
which a convulsion of nature bent and shivered, for the service, : 
the moun- as it turned out, of the human race. The mountains which — 
. tins; form Thessaly’s eastern barrier, Olympus, Ossa, and Pelion ; 
the mountains of the long island of Euboea; and the string | 
of islands which seem to hang to Euboea as a sort of tail, 
should have formed a perpetual mountainous chain—the rocky 
eastern coast of a solid promontory. Again, the ridges of 
Pindus which divide Thessaly from Epirus find their pro- 
longation in the heights of Tymphrestus and Corax, and 
then, in an oblique south-eastward line, deflected from its 
natural direction, the chain is continued in Parnassus, Helicon, 
and Cithaeron, in the hills of Attica, and in the islands which 
would be part of Attica, if Attica had not dipped beneath the 
waters. In the same way the mountains of the Peloponnesus 
imaginary are a continuation of the mountains of Epirus. Thus restoring 
poonsivuc- the framework in our imagination and raising the dry-land 
from the sea, we reconstruct, as the Greece that might have 
been, a lozenge of land, ribbed with chains of hills stretching 
south-eastward far out into the Aegean. If nature had given 
the Greeks a land like this, their history would have been 
entirely changed; and by imagining it we are helped to under- 
stand how much they owed to the accidents of nature. Ina 
land of capes and deep bays and islands it was determined that 
waterways should be the ways of their expansion. They were 
driven as it were into the arms of the sea. 
Iu. The most striking feature of continental Greece is the deep 
‘ee gulf which has cleft it asunder into two parts. The southern 
PHICAL half ought to have been an island—as its Greek name, “the 
FEATURES. . . 
L. The island of Pelops,” suggests—but it holds on to the continent 
foue a by a narrow bridge of land at the eastern extremity of the 
Corinth). great cleft. Now this physical feature has the utmost signi- 
ficance for the history of Greece; and its significance may be 
viewed in three ways, if we consider the existence of the 
dividing gulf, the existence of the isthmus, and the fact that 
the isthmus was at the eastern and not at the western end. 
1. The double effect of the gulf itself is clear at once. It let 
the sea in upon a number of folks who would otherwise have 
been inland mountaineers, and increased enormously the length 
of the seaboard of Greece. Further, the gulf constituted 
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_ southern Greece a world by itself; so that it could be re- 
garded as a separate land from northern Greece—an island 
practically, with its own insular interests. 2. But if the 
island of Pelops had been in very truth an island, if there 
had been no isthmus, there would have been from the earliest 
ages direct and constant intercourse between the coasts which 
are washed by the Aegean and those which are washed by the 
Ionian Sea. The eastern and western lands of Greece would 
have been brought nearer to one another, when the ships of 
trader or warrior, instead of tediously circumnavigating the 
i Peloponnesus, could sail from the eastern to the western sea 
through the middle of Greece. The disappearance of the 
isthmus would have revolutionised the roads of traffic and 
changed the centres of commerce; and the wars of Grecian 
history would have been fought out on other lines. How im- 
portant the isthmus was may perhaps be best illustrated by a 
modern instance on a far mightier scale. Remove the bridge 
which joins the southern to the northern continent of America, 
and contemplate the changes which ensue in the routes of 
trade and in the conditions of naval warfare in the great 
oceans of the globe. 3. Again, if the bridge which attached 
the Peloponnesus to the mainland had been at the western 
end of the gulf, the lands along either shore of the inlet would 
have been accessible easily, and sooner, to the commerce of 
the Aegean and the Orient; the civilisation of north-western 
Greece might have been more rapid and intense; and the 
history of Boeotia and Attica, unhooked from the Peloponnesus, 
would have run a different course. 
The character of the Aegean basin was another determin- Z/. The 
ing condition of the history of the Greeks. Strewn with Aes 
countless islands it seems meant to promote the intercourse 
of folk with folk. The Cyclades, which, as we have seen, 
belong properly to the framework of the Greek continent, pass 
imperceptibly into the isles which the Asiatic coast throws 
out, and there is formed a sort of island bridge, inviting ships 
to pass from Greece to Asia. The western coast of Lesser Asia 
belongs, in truth, more naturally to Europe than to its own 
continent ; it soon became part of the Greek world; and the 
Aegean might be considered then as the true centre of Greece. 
The west side of Greece too was well furnished with good Zhe west. 


ITI. 
Position of 
Greece in 
regard to 
Africa. 
Land- 
bridges in 
the Medi- 
terranean 
in the 
pliocene 
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(1) at 
Gibraltar ; 
(2) Italy— 
Sicily— 
Tunis. 
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harbours, and though not as rich in bays and islands as the ~ 
east, was a favourable scene for the development of trade and 
civilisation. It was no long voyage from Corcyra to the heel 
of Italy, and the inhabitants of western Greece had a whole 
world open to their enterprise. But that world was barbarous 
in early times and had no civilising gifts to offer; whereas 
the peoples of the eastern seaboard looked towards Asia and 
were drawn into contact with the immemorial civilisations of 
the Orient. The backward condition of western as contrasted 
with eastern Greece in early ages did not depend on the con- 
formation of the coast, but on the fact that it faced away from 
Asia; and in later days we find the Ionian Sea a busy scene 
of commerce and lined with prosperous communities which are 
fully abreast of Greek civilisation. 

The northern coast of Africa, confronting and challenging 
the three peninsulas of the Mediterranean, has played a re- 
markable part in the history of southern Europe. From the 
earliest times it has been historically associated with Europe, 
and the story of geology illustrates the fitness of this con- 
nexion. Western Europe and northern Africa were once in 
days long past, when the northern regions of the Sahara 
Desert were watered and inhabitable, united together by 
bridges of continuous land; and this ancient continent, 
which we might call Europo-Libya, was perhaps inhabited 
by peoples of a homogeneous race, who were severed from one 
another when the ocean was let in and the Mediterranean - 
assumed its present shape. Sicily, a remnant of the old land- 
bridge, has always been for Italy a step to, or a step from, 
Africa; while Spain needs no island to bridge her strait. 
And although there appears to have been no eastern bridge 
connecting the Greek peninsula and Crete with the Libyan 
coast, yet Crete seemed marked out to be a stepping-stone for 
Greece, as Sicily was for Italy. In prehistoric ages there was 
a lively intercourse between the Aegean and Libya, and Crete 
served this purpose; but in historic times the eastern penin- 
sula was not drawn by the same necessity, as the two western, 
into contact with the opposite continent. It should be noticed 
that in the prehistoric intercourse of Crete and the Aegean 
with Libya, the African coast was fulfilling the same réle 
which we see it play in the full light of history. It has 
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always been a road by which peoples of Asia crept westward 
to confer their civilisation, or impose their yoke, upon peoples 
of Europe. There is no doubt that the historical Egyptians 
had entered Egypt from the Red Sea; it is possible that they 
came from Babylonia; and thus even in the fourth and the 
third millenniums, when ships plied between Egypt and Crete, 
northern Africa was already performing her office of bringing 
Asia to Europe. 

Greece is a land of mountains and small valleys; it has ZV. Greece 
few plains of even moderate size and no considerable rivers. ee for 
It is therefore well adapted to be a country of separate com- states. 
munities, each protected against its neighbours by hilly barriers; 
and the history of the Greeks, a story of small independent 
; states, could not have been wrought out in a land of dissimilar 
_ formation. The political history of all countries is in some 

measure under the influence of geography; but in Greece 
geography made itself pre-eminently felt, and fought along 
with other forces against the accomplishment of national unity. 
The islands formed states by themselves, but, as seas, while 
like mountains they sever, may also, unlike mountains, unite, 
it was less difficult to form a sea than a land empire. In the 
same way, the hills prevented the development of a brisk land 
traffic, while, as we have seen, the broken character of the 
coast and the multitude of islands facilitated intercourse by 
water, 

There is no barrier to break the winds which sweep over Climate 
the Euxine from the Asiatic continent towards the Greek "22" 
shores and render Thrace a chilly land. Hence the Greek zess. 
climate has a certain severity and bracing quality, which pro- 
moted the vigour and energy of the people. Again, Greece is 
by no means a rich and fruitful country. It has few well- 
watered plains of large size; the cultivated valleys do not 
yield the due crop to be expected from the area; the soil is 
good for barley but not rich enough for wheat to grow freely. 

Thus the tillers of the earth had hard work. And the nature 
of the land had consequences which tended to promote mari- 
time enterprise. On one hand, richer lands beyond the seas 
attracted the adventurous, especially when the growth of 
the population began to press on the means of support. 
On the other hand, it ultimately became necessary to 
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supplement home-grown corn by wheat imported from 
abroad. But if Demeter denied her highest favours, the vine 
and the olive grew abundantly in most parts of the country, 
and their cultivation was one of the chief features of ancient 
Greece. 


CHAPTER I 
THE BEGINNINGS OF GREECE AND THE HEROIC AGE 


It is in the lands of Thessaly and Epirus that we first dimly where the 
descry the Greeks busy at the task for which destiny had pk 
chosen them, of creating and shaping the thought and civilisa- showd 
tion of Europe. The oakwood of Dodona in Epirus is the 
earliest sanctuary, whereof we have any knowledge, of their 
supreme god, Zeus, the dweller of the sky. Thessaly has asso- (Zeus= 
ciations which still appeal intimately to men of European ““”’™) 
birth. The first Greek settlers in Thessaly were the Achaeans ; 
and in the plain of Argos, and in the mountains which gird it Northern 
about, they fashioned legends which were to sink deeply into 477% 
the imagination of Europe. Here they peopled Olympus, 
under whose shadow they dwelled, with divine inhabitants, so 
that it has become for ever the heavenly hill in the tongues of 
men. And here their bards must have sung hexameter lays ; The jirst 
‘ contribu- 

though that marvellous metre was not brought to perfection gon o the 
till folk and legends had passed eastward overseas to another oe 
land. The invention of the hexameter was one of the most pugéype : 
brilliant strokes of Greek genius. Perhaps it was invented by wenn 
the Achaeans; no other people at least has so gooda claim. 
We may be sure that hexameter lays were sung in the halls of 
the lords of northern Argos, and it is from minstrels who sang 
at the banquets of their descendants in a new home that we 
gain our earliest picture of those ancient Aryan institutions 
which are common to the Greeks and ourselves. 

The history of the Greeks should begin with a picture of 
the life of these first conquerors of northern Greece. “We 
would fain see them at work as they forged the legends, and 
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made the songs, which became the groundwork of the national 
religion and national literature of their race. We would fain 
go back still further and visit them in their. older, unknown 
and forgotten home among the mountains of Illyria. But 
these chapters of the story are lost; we can only guess at 
them from the results. On the other hand, we know that 
when the Greek conquerors came down to the coasts of the 
Aegean they found a material civilisation more advanced than 
their own; and it has so chanced that we know more of this 
civilisation than we know of the conquerors before they came 
under its influence. 


Sect. 1. EARLY AEGEAN CIVILISATION (3rd millennium B.C.) 


In Greece, as in the other two great peninsulas of the ~ 
Mediterranean, we find, before the invader of Aryan speech 
entered in and took possession, a white folk not speaking an 
Aryan. tongue. Corresponding to the Iberians in Spain and 
Gaul, to the Ligurians in Italy, we find in Greece a race which 
was also spread over the islands of the Aegean and along the 
coast of Asia Minor. The men of this primeval race gave ‘to 
many a hill and rock the name which was to abide with it for 
ever. Corinth and Tiryns, Parnassus and Olympus, Arne and 
Larisa, are names which the Greeks received from the peoples 
whom they dispossessed. But this Aegean race, as we may 
call it for want of a common name, had developed, before the 
coming of the Greek, a civilisation of which we have only very 
lately come to know. This civilisation went hand in hand 
with an active trade, which in the third millennium spread its 
influence far beyond the borders of the Aegean, as far at least 
as the Danube and the Nile, and received in return gifts from 
all quarters of the world. Ivory came from the south, copper 
from the east, silver and tin from the far west, amber from the 
regions of the north. The Aegean peoples therefore plied a 
busy trade by sea, and their maritime intercourse with the 
African continent can be traced back to even earlier times, 
since at the very beginning of Egyptian history we find in 
Egypt obsidian, which can have come only from the Aegean 
isles. The most notable remains of this civilisation have been 
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found at Troy, in the little island of Amorgos, and in the great 
island of Crete. 

At the time when the kings of the. Twelfth Dynasty were Crete (12th 
reigning in Egypt, Crete was a land of flourishing communities (ime a 
and was about to become, if it had not already become, a con- 2778-2565 
siderable sea power. It was now fulfilling, more fully than it” ?. 
was to fulfil in future ages, the réle which geography might 
seem to have imposed upon it, of forming a link between 
eastern Europe and the African continent. The intercourse of 
Crete with Libya was more than a mere interchange of wares, 
or the goings and comings of merchants. It would seem that 
men from Crete made settlements on the African coast, and 
that men from Libya took up their abode in the Aegean island. 
The Libyans and Cretans may have been bound together by a 
remote brotherhood of race, whereof neither could be conscious ; 


-at all events, wherever the Libyans settled they were soon 


amalgamated and became one race with the native Cretans. 

But there seems to have been an inflow of settlers from the Phrygian 
north as well as from the south. The Phrygians, a race of piers " 
Aryan speech, which had planted itself in the south-eastern 
corner of Europe along with their brethren the Thracians, were 
already passing across the Hellespont into the north-western 
corner of Asia, And some of them seem to have ventured 
still farther south. They~ventured to Crete; it is possible 
that they ventured to Greece, and perhaps to Africa, In 
Crete they left memorials of their settlement by such local 
names as Ida and Pergamon; but they too, like the Libyans, 
seem to have amalgamated with the natives. Thus by the 
beginning of the second millennium Crete was already an 
island of mixed population. Phrygian and Libyan elements 
were blended with the original Cretan stock; only in the 
eastern corner there was no mixture, and the pure-blooded Zteveretes. 
natives of this region were distinguished in later times as the 
True Cretans.* 


1 Also in Melos, Siphnos, and other islands ; at Tiryns; at Athens; and else- 
where. It has been supposed that Amorgos and other Aegean islands were at 
this time inhabited by Leleges, a people who in historical times dwelled in the 
Myndian peninsula of Caria (see below, pp. 82 and 47). The reason is (besides 
tradition) that we find in historical Lelegia box-like tombs (‘‘ cist-graves””) which 
resemble the graves of Amorgos. 

2 They preserved their old language till historical times. See below, p. 145. 
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It is probable that Cnossus was one of the strongest and 
richest settlements in Crete towards the close of the third 
millennium. Cnossus, situated about four miles inland from 
the Northern Sea, had been, since days far more ancient, the 
abode of men; the hill, on which the royal palace was built, 
was eminently suited for a fastness. The remains of this 
house, which in subsequent ages was transformed into a 
grander and more luxurious palace, have recently been dug out 
of the earth; and its stones, on which the emblem of a double 
axe is inscribed, declare that the kings who dwelled therein 
four thousand years ago were devoted to the worship of the 
great deity whose symbol was the double axe or /abrys, and 
who was also revered in the south-western corner of Asia 
Minor. It was from this god of the labrys that the Labyrinth 
of Cretan legend derived its name; and indeed it seems well- 
nigh certain that this palace of the double axe on the hill of 
Cnossus was the original Labyrinth, afterwards converted by 
myth into the Daedalean maze which sheltered the Minotaur. 
Below the hill, under the protection of this royal and divine 
abode, the common folk dwelled, and remains of their houses 
have been discovered. 

Chance has preserved one precious piece of evidence which 
helps to determine the period at which the Cnossian palace 
was inhabited. It is a fragment of.an Egyptian figure wrought 
in diorite stone, and bearing hieroglyphic inscriptions. Those 
who are skilled in the development of Egyptian art hold that 
this monument cannot be later than 2000 Bo. It is of 
high historical value as a proof of the intercourse of Crete 
with Egypt. 

In the same period, at the other extremity of the Aegean, 
near the southern shore of the Hellespont, a great city 
flourished on the hill of Troy. It was not the first city that 
had been reared on that illustrious hill, which rises to the 
height of about 160 feet, not far from the banks of the 
Scamander. The earliest settlement, fortified by a rude wall 
of unwrought stone, can still be traced; and some of its 
primitive earthware and stone implements have been found. 
An axe-head of white nephrite has been supposed to show that 
in those remote days there was a line of traffic, however slow 
and uncertain, between China and the Mediterranean ; for this 
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white jade has been found only in China. On the ruins of Zhe 
this primeval city arose a great fortress, girt with a wall of S70"? 
sun-baked brick, built on strong stone foundations. There 
were three gates, and the angles of the walls were protected 

by towers. The inhabitants of this city lived in the stone and 
copper age; bronze was still a rarity. Their pottery was 
chiefly hand-made. The art of the goldsmith had advanced 

far, if a treasure of golden ornaments really belongs to this 
settlement, as would seem to be the case from the place of its 
discovery, and was native work. But the most important 

point to be noted is the outline of the palace in this ancient 

city. Here at the very outset of Aegean civilisation we find The palace 
the general plan of the main part of the house exactly the a 
same as that which is described, perhaps fifteen hundred years 

later, in the poems of Homer. From an outer gate we pass 
through a courtyard, in which an altar stood, into a square 
preliminary chamber; and from it we enter the great hall, in 

the centre of which was the hearth.! 

It is possible that the people of the oldest city, it is 
extremely probable that the people of the great city, were 
Phrygians, who had crossed over from Europe. We cannot 
tell how long this city flourished ; but the absence of bronze Destruc- 
implements makes it improbable that it endured much later ie 
than the beginning of the second millennium. An enemy’s 2000 (?) 
hand destroyed it by fire; and its fall may supply an explana- ae 
tion for early Phrygian settlements in Crete; the men who 
lost their homes in the Trojan land might have gone over the 
sea seeking new abodes. 


Sect. 2. Later AEGEAN CIVILISATION (2nd millennium B.C.) 


Dynasties fell and rose in the land of the Nile; three cities Civilisa- 
were reared and perished on the ruins of the great brick city of sae a bi 
Troy; tin came in larger abundance from the far-off west, and % the 
the folk of the Aegean islands were able to give up the old gloat 
tools of stone, as bronze became plentiful and cheap; potters 
grew more skilful in mixing their clay, in using their wheels, 
in decorating their wares; and at the end of a few hundred 


1 In an adjacent building we find not only the preliminary chamber (mpddo.0s), 
but the vestibule outside it, as described by Homer. 
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years we find an advanced civilisation in possession of the 
Aegean. The shiftings and changes which may have come to 
pass during that long period—invasions, or displacements in 
the centres of power and trade—are quite withdrawn from our 
vision ; but about the middle of the second millennium we find 
this civilisation in full bloom on the eastern side of the 
Peloponnesus. Its records are, the monuments of stone which Records, 
have remained for more than three thousand years above the 
face of the earth or have been brought to light by the spade; . 
_ and the objects of daily use and luxury which were placed in 
the houses of the dead and have been unearthed, chiefly in our 
days, by the curiosity of Europeans seeking the origins of their 
own Civilisation. 

Nowhere have more abundant and significant records been 
found than in the plain of southern Argos,—at Mycenae, which 
keeps guard in the mountains at the northern end of the plain, 
and at Tiryns, its lowlier fellow close to the sea. The richest 
and strongest city on the coasts of the Aegean seems at this 
time to have been Mycenae; the memory ofits wealth survived 
in the epithet “golden” which distinguishes it in the Homeric 
poems. For want of an exact term, the whole civilisation to 
which Mycenae’s greatness belongs has been called Mycenaean.’ 

Tiryns was the older of the two fortresses, and had played Znhe/ortress 
its part in the earlier epoch before the Aegean peoples had yet % 7"Y"* 
emerged from the stone age. It stands on a long low rock 
about a mile and a half from the sea, and the land around it 
was oncea marsh. From north to south the hill rises in height, 
and was shaped by man’s hand into three platforms, of which 
the southern and highest was occupied by the palace of the 
king. But the whole acropolis was strongly walled round by 
a structure of massive stones, laid in regular layers but rudely 
dressed, the crevices being filled with.a mortar of clay. This 
fashion of building has been called Cyclopean from the legend « Cycto- 
that masons called Cyclépes were invited from Lycia to build hanes 
the walls of Tiryns. The main gate of entrance, on the east The gate. 
side, was approached by a passage between the outer wall of the 
fortress and the wall of the palace; and the right, unshielded 


1 This designation is awkward and unhappy, but it has come into such general 
use that it cannot be ignored. Invented by archaeologists, it may well be dropped 
except in the statement of the archaeological evidence. 
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side of an enemy advancing to the gate was exposed to the 
defenders on the castle wall. On the west side there was a 
postern, from which a long flight of stone steps led up to the 
back part of the palace. But one curious feature in the castle 
of Tiryns sets it apart from all the other ancient fortresses of 
Greece. On the south side the wall deepens for the purpose of 
containing store-chambers, the doors of which open out upon 
covered galleries, also built inside the wall, and furnished with 
windows looking outward. 

The stronghold of Mycenae, about twelve miles inland, at 
the north-eastern end of the Argive plain, was built on a hill 
which rises to 900 feet above the sea-level in a mountain glen. 
The shape of the citadel is a triangle, and the greater part of 
the wall is built in the same “ Cyclopean” style as the wall of 
Tiryns, but of smaller stones. Another fashion of architecture, 
however, also occurs, and points to a later date than Tiryns. 
The gates and some of the towers are built of even layers of 
stones carefully hewn into rectangular shape.’ No store-rooms 
or galleries like those of Tiryns have been found at Mycenae ; 
but on the north-east side a vaulted stone passage in the wall 
led by a downward subterranean path to the foot of the hill, 
where a cistern was supplied from a perennial spring outside 
the walls. Thus the garrison was furnished with water in case 
of a siege. Mycenae had two gates. The chief was on the 
west, ensconced in a corner of the wall which at this point 


running in south-eastward then turned outward due west, and’ 


thus enclosed and commanded the approach to the gate. The 
lintel of the doorway is formed by one huge square block of 
stone, and the weight of the wall resting on it is lightened by 
the device of leaving a triangular space. This opening is filled 
by a sculptured stone relief representing two lionesses stand- 
ing opposite each other on either side of a pillar, on whose 
pedestal their forepaws rest.” They are, as it were, watchers 
who ward the castle, and from them the gate is known as the 
Lion gate. 

' There is also in the western wall polygonal masonry in which the blocks do 
not form horizontal rows, but are polygons of various sizes, so sharply cut and 
accurately set as to leave no crevices. But this work is of a far later date. 

* The same heraldic scheme is found on gems, and in some cases a male figure 


takes the place of the pillar. This points to pillar—or, as it is called, ‘‘ baety] ”— 
worship, 
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The ruins on the hill of Tiryns enable us to trace the plan Patace of 
of the palace of its kings. One chief principle of the con- 7 
struction of the palaces of this age seems to have been the 
separation of the dwelling-house of the women from that of . 
the men,—a principle which continued to prevail in Greek 
domestic architecture in historical times. But the striking 
characteristic of Tiryns is that, while the halls of the king 
and the halls of the queen are built side by side in the centre 
of the palace, there is no direct communication between them, 
and they have different approaches.’ The halls of king and 
queen alike are built on the same general plan as the palace 
in the old brick city on the hill of Troy and the palaces which 
are described in the poems of Homer. An altar stood in the Courtyard 
men’s courtyard which was enclosed by pillared porticoes ; (3°")- 
the portico which faced the gate being the vestibule of the (aidova), 
house. Double-leafed doors opened from the vestibule into 77" 


nary hall 
a preliminary hall, from which one passed through a curtained (7pédou0s). 


doorway over a great stone threshold into the men’s hall. In it 
the midst of it was the round hearth—the centre of the house 7#/ 
—encircled by four wooden pillars which supported the flat “"? 4 
roof.” 

The palace of Mycenae crowned the highest part of the Patace of 
hill, and its plan, though it cannot be traced so clearly or “en 
fully, was in general conception, and in many details, alike. 

The hearth, of which part remains, was ornamented by spiral 

and triangular patterns in red, blue, and white. The floors 

of the covered rooms were made of fine cement; and in the 

open courts the cement was hardened by small pebbles. 
Sometimes the floors were brightened with coloured patterns. Decoration. 
It was customary to embellish the walls by inlet sculptured 

friezes and by paintings. A brilliant alabaster frieze, inset 

with cyanus or paste of blue glass, decorated the vestibule of 

the hall at Tiryns, and the men’s halls in both palaces were 
adorned with mural pictures. 

Besides their castle and palace, the burying-places of the 7ie 
kings of Mycenae are their most striking memorials. The sil 


1 The identification of the hall of the women at Tiryns is not indeed absolutely 
certain, but it is highly probable. 

2 Or rather a portion raised above the flat roof, for the purpose of letting the 
smoke of the fire out. 


The shaft- 
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men with whom we are now dealing bestowed their dead in 
tombs; there is no trace of the practice of burning corpses. 
At one time the lords of the citadel and their families were 


tombs of the buried on the castle hill. Close to the western wall, south of 
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the Lion gate, the royal burial circle has been discovered, : 
within which six tombs cut vertically into the rock had 
remained untouched by the hand of man since the last corpses 
were placed in them. Weapons were buried with the men, 
some of whose faces were covered with gold masks. The 
heads of the women were decked with gold diadems; rich 
ornaments and things of household use were placed beside 
them. There was a stélé or sepulchral stone over each tomb, 
and some of these slabs were sculptured. 

But a day came when this simple kind of grave was no 
longer royal enough for the rich princes of Mycenae, and they 
sought more imposing resting-places; or else, as some believe, 
they were overthrown by lords of another race who brought 
with them a new fashion of sepulchre. Nine sepulchral domes, 
hewn in the opposite hillside, have been found not far from 
the acropolis. The largest of them is generally known as 
the “Treasury of Atreus,’ a name which arose from a false 
idea as to its purpose. These tombs, which are found, as we 
shall see, in other places in Greece, consist of three parts— ~ 
the passage of approach, the portal, and the dome. A stone 
causeway leads up to the portal which admits into a round 
vaulted chamber built into the hollowed slope of a hill; and 
in some tombs (but this is exceptional) there is also a square 
side-chamber. The portal of the Treasury of Atreus had a 
striking facade, being clad with slabs of coloured marble and 
framed by dark grey alabaster pillars with zigzag and spiral 
patterns and carved capitals. The two massive lintel-stones 
were relieved by the same device which was adopted in- the 
architecture of the Lion gate, and the triangle was filled by 
red porphyry. The vaulted room of beehive shape is formed 
by rings of well-joined and well-chiselled stones, which grow 
narrower as they rise, and a roof-stone, The walls were 
adorned with bronze rosettes arranged in some pattern. A 
door, similar to that of the portal and framed with pillars, 
admits to the side-chamber, which is hewn into the rock: 
its walls were decorated with sculptured alabaster plates, 
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The doorway of another tomb’ was framed by two alabaster 
columns, fluted like the columns of a Doric temple. 

But besides the stately burying-places of the kings, the 
humbler tombs of the people have been discovered. The town 
of Mycenae below the citadel consisted of a group of villages, 
each of which preserved its separate identity; each had its 
own burying-ground. Thus Mycenae, and probably other 
towns of the age, represented an intermediate stage between 


the village and the city—a number of little communities — 


gathered together in one place, and dominated by a fortress. 
The tombs in these village burying-grounds resemble in plan 
the royal vaults. They are square chambers cut into the rock ; 
they are approached by a passage which leads up to a doorway. 
The difference is that they are not round and have gabled 
roofs. Some of the things found in these sepulchres indicate 
that most of them are of later date than the royal tombs of 
the citadel and contemporary with the vaulted tombs below. 

We have seen how in the royal graves on the castle hill 
treasures of gold, long hidden from the light of day, revealed 
the wealth of the Mycenaean kingdom. Treasures would 
perhaps have been found also in some of the great vaulted 
tombs if they had not been rifled by plunderers in subsequent 
ages. But for us the works of the potter, and the implements 
of war and peace fashioned by the bronze-smith, are .of more 
value than the golden ornaments for studying this early 
civilisation; and things of daily use have been found in the 
lowlier rock-tombs as well as in the royal sepulchres of hill 
or plain. From the implements which the people used, and 
also from the representations which artists wrought, we can 
win a rough picture of their dress, armour, and ornaments, 
and form an idea of their capacity in art. 

But we have still to visit another memorial of this age, an 
island palace which possesses as great historical interest even 
as the stronghold of Mycenae. It is the palace of Cretan 
Cnossus, of which the foundations have recently been laid 
bare. It may have been in the second quarter of the 
second millennium that kings of a new dynasty began to 
rule at Cnossus in the old palace of the Double Axe. The 
newcomers did not burn or demolish the house of their 


' That which is popularly known as the Tomb of Clytemnestra. 
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_ predecessors, but they refashioned it and adapted it to their 
own more sumptuous needs. In wealth and luxury the lords of 
Cnossus must have been at least as distinguished as the lords 
of Mycenae; but between the Cretan mansion and the Argive 
fortresses there is one difference which in a historian’s eyes is 
of great significance. No massive wall, like those of Tiryns 
and Mycenae, girt the royal residence of Cnossus; it was 
unfortified except at the gates. This fact shows that the 
sovereigns of Cnossus were sea-kings; their strength lay in 
their ships; and they had the bold wisdom to depend entirely 
on their sea power for the defence of their lives and their 
_ wealth. Within their spacious palace were many chambers 
_ and corridors, decorated with fresco paintings. We must 
especially notice the room of the royal throne, a stone seat 
adorned with a painted design. On either side of the throne 
_ were stone benches along the wall; and here the Cnossian 
elders doubtless sat in council with their king. Adjoining 
this apartment was a room open to the air, containing a 
tank, and its walls showed a picture of Egyptian character, a 
landscape with river, sedge, and palms. Elsewhere solemn 
processions, gay groups of men and women, scenes of war and 
peace were represented; but of all the paintings that have 
partially survived ruin and decay the most striking are a tall 
handsome cupbearer, and the life-size head of a bull, wrought 
by a most skilful draughtsman. The royal wealth was secured 
in a series of storerooms built side by side; stone chests for 
treasure and large jars for storage have been found in abund- 
ance. And the kings kept accurate record and account of 
their possessions, for the art of writing was perfectly familiar 
in Crete in the days when she played the greatest part she 
was ever destined to play in the history of the world. Hun- 
dreds of written documents have been found in the Cnossian 
palace. The writing material was small rectangular tablets 
of clay, which were preserved in wooden boxes secured by 
seals, The writing, which is of linear character, cannot be 
read; but it has been made out that about seventy signs were 
in common use; numerals can be identified; and it has been 
discerned from the frequent occurrence of the numerals, and 
from the insertion of figures representing objects, that many 
of the documents may be accounts relating to the stores. 
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A few specimens of writing had already been found else- 
where, especially in Crete itself and in Melos, teaching us that 
linear systems were known to the peoples of the Aegean in 
the second, if not in the third millennium. It remains still 
to be discovered whence this linear writing came and how it 
developed ; but a totally different and more primitive writing of 
hieroglyphic character had been in use in eastern Crete at an 
earlier period, and was probably confined to the native Cretans 
of that region. In one chamber in the palace of Cnossus were 
found some clay labels and bars bearing inscriptions in East- 
Cretan style; and to explain their presence here it has been 
conjectured that peoples of eastern Crete had been conquered 
by the Cnossian sea-kings. Both central and eastern Crete 
are thickly strewn with relics of the civilisation of this period. 

The civilisation of the men whose monuments we have 
been considering belonged to the age of bronze and copper. 
Even in its later period iron was still so rare and costly that 
it was used only for ornaments—rings, for instance, and pos- 
sibly for money. And in its earlier period, the stone age had 
not been quite forgotten; obsidian was still employed for the 
heads of arrows. But, in general, bronze was used in Greece 
for all implements throughout this age. The arms with which 
the men of Mycenae attacked their foes were sword, spear, and 
bow. Their defensive armour consisted of huge helmets, prob- 
ably made of leather; shields of ox-hide reaching from the 
neck almost to the feet—-complete towers of defence, but so 
clumsy that it was the chief part of a military education to 
manage them. The princes went forth to war in two-horsed 
war chariots, which consisted of a board to stand on and a 
breastwork of wicker. The fragment of a silver vessel (found 
in one of the rock-tombs of Mycenae) shows us a scene of 
battle in front of the walls of a mountain city, from whose 
battlements women, watching the fight, are waving their 
hands. Among the pottery discovered at Mycenae there is 
a large jar,on one side of which we see a woman looking 
after six warriors marching forth to battle armed from head 
to foot, and on the other, less clearly, men engaged in batile 
—black-brown figures on a yellow ground. On gems and 


The shields on this warrior vase are round at the top, but cut short below 
so as to form a crescent and leave the thigh uncovered. 
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seal-stones we also find representations of armed men. One 
of the most striking pictures of the warriors of this age is a 
group of five spearmen on a painted grave-stone. 

Men wore long hair, not, however, flowing freely, but tied 
or plaited in tresses. In old times they let the beard grow 
both on lip and chin; but the fashion changed, and in the 
later period, as we see from their pictures, they shaved the 
upper lip, and razors have been found in the tombs. Their 
garments were simple, a loin apron and a cloak fastened by a 
clasp-pin ;' in later times, a close-fitting tunic. Women seem 
to have held an important place in the society of the Aegean 
kingdoms, if we may judge from their prominence in the repre- 
sentations of art. Some small fresco paintings found in the 
palace of Cnossus exhibit them, slender-waisted, mingling 
with men, in lively groups, in gardens, or on _ balconies. 
High-born dames wore tight bodices and wide gown-skirts. 
Frontlets or bands round the brow were a distinction of their 
attire, and they wore their hair elaborately curled, or coiled 
high in rings, letting the ends fall behind. The ornaments 
which have been found in the royal tombs of Mycenae show 
that its queens appeared in glittering gold array. There is 
some reason to think that women tattooed their faces. 

In the foregoing sketch it has been implied that some 
monuments are later in date than others. Thus the vaulted 
sepulchres of the plain have been spoken of as subsequent to 
the shaft sepulchres on the castle hill of Mycenae. The chief 
means of establishing a basis for this relative chronology is 
the development of the potter’s art; and the “ Mycenaean ” 
pottery therefore concerns us in so far as it has given a clue 
for fixing the earlier and later epochs of the civilisation which 
produced it. 

The painted vessels of the second millennium fall into two 
general classes, unglazed and glazed. The unglazed, orna- 
mented chiefly with lines and spirals, were older, and, when 
the glazed style attained its perfection, went almost entirely 
out of use. In the varnished jars, the development of the 
handicraft from the cruder work of the earlier potters can be 
traced through the best period into an age of decadence, when 


It is noteworthy that clasp-pins (xépmac) have not been found in the older 
tombs on the acropolis. 
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_ the Mycenaean comes into competition with other and newer 
‘styles. The colour of these vessels, in the best age, is warm, 
varying from yellow to dark brown, and sometimes burnt into 
a rich deep red. A new impulse of decoration has come upon 
the potters. The ornaments are no longer lines and spirals, 
but vegetables and animals, especially of the sea kingdom, 
fishes, polypods, seaweeds. On the other hand, sphinxes, 
griffins, lotus flowers, and other oriental and Egyptian sub- 
jects, though common elsewhere in Mycenaean ornament, are 
: hardly ever copied by the workers in clay. The curious 
: “false-necked” jars which have no opening above the neck, 
_ but a spout at the side, are one of the most characteristic 
_ products of the potteries, which we call Mycenaean; though 
it is not known for certain that Mycenae was itself a centre of 
the trade.t 

Other marks for fixing the relative dates of “Mycenaean ” Stone im- 
troves are stone tools and iron. If, for example, we find in rage 
‘one tomb obsidian spear-heads and no trace of iron, and in 
another no stone implements but iron rings, it is a safe infer- 
ence that the first is older than the second. The occurrence 
of iron is a mark of comparative lateness. 

It is by such marks as these that we are.able to say that 
the kings of the shaft graves reigned before the kings who 
were buried in the vaulted tombs, and that remains which “ Proto- 
have been found in the island of Thera belong to the threshold 7’”""" .» 
of the “ Mycenaean age.” 

The remains at Mycenae, Tiryns, and Cnossus are, taken in 
their entirety, the most impressive of the memorials of a wide- 
spread Aegean civilisation. In the Peloponnesus nowhere 
except at Tiryns and Mycenae have great fortresses or palaces 
been found; but some large vaulted hill-tombs, on the same 
plan as those of the Argive plain, mark the existence of ancient 
principalities, The lords of Amyclae, which was the queen of Amyclae. 
the Laconian vale before the rise of Greek Sparta, hollowed 
out for themselves a lordly tomb, which, unlike the Treasury Zomd at 
of Atreus, was never invaded by robbers. In this vault, among ade 
other costly treasures, were found the most precious of all the 
works of Mycenaean art that have yet been drawn forth from 


1 There are reasons for thinking that the home of the industry was rather 
in one of the islands of the Aegean, 
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the earth : two golden cups on which a metal-worker of match- 
less skill has wrought vivid scenes of the snaring and capturing 
of wild bulls. 

In Attica there are many relics. On the Athenian Acropolis 
there are a few stones supposed to belong to a palace of great 
antiquity, but we can look with more certainty on some of the 
ancient foundations of the fortress wall. This wall was called 
Pelargic or Pelasgic by the Athenians; and it seems likely 
that the word preserves the name of the ancient inhabitants of 
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the place, the Pelasgoi* But the Pelasgians of Athens were 
not the only people of the Athenian plain. Towards the 
northern end of this plain, a vaulted tomb seems to record 
ancient princes of Acharnae. The lords of Thoricus had tombs 
of the same fashion; and at Eleusis there is similar evidence. 
In many other places in Attica graves of this period have been 
found; at Prasiae a number of remarkable rock-tombs resem- 
bling those in the lower town of Mycenae. 

In Thessaly the only important relic yet discovered is a 
vaulted sepulchre near Pagasae. In Boeotia there are more 


1 The most simple explanation of the name Pelargikon is that it was formed 
by popular etymology (with a suggestion of we\apyés, ‘‘ stork”’) from Pelasgikon, 
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_ striking memorials. On the western shores of the great Copaic 
marsh a people dwelled, whose wealth was proverbial; and 
their city Orchomenus shared with Mycenae the attribute of Orcho- 
“golden” in the Homeric poems. One of their kings built a” 
great sepulchral vault under the hill of the citadel, and later 
generations took it for a treasury. It approached, though it 
did not quite attain to, the size of the Treasure-house of 
Atreus itself ; and it had a second chamber covered by a stone 
ceiling which was adorned with a curious design in low relief, 
an arrangement of meandering spirals and fan-shaped leaves 
bordered by rosettes, producing the effect of a carpet. The 
same design which decked the burying-place of Orchomenus 
_ in stone, was used by the painters of some lord of Tiryns to 
_ adorn the walls of his palace; and one is tempted to see both 
in the ceiling and in the sepulchre itself signs of influence from 
Argolis. But in any case, the common design of ceiling and Zgyptian 
painting is borrowed from Egypt,’ for we find almost the same "ne 
design on the ceilings of tombs at Egyptian Thebes. The lords 
of peal ena: were probably the mightiest lords in Boeotia, 
but they had neighbours—were they rivals or friends ?—in 
another fastness of the Copaic marsh. While Orchomenus 
was situated by the western shores, this primeval stronghold 
was built on a rock rising out of the waters. The ruins of Zhe castle 
the mighty fortress-walls which girded the edge of the rock be 
are still there, and the foundations of the palace of these ne as 
island princes; but the name of the place is unknown.” To 
the lords of this nameless castle and to the princes of 
Orchomenus, the curious habits of their spacious lake were 
a matter of perpetual concern. The lake or morass which 
fertilised their land has no river to bear its water to the sea, we 
and its only outlets are underground clefts piercing Mount hoe. 
Ptdon, which rises on its northern banks, a barrier between 
the lake and the sea. To help the water to reach these 
passages, men made canals through the lake, and guarded them 
by fortresses. 
In the Cyclad islands off the Greek coast remains have rs = 
Oyclades. 
: The same design has been observed also on the dress of a goddess on the 
walls of the temple of Thothmes III. over against Wadi Halfa, and on the ceil- 
ing of a rock-tomb in Nubia. 
2 It has been conjectured to be Arne. 
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been found, chiefly of the earlier Mycenaean epoch ; and their 
value consists in the light they let in upon the progress of its 
growth. In Thera, a volcanic upheaval buried and preserved 
a settlement, of which the excavated houses show us earlier 
stages of the culture whereof we have seen the bloom in the 


_ fortresses of Argolis. In north-eastern Melos a spacious 
.) citadel, fortified by a strong wall, has been dug out, on a site 


which was occupied during a great part of the third millen- 
nium, and exhibits the continuity of Aegean civilisation. 

At the extreme south-west of the Aegean there was a 
“Mycenaean” community at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century—at Ialysus in Rhodes. An old burying-place has been 
dug out, and revealed horizontal rock-graves with the arrange- 
ment of avenue, doorway, and four-sided chamber, resembling 
those of Mycenae. The vases found here belong to the best 
kind of Mycenaean glazed ware; and the absence of earlier 
pottery suggests that this stage of civilisation had not been 
reached by a gradual development in the place, but that settlers 
had brought their civilisation with them. 

But of all the cities which shared in the later bloom of 
Aegean culture, none was greater or destined to be more 
famous than that which arose on the southern side of the 
Hellespont, on that hill whereon five cities had already risen 
and fallen. The new Troy, through whose glory the name of 
the spot was to become a household word for ever throughout 
all European lands, was built on the levelled ruins of the 
older towns. The circuit of the new city was far wider, and 
within a great wall of well-wrought stone the citadel rose, 
terrace upon terrace, to a highest point. On that commanding 
summit, as at Mycenae, we must presume that the king’s 
palace stood. The houses of which the foundations have been 
disclosed within the walls have the same simple plan that we 
saw in the older brick city and in the palaces of Mycenae and 
Tiryns. The wall was pierced by three or four gates, the chief 
gate being on the south-east side, guarded by a flanking tower. 
The builders were more skilful than the masons of the ruder 
walls of the fortresses of Argolis; and it is a question whether 
we are to infer that the foundation of Troy belongs to a later 
age, or that from the beginning the art of building was more 
advanced among the Trojans. But if Troy shows superior 
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excellence in military masonry, its civilisation in other ways rrojan 


seems to have been simpler than that of the Argive plain. It Wide 


imported indeed the glazed Mycenaean wares and was in con- 
tact with Aegean civilisation. Its position marks it out as 
probably an intermediary between the Aegean and the regions 
of the Danube ; just as at the other side Crete was the inter- 
mediary between the Aegean and the regions of the Nile. But 
Troy stands, in a measure, apart from the “Mycenaean ” world ; 
beside it, in contact with it, yet not quite of it, the Trojan 
civilisation seems the issue of a parallel local development, 
always in constant relations with the rest of the Aegean, yet 
pursuing its own path. This was natural; for in speech and 
race the Trojans stood apart. We know with full certainty 
who the people of Troy were; we know that they were a 
Phrygian folk and spoke a tongue akin to our own. The six 
cities. of Troy perhaps correspond to successive waves of the 
Phrygian immigration from south-eastern Europe into north- 
western Asia Minor, an immigration which seems to have 
extended over the third, and early portion of the second, 
millennium. 


Sect. 3. INFERENCES FROM THE RELICS or AEGEAN 
CIVILISATION 


Having taken a brief survey of the character and range of Czrowo- 
the “Mycenaean civilisation,” we come to inquire whether any “°°” 
evidence exists, amid these chronicles of stone and clay, of 
gold and bronze, for determining the periods of its rise, bloom, 
and fall. In the first place, it belongs to the age of bronze. (1) Bronze 
Men had begun to obtain tin in ample quantities from the far “”’’ 
west, from the tinfields of Spain and Britain, to mix it with 
the copper of Cyprus and make the implements which they 
required sufficiently cheap to be in general use. On the other 
hand, the iron age had not begun. Iron was still a rare and Zron age ; 
precious metal, in the later part of the period; it was used for 
rings, but not yet for weapons. The iron age can hardly have sengite 
commenced in Greece long before the tenth century ; and if, , — 
we set the beginning of the bronze age at about 2000 B.c., 
we get roughly the second millennium as a delimitation of 
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the period within which “Mycenaean” culture flourished and 
declined. 
(2) Erup- The volcanic upheaval of the earth’s crust which over- 
There,  Whelmed the islands of Thera and Therasia ought to give us, if 
¢c, 2000- geology were an exacter science, a valuable date. We have seen 
re ee that, when the inhabitants of Thera were surprised by the dis- 
aster, the glazed Mycenaean earthware which they used was 
still in an early stage; and if we knew the time of the erup- 
tion we should have an important chronological landmark. 
The approximate date of 2000 Bc. has been assigned by an 
explorer, but geologists are not agreed, and they could not 
dispute the possibility that the eruption may have happened 
several centuries later. 
(3) Evi- The art of writing was known to the Cretans, but we can 
south ™" interpret neither their signs nor their language. But in 
another land where men had already, for ages past, chronicled 
their history in a language which does not hide its tale, evidence 
16th to13th has been discovered which teaches us in what centuries the 
centuries, otters of the Aegean made their wares and shipped them to 


later 
periods of distant shores. In the sixteenth century men of Aegean type 
Mycenaean beari M a x ted ll-painti 
cotiery. earing Mycenaean vases were represented on a wall-painting 
at Egyptian Thebes. At Gurob, a city which was built in the 
fifteenth century and destroyed two or three hundred years 
later, a number of “ false-necked” jars imported from the 
Aegean have been found; and they belong not to the earlier 


but to the later period of Mycenaean pottery. 


(4) Egyp- But Egyptian evidence is found not only on Egyptian soil, 

tan eVt- “4 a 4 

ence tn tie BLY on both sides of the Aegean. Three pieces of porcelain, 

Asgean. one inscribed with the name, the two others with the “ car- 
carabs 


and pore. touche,” of Amenhotep III. of Egypt, and a scarab with the 
lain with name of his wife, have been found in the chamber-tombs of 
name of - : . . . 
Amenhotep Mycenae. It is a curious coincidence that a scarab of the 
ae ae same Amenhotep was discovered in the burying-place of Ialysus 
discovered 10 Rhodes, while no cartouches or names of other Egyptian 
“i Myente monarchs have been found in the regions of the Aegean. The 
Ialysus: Single occurrence of such a scarab in one place might be an 
seaee unsafe basis for an argument; but the coincidence seems to 
point to some special epoch of active intercourse between the 
Aegean and Egypt in this king’s reign. It would follow that 


in the fifteenth century at latest the period of the chamber- 
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tombs and the vaulted tombs began. Parieee it was at this 
time that artists derived from Egypt the idea of the wonderful 
pattern which they wrought with the chisel at Orchomenus, 
with the brush at Tiryns. But there is a still earlier testi- 
mony to intercourse with Egypt. On an inlaid dagger-blade, 
found in one of the rock-tombs on the Mycenaean citadel, we 
see represented a scene from Egyptian life—ichneumons catch- 
ing ducks in a river which can only be the Nile. The work- 
manship is Aegean, not Egyptian ; but the Aegean artist knew 
Egypt. We have seen in frescoes of the palace at Cnossus 
similar evidence of Egyptian influence; and there are many 
other resemblances, in motive and in technical treatment, which 
point the same way. 

Aegean pottery found its way, as we might expect, to (5) Eyyp- 
Cyprus as well as to Egypt; and in a tomb found near Salamis pana 
imports from Egypt, to which approximate dates can be Cyprus. 
assigned, have been discovered along with clay vessels from the 
Aegean. A scarab of Queen Ti and some gold collars which 
belong to the age of Amenhotep III. and Amenhotep LV. Zombs at 
suggest the fourteenth century as the date of the grave, and “””"" 
thus reinforce the chronological evidence which has come to S#amis: 
light in other places. Another grave of the same burying- shane 
ground contains Egyptian ware of the thirteenth century along 
with Mycenaean jars. 

The joint witness of all these independent pieces of evidence Conclusion. 
proves that the civilisation of which Mycenae and Cnossus 
were principal centres was flourishing from the sixteenth to the 
thirteenth century. 

Such was the world which the Greeks had come to share, 
and soon to transform, on the borders of the Aegean Sea. It The old 
was a world created by folks who belonged to the European oe 
race which had been from of old in possession of this corner 
of the earth. Their civilisation, it is well to repeat, was 


“"Y. 


1 Some of the pre-Hellenic peoples may have been, for what we know, them- 
selves invaders, like the Greeks ; but all archaeological speculations connecting 
the peoples of marsh-girt Tiryns, and of Orchomenus on its lake, with the lake- 
dwellers of Germany and northern Italy and their pile-houses, do not affect the 
general truth.—According to an ingenious theory, the people of Tiryns, Amyclae, 
Orchomenus were lake-dwellers originally, who used to live in pile-villages, and 
were attracted by force of ancient habit to marshy situations. The evidence for 
this conjecture is—(1) the existence of the fortress of Gla in lake Copais, and 
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simply a continuation and supreme development of that more 
primitive civilisation of which we caught glimpses before the 
bronze age began! There is no reason to suppose that these 
peoples were designated by any common name; there were 
doubtless many different peoples with different names, which 
are unknown to us. We know that there were Pelasgians in 
Thessaly and in Attica; tradition suggests that the Arcadians 
were Pelasgians too. But it is probable that all these peoples, 
both on the mainland of Greece and in the Aegean islands, 
belonged to the same race—a dark-haired stock— which also 
included the Mysians, the Lydians, the Carians, perhaps the 
Leleges, on the coast of Asia Minor. Adventurous speculators 
in the field of ethnology are inclined to think that this same 
race was dispersed all over the Mediterranean shores, in Spain 
and Italy and on the coast of Africa, and that the original 
centre of dispersion was the region of the Upper Nile. 

If we may judge from the ancient names of places, which 
the Greeks preserved, it would seem that languages closely 
akin were spoken on both sides of the Aegean and in the isles ; 
the coastmen and highlanders of western Asia Minor called 
their capes and hills and streams by names which resemble in 
root and formation those which we find on the coast and in 
the highlands of Greece, and in islands of the intermediate sea. 
But the strange thing is that the diffusion of the civilisation 
which we have been examining stopped short at the margin of 
the Asiatic shore. It extended to Rhodes, and to the small 
islands north and south of Rhodes, but it did not, until the 


the tradition of the ancient existence of other towns which were destroyed in 
a flood ; (2) a supposed stone model of a lake-village built on piles, which was 
discovered in Melos; (3) the marshy situations of Orchomenus, Tiryns, and 
Amyclae ; (4) a Paeonian pile-village, in the centre of the Balkan peninsula, 
described by Herodotus, forms a geographical link between Greece and north- 
western Europe. The conjecture goes further and identifies this lake-dwelling 
race with the Danai, and supposes that they occupied Mycenae from Tiryns and 
that their kings were buried in the shaft tombs on the acropolis. These kings 
would have been the Perseid dynasty of tradition. Quite distinct from the lake- 
dwellers was another race, the hut-dwellers, whom the same theory identifies 
with the Achaeans. A dynasty of the hut-dwellers (the Pelopids of tradition) 
succeeded the dynasty of lake-dwellers, and built the vaulted tombs on the model 
of their own round huts.—The whole theory seems extremely doubtful ; and it 
is highly uncertain whether the Melian box supposed to represent a lake-dwelling 
represents anything of the kind. ie 
1 The continuity has been strikingly illustrated in recent finds in Melos. 
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days of its decline, touch the opposite continent. It is a fact 
of importance that Lydia, Caria, and Lycia lay outside the 
Mycenaean world, notwithstanding the affinities of race which 
bound the inhabitants of those countries to the folks of the 
Aegean islands and Greece. South of Troy, which stood quite 
by itself, there are no palaces or fortresses of the Mycenaean 
age along the east Aegean coast, nor in the large islands of 
Lesbos, Chios, and Samos. None, at least, have as yet been 
found. The relics even of commerce with the western Aegean, 
though one would expect such commerce to have been brisk 
and constant, are few and rare. There was therefore an 
obstinate resistance on the part of the inhabitants of these 
regions to the reception of the Aegean civilisation. The people 
who held the whole seaboard from the Maeander to the borders 
of Lycia were the Leleges. At this period there was no 
maritime Caria; it was not till a later period that the Carians 
came down from the highlands and confined the Leleges to a 
small corner of their land. 

There seems little doubt that this prehistoric Aegean world 
was composed of many small states. Of the relation of these 
states to one another, of the political events of the period, we 
know almost nothing, and we can guess little; for the records 
of stone and bronze and gold cannot be interpreted without 
some clue. A few facts which seem to emerge, partly from 
archaeological evidence, partly from tradition, partly from hints 


1 It is not clear whether the Leleges belonged to a totally different stock from 
the Carians and Lydians, or were a distinct branch of the same stock, speaking 
a kindred language. It is supposed that a Lelegian population was scattered 
over the islands of the Aegean and driven to the mainland by the Cretan sea- 
power. See above, p. 9. Itis at least certain that whatever truth there may 
be in the Greek traditions as to a diffusion of the ‘‘ Carian” race in the Aegean, 
we must substitute Lelegian for Carian.—There was an ancient tradition that 
there was an old people called Tyrsenes in the north Aegean (Lemnos and 
Imbros) ; they were afterwards identified with the Attic Pelasgians (when Lemnos 
came into the possession of Athens), As the Greeks called the Etruscans 
Tyrsénoi, a theory of the identity of the Etruscans and Pelasgians was started ; 
and Herodotus says that a non-Greek language, which he regards as Pelasgian, 
was still spoken in two little towns east of Cyzicus and likewise in Creston (in 
Thrace). An inscription in an unknown language has been found in Lemnos, 
and an attempt has been made to show that it is Etruscan. The question must 
be left open. It has been supposed that the hypothetical Tyrsenes of the Aegean 
are the Turusha who took part in the invasion of Egypt in the reign of Mernptah 
(see below, p. 48). 
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in a pictured chronicle of Egypt, furnish us with historical 
roblems rather than with historical information. 

The eminent position of “golden” Mycenae herself seems Power of 
to be established. Her comparative wealth is indicated by the ie 
treasures of her tombs which exceed all treasures found else- 
where in the Aegean. But her lords were not only rich; 
their power stretched beyond their immediate territory. This 
fact may be inferred from the road system which connected The high- 
Mycenae with Corinth and must have been constructed by one pret 
of her kings, Three narrow but stoutly built highways have ¢o the 
been traced, the two western joining at Cleonae, the eastern /””""* 
going by Tenea. They rest on substructions of “ Cyclopean ” 
masonry ; streams are bridged and rocks are hewn through ; 
and as they were not wide enough for waggons, the wares of 
Mycenae were probably carried to the Isthmus on the backs of 
mules. If the glazed clay-ware, so abundantly found at 
Mycenae, was wrought there, and not, as some think, imported 
from the islands, then the industry of her potteries may have 
been a source of her wealth. It is not easy to determine 
whether Mycenae held sway over the whole Argive plain and 
especially what was her relation to Tiryns. <A road leading Road to the 
southward as far as a small hill which was, in later times, famous 27°” 
for a great temple of Hera, shows perhaps that this site was 
under the domination of Mycenae; and it was a place of some 
importance, for three vaulted hill-tombs have been found hard 
by. ‘Tiryns was an older place of habitation than Mycenae ; Tiryns and 
and it has been suggested that it may have been Tirynthian “”"™ 
kings who first selected the Mycenaean hill as a strong post at 
the head of the plain and a bulwark against invaders from the 
north. But the relations of Tiryns to Mycenae must be left 
undetermined ; and the position of Larisa, the hill of Argos, at Argos. 
this period is hidden from our eyes. In Greek history Argos 
appears, from the beginning, as what it seems naturally marked 
out to be, the ruling city of the plain; and it would be rash 
to suppose that it was not a place of importance in an earlier 
age, for we cannot argue backward from the absence of pre- 
historic remains on a site like Argos which has been continu- 
ously inhabited. 

There was an active sea-trade in the Aegean, a sea-trade ae of 
which reached to the Troad and to Egypt; but there is no Crete. 
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proof that Mycenae was a naval power. Everything points to 
Crete as the queen of the seas in this age, and to Cretan 
merchants as the carriers of the Aegean world. The roads of 
traffic are conservative, and we may be sure that the route to 
Egypt, which in later days Greek mariners always followed, 
was fixed in the prehistoric period—from the west of Crete to 
the opposite shore of Libya and along the Libyan coast to the 
mouths of the Nile. The predominance of Crete survived in 
the memories of Minos, whom tradition exalted as a mighty 
sea-king who cleared the Aegean of pirates and founded a 
maritime power. The Greeks looked back to Minos as a son 
of Zeus, who “reigned,” as the poet of the Odyssey mysteriously 
tells us, “in nine-yearly tides,” at Cnossus “the great city,” 
and held converse with his divine father in a cave. 

The discoveries made by excavation on the hill of Cnossus 
show that this tradition embodied historical fact. The remains 
of the great palace testify, as we have seen, to a dynasty, last- 
ing for two or three hundred years, of rich sea-kings, who may 
have established a sea-empire and ‘made their might a terror to 
pirates roving in Aegean waters. They may well have extended 
their sovereignty over all Crete; there is some evidence, as we 
saw, which may possibly mean that they were overlords of the 
eastern regions of the island. It is another question whether 
the founder of this Cnossian sea-power actually bore the name 
of Minos. While we recognise that the Greek tradition which 
made Minos the son of Zeus does not in any wise exclude his 
historical reality, we may be more inclined to think that he 
was originally the deity worshipped by the Cnossian monarchs,! 
and that afterwards, overcome and deposed by Zeus, the god of 
the Greek invaders, he was conciliated with that great usurper 
by becoming his son. In any case whether king Minos was 
man, or god, or both, some incidents in the legend which after- 
wards enveloped him owe their origins to local facts. The 
labyrinth, which the wonderful craftsman Daedalus was related 
to have built for Minos, was the legendary expression of the 
Labyrinth, the consecrated palace of the Double Axe, which 


? But perhaps the most probable view is that the curious epithet ‘‘ nine- 
yearly,” which is applied in the Odyssey to Minos (see above), represents 
a historical truth; and that each king of Cnossus ruled for nine (or eight ?) 
years, personating during his reign the god Minos, and hence himself called Minos, 
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_ Minos or his historical prototype inherited from older potentates. 

- And the Minotaur, or monstrous bull, which the Minos of myth 
enclosed in the Daedalean maze, may have been suggested by 

the pictures of bulls which decorated the palace walls of the 
Minos of history. According to Greek tradition the famous 
Cretan king was not only the lord of a navy, but also a giver 

of laws. The story was that he went down into the cavern Cuve of 
of Dicte, and there received laws from his father Zeus, Pte 
Dicte lies in the uplands south of Cnossus, and the holy cave, 
wherein Zeus himself was said to have been reared, has recently 
been searched, and has given up the votive offerings which 
have reposed in its deep and dark recesses since they were 
first placed there in the days of Cnossian greatness, to which 

the traditions of Minos belong. 

That period of Cnossian power—or, perhaps it is hardly too 
bold to say, of Cnossian empire—had begun by the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth, and endured into the thirteenth century, 
though perhaps hardly beyond.’ It seems at least probable 
that the destruction of Cnossus occurred before the destruction 


of Mycenae. 


There were dealings of commerce between the Aegean world 7Zrade with 
ee ” . northern 
and northern Europe ; Mycenaean influences travelled up (79 contral 
the Hebrus and the Danube; amber from the shores of the prices 
. . : LLY CENGEM 
Baltic was imported to Mycenae in exchange for gold and ;..7¢ "00" 


bronze. Jars of Aegean manufacture bare: been found at es 
Syracuse in vaulted tombs ; but in Cyprus there were actually ry Ome 
Mycenaean settlements. Of relations with Egypt we have ms 
already seen indications in the names of the Egyptian monarch 
Amenhotep and his wife found at Mycenae and Ialysus. This 

was toward the end of the fifteenth century. Still earlier, we 

see in a painting of Thebes men who can be recognised as of 
Aegean type, offering Mycenaean vessels to King Thothmes ITT. ; Thothmes 
and they are described as “the kings of the country of the pai 
Keftu and the isles of the great sea.” It would seem then 

that in the sixteenth century the relations between Egypt and 


1 To answer the question, to what race the Cnossians of this period belonged, 
it is natural to turn to a passage in the Odyssey, where the Eteocretans are 
distinguished from the Pelasgians, as well as from the Greek folks (Achaeans, 
Dorians, and Cydonians). This suggests that while the dominant race of the 
older palace of the Double Axe were Eteocretans, the greater people of the 
“Mycenaean” age were Pelasgians (see below, p. 145). 
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the Aegean were peaceful, and the small princes of the “islands” 
were ready to offer their homage to the great monarchs on the 
banks of the Nile. 

Influence It was possibly from Egypt that Aegean artists derived the 

% Foyp'-  syival ornament; and it is probably to them that we owe its 
introduction into Europe. Moreover, through contact with 
Libya and Egypt, the Aegean civilisation had received some 
oriental elements ; and thus, through the Aegean peoples whom 
they subjugated, the Greeks had their earliest glimpses of the 
Orient. It was perhaps from the peoples whom they conquered 

méexvs, that Greek wood-cutters learned to use a new kind of axe, with 


ee a name which had come from Mesopotamia; for, by a strange 

word. chance, Babylonia or Assyria had the privilege of bestowing 
her word for axe on two far-sundered races of Aryan speech,— 
on the Greeks in the west and on the speakers of Sanskrit in 
the east. 

Small re- Of the power and resources of the Aegean states, the 


lcm monuments hardly enable us to form an absolute idea. They 


states. were small, as we saw; it was an age 
When men might cross a kingdom in a day. 


The kings had slaves to toil for them ; the fortresses and the 
large tombs were assuredly built by the hands of thralls. One 
fact shows in a striking way how small were these. kingdoms, 
and how slender their’ means, compared with the powerful 
realms of Egypt and the Orient. If Babylonian or Egyptian 
monarchs, with their command of slave-labour, had ruled in 
Greece, they would assuredly have cut a canal across the 
Isthmus and promoted facilities for commerce by joining the 
eastern with the western sea. That was an undertaking which 
neither the small primitive states, nor the small Greek states 
which came after, ever had the means of carrying out. ~ 

Having examined the Aegean civilisation of the bronze age 
and drawn some conclusions which it suggests, we must now 
consider how far the Greeks may have shared in it. 


Sect. 4. THE GREEK CONQUEST 


The conquest of the Greek peninsula by the Greeks lies a 
long way behind recorded history, and the Greeks themselves, 


. 
; 
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when they began to reflect on their own past, had completely 


forgotten what their remote ancestors had done ages and ages 
before. Their legends, their epic poems, their geographical 
names gave them material for attempting to reconstruct their 
history, and the outline of that reconstruction, which was a 
feat of genius, will demand our attention presently. But such 
a reconstruction, the work of a poetical age before historical 
criticism was applied, must be put away, if we would seek to 
discover what actually happened. We have most of the facts 
on which the Greek account was based. 

The meaning of the Greek conquest has been generally 
misconceived. It has been supposed that it carried with it the 
extermination or enthralment of all the original inhabitants of 
the countries which the invaders conquered, and that a new 
Aryan population spread over the whole land. This view 
rests on two false conceptions. It mistakes the character of the 
Greek invaders, and it mistakes the nature of their relations to 
the peoples whom they found in Greece. 

The invaders spoke an Aryan speech, but it does not follow 
that they all came of Aryan stock. There was, indeed, an 
Aryan element among them, and some of them were descendants 
of men of Aryan race who had originally taught them their 
language and brought them some Aryan institutions and Aryan 
deities. But in describing the Greeks, as well as any other of 
the races who speak sister tongues, it is safer to call them men 
of Aryan speech, and not men of Aryan stock. In historical 
Greece there were two marked types in the population, dis- 
tinguished by light and dark hair,’ and there is no doubt that 
the men of light complexion came in with the invaders, though 
we cannot conclude that all the invaders were distinguished by 
the same feature. 

But if it is possible that there was but little Aryan blood 
in ancient Greece, it is certain that the Greeks of history were 
very far from being exclusively the descendants of the “ Greek” 
invaders, The idea that the older inhabitants were entirely % 
crushed out and a clear field left for the newcomers is due to 
exactly the same kind of false inference from language to race, 

1 The blond complexion was rarer and more prized. This is illustrated by the 


fact that women and fops used sometimes to dye their hair yellow or red —the 
Kéuns EavOleuara mentioned in the Danaéd of Euripides. 
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which makes out Greeks and Romans, Celts and Germans, 
Slavs and Illyrians, Phrygians and Armenians, Persians and 
ancient Indians, to be the posterity of common Aryan ancestors, 
because they all spoke kindred tongues. The Greek language 
is vigorous and masterful, as its subsequent history has shown." 
It made a complete conquest of the languages of the older 
inhabitants; in whatever land the Greeks settled, it became 
exclusively the language of the land. But the extermination 
of the older tongues does not mean the extermination of the 
older races. The men among whom the Greeks settled, or 
whom they conquered, learned the new tongue and forgot their 


own. 
Fusion of The relations of the invaders to the elder lords of the soil 
oki peg varied, it need hardly be said, in various countries. In some 


elder in- places, the Greeks became predominant, in number as well as 
jobitunis. in power; in others, they formed only a handful of settlers, 
who nevertheless Graecised the whole district. Thus in Arcadia 
and in Attica the tradition of the later Greeks did not forget 
that there had been no serious disturbance of the population. 
The Arcadians had lived in- their country before the birth of 
the moon ; the people of Attica were children of the earth. In 
other words, there had been no unsettling conquest in those 
countries. . The folks who lived there before the Greeks came 
received Greek settlers in their midst, and gradually became 
Greeks themselves. And in many other lands, though greater 
changes befell than in Attica and Arcadia, the elder inhabitants 
probably remained as numerous as the newcomers. There was 
fusion nearly everywhere; and it is doubtful whether there 
is even one case in which we can speak of pure Greek 

blood. 
Where the The old home of the Greek invaders, from which they 
naa gradually filtered into Greece, probably lay in the north-west 
som ri regions of the Balkan peninsula. They were not a mere horde 
~' of roving shepherds; their wealth doubtless consisted in flocks 
and herds, but they understood tillage, and were a folk of 


? 1. Its vigour is proved by its survival with comparatively little change. 
There is less difference between the Greek of to-day and the Greek of the days of 
Xenophon, than between the English of to-day and the English of Gower’s age. 
2. Its masterfulness is illustrated by the victory it gained over its Slavonic sister 
in the Middle Ages. The Slavs who settled in the Peloponnesus lost their own 
tongue and adopted Greek. It failed, however, to master Albanian. 


1. mene . = a 


settled habits. It is therefore to be presumed that there was 
some cause, other than mere restlessness, for their southward 
migration ; and this cause is to be sought in the pressure of 
the Illyrians, their neighbours on the north, another people of 
Aryan speech like their own. We shall, hardly go too far 
back if we place the beginnings of the migration well into the 
third millennium. And we must keep in view the fact that a 
parallel movement was going on throughout the same period 
in the eastern half of the Balkan peninsula, While the Greeks Phrygian 
were being pressed forward in the west, the Phrygians and beige 
Trojans, who originally had dwellings in western Macedonia the Greek 
and southern Thrace, were being pressed forward in the east babes, 
and were filtering across the straits into Asia Minor. It is 
highly probable that the ultimate causes of all these movements 
_ in the peninsula were closely connected, but they lie wholly 
beyond our vision. 
: The first important thing to grasp about the coming of the Nature of 
_ Greeks into Greece is that it was not a single coming, but a“ “7 
series of successive comings. There is every reason to believe 
that this process of infiltration extended over centuries: each 
shock that they sustained from their northern neighbours 
caused a new movement southward. They did not sweep down 
in a great invading host ; they crept in, tribe by tribe, seeking 
not political conquest but new lands and homesteads. Thus 
we may be sure that north-western Greece, the lands of Epirus, 
Acarnania, and Aetolia, were lands of Greek speech for many 
years before the conquest of the Peloponnesus began. But 
along with the directly southward movement into Epirus, there 
seems to have been also a south-easterly movement towards the 
north-west corner of the Aegean. The Macedonian’ Greeks, Mace- 
closely pressed by the Illyrians, settled on the lower waters of conto. 
the river Axius, and perhaps it was this movement that drove 
the Phrygians eastward. The Achaeans, probably passing first 
through Epirus, found an abode in the country which was in 
after days to be known as Thessaly. 

But on the other hand there is no reason to suppose that 
the Greeks had spread over all northern Greece or completely 
conquered it before they began to pass into the southern 
peninsula. The first Greeks who had settled in the Pelopon- 
nesus must have crossed by boat from the north-western shores 
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of the Corinthian Gulf; and we may take it that the countries 
which were afterwards called Achaea, Elis, and Messenia, along 
with the Arcadian highlands, which form the centre of the 
peninsula, had begun to be hellenized at an earlier date than 
Laconia and Argolis. It was from the other side that Greeks 
first reached the coast of Argolis. From Thessaly and the 
north they found their way down the side of eastern Greece, to 
Euboea and the shores of Attica and the Cyclad islands and 
the Argolic coast. Among the settlements in Attica’ some 
seem to have been made by a people called the Iavones or 


Abantes(in Tonians ; and they also settled in Argolis. The Dryopes and 


Phocis and 


Boeotia). 


Paoetans found habitations in the regions of Mount Oeta and 


(Cadmeans Mount Parnassus. Other settlers penetrated from the north 


and others 


ee Boeotia,) Into the fertile mountain-girt country which was not yet 


Boeotia. Among these the Minyae, who inhabited Orchomenus 
in the heroic age, are generally and perhaps rightly included ; 
though it is possible that “ Minyae” represents the oe 
name of the native people whom the Greek settlers hellenized. 
All this was a long and gradual process. It needed many 
years for the Greeks to blend with the older inhabitants and 
hellenize the countries in which they settled. In eastern 
Greece, where the Aegean civilisation flourished, the influence 
was reciprocal. While the Greeks gradually imposed their 
language on the native races, they learned from a civilisation 
which was more advanced than their own. Things shaped 
themselves differently in different places, according to the 
number of the Greek settlers and the power and culture of the 
native people. In some countries, as seemingly in Attica, a 
small number of Greek strangers leavened the whole population 
and spread the Greek tongue; thus Attica became Greek, but 
the greater part of its inhabitants were sprung, not from Greeks, 
but from the old people who lived there before the Greeks 
came. In other countries the invaders came in larger numbers, 
and the inhabitants were forced to make way for them. In 
Thessaly it would seem that the Greeks drove the Pelasgians 
back into one region of the country and spread over the 
rest themselves. We may say, at all events, that there was a 
time for most lands in Greece when the Greek strangers and 
the native people lived side by side, speaking each their own 


* Other settlers in Attica were the Cecropes ; see below, Chap. IV, sect. 1. 
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tongue and exercising a mutual influence which was to end in 
the fusion of blood, out of which the Greeks of history sprang. 


No reasonable system of chronology can avoid the conclusion Greeks 
that Greeks had already begun to settle in the area of Aegean (rated 
civilisation, when the Aegean civilisation of the bronze age Aegean 
was at its height. Coming as they came, they fell under its peers 
influence in a way which could not have been the case if they 1000 zc. 
had swept down in mighty hordes, conquered the land by a 
few swoops, and destroyed or enslaved its peoples. It is 
another question how far the process of assimilation had 


already advanced when the lords of Mycenae and Orchomenus 


_ and the other royal strongholds built their hill-tombs; and it 


is yet another whether any of these lords belonged to the race 
of the Greek strangers. To these questions we can give no 
positive answers; but this much we know: in the twelfth 
century, if not sooner, the Greeks began to expand in a new 
direction, eastward beyond the sea; and they bore with them 
to the coast of Asia the Aegean civilisation. That civilisation 
represents the environment of the heroic age of Greece. 

There can be little doubt that the mixture of the Greeks Greek 
with the native peoples had a decisive effect upon the “““ 
differentiation of the Greek dialects. The dialects spoken by 
the first settlers in Thessaly, in Attica, in Arcadia, have some 
common characteristics' which tempt us to mark them as a 
group, and distinguish them from another set of dialects spoken 
by Greek folks which were to appear somewhat later on the » 
stage of history. We may conjecture that the first set of 
invaders spoke in their old home much the same idiom; that 
this was differently modified in Thessaly and Boeotia, in Attica 
and Argolis, and the various countries where they settled ; and 
that many of the local peculiarities were developed in the 
mouths of the conquered learning the tongue of the conquerors. 


Sect. 5. EXPANSION OF ‘THE GREEKS TO THE EASTERN 
AEGEAN 


The first Greeks who sailed across the Aegean were the 
Achaeans and their fellows from the hills and plains of Thessaly 


1 Much stress should be laid on the change of 7 to o before « after a vowel, 
which is common to Aeolian, Attic, Ionian, and Arcadian (and Cyprian). Are. 
Toceddv, Att. Hocedav, Ion. Mocedéwv, Aeol. (Lesbos) Moceldav, 
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and the plain of the Spercheus. Their expeditions probably 
started from the land-locked bay of Pagasae, and tradition long 
afterwards associated the first sea-ventures of the Greeks with 
the port of Iavolkos.t 

Along with the Achaeans there sailed as comrades and allies. 
the Aedlians. Some indeed believe that “ Aeolian” was simply 
another name for “ Achaean”;? but it seems safer to regard the 
Aeoliansas distinct from, though closely related to, the Achaeans. 
It is impossible to determine whether those who crossed the 
Aegean were settlers in Thessaly, and not rather some of the 
Aeolians who lived beyond the mountains by another seaboard, 
on the northern shore of the Corinthian Gulf. We know that 
in early times these Aeolians were engaged in constant warfare 
with the Aetolians, who ultimately won the upper hand and 
gave their name to the whole country. And perhaps the 
pressure of these foes induced some of them to throw in their 
lot with the Achaeans who were sailing in search of new homes 
beyond the sea. 

It was to the northern part of Asia Minor, the island of 
Lesbos and the opposite shores, that the Achaean and Aeolian 
adventurers steered their ships. Here they planted the first 
Hellenic settlements on Asiatic soil—the beginning of a move- 
ment which, before a thousand years had passed away, was to 
carry Greek conquerors to the Indian Ocean. The coast-lands 
of western Asia Minor are, like Greece itself, suitable for the 
habitations of a sea-faring people. A series of river-valleys are 
divided by mountain chains which run out into promontories so 
as to form deep bays; and the promontories are continued in 
islands. The valleys of the Hermus and the Caicus are 
bounded on the north by a chain of hills which runs out into 
Lesbos; the valley of the Hermus is parted from that of the 
Cayster by mountains which are prolonged in Chios; and 
the valley of the Cayster is separated from the valley of the 


1 It may have been the first enterprises of these northern Greeks that gave birth 
to an early legend, the sailing of the Argo, manned by Thessalian heroes, on the 


- quest of the golden fleece ; and the story represented the Argo as the first ship 


ever made, as if the Greeks had been the first to burst into the waters of the 
Aegean. But afterwards, when Greek seamanship was seeking new quests in the 
Euxine, the legend took a new shape, and the interest was transferred from the 
Aegean to the more perilous and more distant sea. 

2 Alddos (AloNevs) being a ‘‘short name” for ’Ax-atds. 
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Mlaeander by a chain which terminates in Samos. South of 
the Maeander valley there are bays and islands, but the moun- 
tains of the mainland are broken by no rivers. The Greek 
occupation of the lower waters of the Hermus and Caicus is 
known to us only by its results. The invaders won the coast- 
lands from the Mysian natives and seized a number of strong 
places which they could defend—Pitane, Myrina, Cyme, Aegae, 
Old Smyrna. They pressed up the rivers, and on the Hermus 
_ they founded Magnesia under Mount Sipylus. All this, 
needless to say, was not done at once. It must have been a 
work of many years, and of successive expeditions from the 


_ mother-country. The only event which we can grasp, by a Conquest of 


fragment of genuine tradition lurking in a legend, is the capture 


of the Lesbian town of Brésa. The story of the fair-cheeked Briseis. 


maid of Bresa, of whom Agamemnon robbed Achilles, is the 
memorial of the Greek conquest of Lesbos. 


The Greeks made no settlement in the Troad. But in Zrojan 


occupying the country south of the Troad, they came into 
collision with the great Phrygian town of Troy, or Ilios, as it 
was called from King Ilos, who perhaps was its founder. We 
can easily understand that the lords of Troy—though we know 
not how far their power may have extended—would not look 
with favour on the arrival of the new settlers. There were 
weary wars. Then the mighty fortress fell; and we need not 
doubt the truth of the legend which records that it fell through 
Grecian craft or valour. The Phrygian power and the lofty 
stronghold of “sacred Ilios” made a deep impression on the 
souls of the Greek invaders; and the strife, on whatever scale 
it really was, blended by their imagination with the old 
legends of their gods, inspired the Achaean minstrels with new 
songs. Through their minstrelsy the struggle between the 
Phrygians and the Greek settlers assumed the proportion of a 
common expedition of all the peoples of Greece against the 
town of Troy; and the Trojan war established itself in the 
belief of the Greeks as the first great episode in the everlasting 
debate between east and west. 

It is to be observed that the Greeks and Phrygians in that 
age do not seem to have felt that they were severed by any 
ereat contrast of race or manners. They were conscious 
perhaps of an affinity in language; and they had the same 
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kind of civilisation. This fact comes out in the Homeric 
poems, where, though some specially Phrygian features are 
recognised, the Trojans might be a Greek folk and their heroes 
have Greek names;! and.it bears witness to the constant 
intercourse between the Achaean colonists and their Phrygian 
neighbours. 

The Achaean wave of emigration was succeeded by another 
wave, flowing mainly from the coasts of Attica and Argolis, and 
new settlements were planted, south of the elder Achaean 
settlements. The two-pronged peninsula between the Hermus 
and Cayster rivers, with the off-lying isle of Chios, the valleys 
of the Cayster and Maeander, with Samos and the peninsula 
south of Mount Latmos, were studded with communities which 
came to form a group distinct from the older group in the 
north. Each group of settlements came to be called by a 
collective name. As the Achaeans were the most illustrious 
of the settlers in the north, one might expect to find the 
northern group known as Achaean. But it is not thus that 
names are given in primitive times. A number of cities or 
settlements, which have no political union and are merely 
associated together by belonging to the same race and speaking 
the same tongue, do not generally choose themselves a common 
name. It rather happens that when they get a common name 
it is given to them by strangers, who, looking from the outside, 
regard them as a group and do not think of the differences of 
which they are themselves more vividly conscious. And it 
constantly happens that the name of one member of the group 
is, by some accident, picked out and applied to the whole. 
Thus it befell that the Aeolian and not the Achaean name was 
selected to designate the northern division of the Greek settle- 
ments in Asia; just as our own country came to be called not 
Saxony but England. The southern and larger group of 
colonies received the name of Iavones—or Idnes, as they called 
themselves, when they lost the letter v. The Iavones were, as 
we saw, a people who had settled on the coasts of Argolis and 
Attica, but there the name fell out of use, and perhaps passed 
out of memory, until on Asiatic soil it attained celebrity and 
re-echoed with glory to their old homes. 

But it would probably be a grave mistake to regard these 


? Paris (Phrygian)= Alexander (Greek) is an instance of a double name. 
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Distinction two groups as well defined from the first. To begin with, it 

secs Aig is possible that they overlapped chronologically. The latest of 

their over- the Aeolian settlements may have been founded subsequently 

lapping: +5 the earliest of the Ionian. In the second place, the original 
homes of the settlers overlapped. Though the Aeolian colonies 
mainly came from the lands north of Mount Oeta—apart from 
those who came from Aetolia—they included some settlers 
from the coasts of Boeotia and Euboea. Thus Cyme in 
Aeolis derived its name from Euboean Cyme. And on the 
other hand, though the Ionian colonies were chiefly derived 
from the coasts of Attica and Argolis—apart from some con- 
tingents from Crete and other places in the south—there were 
also some settlers from the north. Thirdly, the two groups 
ran into each other geographically. Phocaea, for example, 
which is geographically in Aeolis, standing on the promontory 
north of the Hermus river, was included in Jonia. Its name 
shows that some of the men who colonised it were Phocians. 
And some of the places in north Ionia—Teos, for instance— 
had received Achaean settlements first, and were then re-settled 
by Ionians. In Chios, which was afterwards fully in Ionia, a 
language of Aeolic complexion was once spoken. 

Tonian Of the foundation of the famous colonies of Ionia, of the 

Paes order in which they were founded, and of the relations of the 
settlers with the Lydian natives, we know as little as of the settle- 
ments of the Achaeans. Clazomenae and Teos arose on the 
north and south sides of the neck of the peninsula which runs 
out to meet Chios; and Chios, on the east coast of her island, 
faces Erythrae on the mainland—Erythrae, “the crimson,” so 
called from its purple fisheries, the resort of Tyrian traders. 
Lebedus and Colophon lie on the coast as it retires eastward 
from Teos to reach the mouth of the Cayster; and there was 
founded Ephesus, the city of Artemis. By the streams of the 
Cayster was a plain called “the Asian meadow,” which destiny 
in some odd way selected to bestow a name upon one of the 
continents of the earth. South of Ephesus and on the northern 
slope of Mount Mycale was the religious gathering-place of the 
Ionians, the temple of the Heliconian Poseidon, which, when 
once the Ionians became conscious of themselves as a sort of 
nation and learned to glory in their common name, served to 
foster a sense of unity among all their cities from Phocaea in 


the north to Miletus in the south. Samos faces Mount Mycale, 
_ and the worship of Hera, which was the religious feature of 


Samos, is thought to point to men of the southern Argos as 
participators in its original foundation. South of Mycale, the 
cities of Myus and Priene were planted on the Maeander. Then 
the coast retires to skirt Mount Latmos and breaks forward 
again to form the promontory, at the northern point of which 
was Miletus with its once splendid harbour. There was one great 
inland city, Magnesia on the Maeander, which must not be 
confused with the inland Aeolian city, Magnesia on the Hermus. 
Though counted to Ionia, it was not of Ionian origin, for it was 
founded by the Magnétes, who seem to have been among the 
earliest Greek settlers in Thessaly. While the greater part of 
Tonian territory was won from Lydia, the Maeandrian towns 
and Miletus were founded on Lelegian soil. 

Settlers from Euboea and Boeotia took part in the colonisa- 
tion of Ionia, as well as the Ionians of Argolis and Attica. In 
the regions of the Maeander, and southward from that river, 
the Greeks were brought into association with another race. 
The Leleges were now exposed to foes on the land side as well 
as on the sea side, for Carian highlanders came down from the 
hills and began to occupy their lands. The Carians were of 
the same race as the Lydians, and in some places, at Miletus 
for example, they mixed with the Greek strangers. 

Meanwhile the Greek colonisation of the Aegean islands was 
going on at the same time. It is possible that before the end 
of the thirteenth century Greek invaders, perhaps Achaeans from 


1 The following list will illustrate the Ionian colonisation. Phocaea — 
Phocians ; Clazomenae—Cleonae and Phlius ; Samos—Argolis ; Chios—Euboea ; 
Erythrae—Boeotia and Euboea; Teos—(first, Achacans from Thessaly) Attica 
and Boeotia; Lebedos—Boeotia ; Colophon—Pylos (in Messenia) ; Ephesus— 
Argolis, and various; Priene—Cadmeans and Arcadians; Myus — Attica; 
Miletus—Attica. These twelve cities were called the Ionian dodecapolis. The 
best test of Ionian race was the celebration of the feast of Apatwria ; and the 
fact that this feast was not held at Ephesus and Colophon shows that the Ionian 
element in these cities was very small. The Ionian dialect embraces the idioms 
which were spoken in Euboea, the Oyclad islands, and the Ionian colonies. 
Euboean speech was much influenced by neighbouring dialects (especially the 
Boeotian) ; but the language of the Cyclades is close enough to that of Ionia, one 
of the chief differences being that Ionia lost the spiritus asper. Herodotus says 
that there were four distinct sub-dialects in Ionia itself. He probably refers to 
the speech of the common people. So far as the evidence of inscriptions goes, the 
local differences in the written language were insignificant. 
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Thessaly, had reached Crete and sacked the palace of Cnossus. 
Some curious records which have been discovered in distant 
Egypt have been supposed to bear upon the occupation of the 
(End of islands. We learn that the throne of Mernptah was shaken 
aaa by a joint invasion of Libyans and the peoples of the north. 
century.) : : ; é : A 
A generation later, another invasion is recorded in the reign of 
(c.1180- Ramses III.; the peoples of the north threaten Egypt from the 
1150 8°.) east. The Egyptian records mention the names of some of 
the northern peoples in both invasions, but the names teach us 
little. There is not much likelihood in the view that some of 
the invaders were Greeks. The day was to come when Greeks 
would fight in Egypt as mercenary soldiers; a day, more 
distant still, was to come when Egypt would be ruled by 
Grecian lords; but the twelfth century is too early an age to 
find Greek adventurers on the shores of Africa. But there are 
certain significant words in the record of the second invasion : 
“ The islands were unquiet.” It is not unnatural or overbold 
to refer this to islands of the Aegean. And if so, the Libyan 
invasion of Egypt is an echo of the Greek conquest of the 
islands. But it is not the Greek conquerors who sail to 
Libya; it is the islanders whom they conquer and dispossess. 
It would be unwise, however, to build any historical theory 
upon the Egyptian notices, even though we consider it tolerably 
certain that people from the regions of the Aegean are referred 
to. Perhaps the best commentary on the question is a passage 
(Od. xiv. in the Odyssey, which suggests that it was not an uncommon 
2 $12) event for Cretan freebooters to make a descent on the Egyptian 
coast and carry off plunder. 
Civilisa- The Greek settlers brought with them their poetry and 
ca , their civilisation to the shores of Asia. Their civilisation is 
Aegean revealed to us in their poetry, and we find that it is identical 
oe yy, in its main features, and in many minor respects, with the 


planted by 
the Gree civilisation which has been laid bare in the ruins of Mycenae 
. ‘we oust snd other places in elder Greece. The Homeric poems show 
Minor. —_ us, in fact, a later stage of the civilisation of the heroic age. The 
Homeric palace is built on the same general plan as the palaces 
that have been found at Mycenae and Tiryns, at Troy and 
in the Copaic lake. The equipment of the Homeric heroes 
and the Homeric shield receive instructive illustration from 


works of Mycenaean art. Thus the scene of the leaguered 


( ; shield a assumes oes art of eae of which some Fe 
lades discovered at Mycenae show us brilliant examples. The 
bl 1e inlaid frieze in the vestibule of the hall of Tiryns proves 
t that the poet’s frieze of cyanus in the hall of Alcinous was not 


a fancy; and he describes as the cup of Nestor a gold cup — 


with doves perched on the handles, such as one which was found 
in a royal tomb at Mycenae. There is indeed one striking 
difference in custom. The Mycenaean tombs reveal no trace 
of the habit of burning the dead, which the Homeric Greeks 
invariably practised; while, beyond what is implied in a single 
mention of embalming, the poems completely ignore the practice 
of burial. In later times both customs existed in Greece side 
by side." The most reasonable conclusion seems to be that 
burning was the practice of the Greek invaders; and the 
poems prove that, while otherwise they had freely adopted the 
Aegean civilisation, they still clave to their own way of 
bestowing the dead, But with this exception, the culture of 
the Homeric Achaeans seems to have corresponded in its more 
important features with the last period of the culture of Mycenae. 
The circumstance that no remains of Aegean civilisation 
have been found in Ionia or Aeolis like those which have been 
discovered in Greece and the islands, has been already observed; 
and the inference was drawn that this civilisation did not gain 
a footing in these coast-lands before the time of the Greek 
; settlements. But it must not be said that the argument 
_ from the absence of such remains applies equally to the Greek 
- settlers, and proves that they cannot have brought a civilisation 
of this kind to Asia Minor. For the sites on which the 
Greeks established themselves were continuously occupied 
throughout history, and therefore we cannot expect to find 
such archaeological remains as we find in sites which decayed 
or were deserted at the end of the heroic age.” But one ex- 


ceptional discovery confirms our inferences ae the Homeric Zhe necro- 
ti 
poems as to the nature of Ionian civilisation. Under Mount‘) ae 


Myecale, not far from the gathering-place of the Ionians, there 


1 In some tombs in the island of Salamis, dating from the very end of the 
Mycenaean age, the custom of cremation begins to appear. 
2 Compare the case of Argos above, p. 33. 
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has been found a graveyard, which archaeologists designate as 
“late Mycenaean.” It clearly belongs to the early period of 
the Greek settlements. 

Two important conclusions follow. One is that by the 
twelfth century the Greeks had assimilated and were partici- 
pators in the civilisation of the Aegean; and it is to be pre- 
sumed that among the settlers who carried that civilisation to 


the Asian coast there were many who though they had learned 


Greek speech did not belong to the Greek race. The other 
conclusion which emerges is that, whatever fate befell the 
Mycenaean civilisation in the mother-country, it cannot be said 
to have died either a sudden or a slow death; for it continued 
without a break in the new Greece beyond the seas, and 
developed into that luxurious Ionian civilisation which meets 
us some centuries later, when we come into the clearer light 
of recorded history. New elements were added in the mean- 
time; intercourse with Phrygia and Syria, for example, brought 
new influences to bear; but the permanent framework was the 
heritage from the ancient folks of the Aegean. 


Sect. 6. THE LatTER WAVE OF GREEK INVASION 


The colonisation of the Asiatic coasts and islands extended 
over some hundreds of years, and it was doubtless accelerated 
and promoted at certain stages of its progress by changes and 
dislocations which were happening in the mother-country. 
The ultimate cause of these movements, which affected almost 
the whole of Greece from north to south, was probably. the 
pressure of the [lyrians; but we have no means of determin- 
ing how these movements were related to one another as 
cause and effect; so that, although we may suspect their inter- 
dependence, it is safer to treat them as separate and distinct. 

The downward pressure of the Illyrians was fatal to Aetolia. 
In the Homeric poems we have a reflected glimpse of the pro- 
sperity of the Aetolian coast-land. We see that “ Pleuron by 
the sea and rocky Calydon” and the other strong cities of 
that region were abreast of the civilisation of the heroic age; 
and the Aetolian myth of Meleager and the hunting of the 
Calydonian boar became a part of the heritage of the national 
legend of Greece. Maritime Aetolia was then a land of wine; 


P 
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its pride in its vineyards is displayed in the name of its mythic (Oenomaus, 
kings. But in the later ages of Greek history all this is 0”) 
changed. We find Aetolia regarded as a_half-barbarous 
country, the abode of men who speak indeed a Greek tongue, 

but have lagged ages and ages behind the rest of Greece in 

science and civilisation. We find the neighbouring countries 

in the same case. Epirus, or the greater part of it, had 

been hellenized when the worship of Zeus was introduced at 
Pelasgian Dodona, to become famous and venerable throughout 

the Greek world. Suddenly it lapses into comparative bar- 

barism, and the sanctuary of Dodona remains a lonely outpost. 
_ The explanation of this falling away is the irruption and con- 
quest of Illyrian invaders. It was not through laziness or 
_ degeneracy, or through geographical disadvantages, that the 
Greeks of Epirus and Aetolia fell out of the race; it was 
because they were overwhelmed by a rude and barbarous 
people, who swamped their civilisation instead of assimilat- 
ing it. The Aetolans and Epirots of history are mainly of 
Illyrian stock. 

This invasion naturally drove some of the Greek inhabit- Zhe 
ants to seek homes elsewhere. It was easy to cross the gulf, si 
and Aetolian emigrants made their way to the river Peneus, 
where they settled and took tc themselves the name of Eleans 
or “Dalesmen.” They won dominion over the Epeans, the 
first Greek settlers; and gradually extended their power to 
the Alpheus. Their land was a tract of downs with a harbour- 
less coast, and they never became a maritime power. The 
people in this western plain of the peninsula were distin- 
guished by their veneration of Pélops, a god who, though his 
name is Greek, perhaps represents a native deity. His wor- 
ship had taken deep root at Pisa on the banks of the river 
Alpheus. It was a spot which in a later age, when the 
Greeks had spread over-seas into distant lands, was to become 
one of the holiest seats of Greek religion, where the greatest 
of the Aryan, the supremest of the Hellenic, gods was to draw 
to his sacred precinct men from all quarters of the Greek 
world, to do him honour with sacrifices and games. But even 
when Pisa had come to be illustrious as Olympia, even 
when the temple and altar of the Olympian Zeus had eclipsed 
all other associations of the place, Pelops still received his 
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offering. He was degraded indeed to the rank of a hero—a 
fate which befell many other old deities to whom early legend 
had given no place in Olympus among the divine sons and 
Origin of Gaughters of Zeus. But though Pelops himself was remem- 
Bee bered only as a legendary figure, except in one or two places 
ponnesus. like Olympia where his old worship survived, his name is 
living still in one of the most familiar geographical names of 
Greece It is in the regions near the mouth of the Corinthian 
Gulf, where the existence of the bridge at -Corinth may be 
easily unremembered, that men would be most tempted to 
call the great peninsula an island. And so, when Pelops 
was still widely worshipped, the most honoured god on the 
western coast, the name “island of Pelops” orginated on that 
side—not, probably in the peninsula itself, but on the opposite 
shores, in Aetolia for example; and then it made its way into 
universal use and clung henceforward to southern Greece. 
The The pressure of the Llyrians in Epirus led to two move- 
aia ments of great consequence, the Thessalian and the Boeotian 
ond thefor- migration. There is nothing to show decisively that these two 
mation of ; : 
Thessaly, Unovements happened at the same time or were connected with 
each other. A folk named Petthaloi, but called by men of 
other dialects Thessaloi, crossed the hills and settled in the 
western corner of the land which is bounded by Pelion and 
Pindus. They gained the upper hand and spread their sway 
over northern Argos, They drove the Achaeans southwards 
into the mountains of Phthia,and henceforward these Achaeans 
play no part of any note in the history of Greece. The Thes- 
salian name soon spread over the whole country, which is 
called Thessaly to the present day. Cranon, Pagasae, Larisa, 
and Pherae became the seats of lords who reared horses and 
governed the surrounding districts. The conquered people 
Penestai. were reduced to serfdom and were known as the Labourers; 
they cultivated the soil, at their own risk, paying a fixed 
amount to their lords; and they had certain privileges ; they 
could not be sold abroad or arbitrarily put to death. But 
they gained one victory over their conquerors; the Achaean 
language prevailed. The Thessalians gave up their own idiom 


and learned, not indeed without modifying, the speech of their 


1 Some suppose that Pelops is the eponymous ancestor of a people called the 
Pelopes, and that Peloponnesus meant the island of the Pelopes. 
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subjects, so that the dialect of historic Thessaly. bears a close 
resemblance to the tongue which we find spoken by the 
Achaean settlers in Asia Minor. When they had estab- 
lished themselves in the lands of the Peneus, the Thessalians 
pressed northward against the Perrhaebi, eastward against the 
Magnetes, and southward against the Achaeans of Phthia, and 
reduced them all to tributary subjection. We know almost 
nothing of the history of the Thessalian kingdoms; in later 
times we find the whole country divided into four great divi- 
sions: Thessaliotis, in the south-west, the quarter which may 
have been the first settlement and home of the Thessalian in- 
vaders ; Phthiotis of the Achaeans in the south; Pelasgiotis, 


__aname which records the survival of the Pelasgians, one of 


the older peoples; and Histiaeotis, the land of the Histiaeans, 
who have no separate identity in history. All the lordships 
of the land were combined in a very loose political organisa- 
tion, which lay dormant in times of peace; but through which, 
to meet any emergency of war, they could elect a common 
captain, with the title of tagos. 

But all the folk did not remain to fall under the thraldom 
imposed by the new lords. A portion of the Achaeans 
migrated southward to the Peloponnesus. The Achaean Tie settle- 
wanderers were probably accompanied by their neighbours the ”" %/ 


0" y 
Hellénes, who lived on the upper waters of the river Sper- pir 
cheus. The Achaeans and Hellenes together founded settle- Bia 
ments along the strip of coast which forms the southern side 
of the Corinthian Gulf; and the whole country was called 
Achaea. Thus there were two Achaean lands, the old Achaea 
in the north, now shrunk into the mountains of Phthia, and 
the new Achaea in the south; while in the land which ought 
to have been the greatest Achaea of all, the Asiatic land in 
which the poetry of Europe took shape, the Achaean name 
was merged in the less significant title of Aeolis. There was Wistiaea 
also apparently a movement to Euboea, in consequence of the aa 
Thessalian invasion: according to tradition, Histiaea in the i Zuboea, 
north of the island and Eretria in the centre owed their origin ymin! 
to settlers from Thessaly, and there is independent evidence «nd others. 
that there was truth in this tradition. 

The lands of Helicon and Cithaeron experienced a similar jae 


shock to that which unsettled and changed. the lands of conquest. 
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Olympus and Othrys; but ‘the results were not the same. 
The old home of the Boeotians was in Mount Boeon in Epirus; 
the mountain gave them their name. Their dialect was prob- 
ably closely akin to the original dialect of the Thessalians, 
being marked by certain characters which enable us to dis- 
tinguish roughly a “north-western” group of dialects from 
those spoken by the earliest invaders of Greece. Coming 
from the west, or north, the Boeotians first occupied places in 
the west of the land which they were to make their own.’ 
From Chaeronea and Coronea, they won Thebes which was 
held by an old folk called the Cadmeans. Thence they sought 
to spread their power over the whole land. They spread their 
name over it, for it was called Boeotia, but they did not 
succeed in winning full domination as rapidly as the Thes- 
salians succeeded in Thessaly. The rich lords of Orchomenus 
preserved their independence for hundreds of years, and it 
was not till the sixth century that anything like a Boeotian 
unity was established. The policy of the Boeotian conquerors, 
who were perhaps comparatively few in number, was unlike 
that of the Thessalians; the conquered communities were not 
reduced to serfdom. On the other hand they did not, like 
the Thessalians, adopt or adapt the speech of the older in- 
habitants; but the idioms of the conquerors and conquered 
coalesced and formed a new Boeotian dialect. 

The Boeotian conquest, there can be little doubt, caused 
some of the older peoples to wander forth to other lands ; and 
it may explain the participation of the Cadmeans and the men 
of Lebadea and others in some of the Ionian settlements. 
Moreover the coming of the Boeotians probably unsettled some 
of the neighbouring peoples, and drove them to change their 
abodes.” 

West of Boeotia, in the land of the Phocians amid the 


The Greeks, when they came to meditate on their history, neatly connected 
the Boeotian with the Thessalian conquest as effect with cause. They thought, 
and attempted to prove, that the Boeotians lived in Thessaly and moved south- 
ward under the pressure of the Thessalians. There is certainly something to be 
said for the view that the Boeotians, before they reached Boeotia, sojourned for 
a while in Thessaly. 

* The Abantes are said to have moved from Phocis to north Euboea; the 
Dryopes from the regions of Mount Oeta to south Euboea, whence they colonised 
Asine and Hermione on the Argolie coast. It is most difficult to determine the 
position of the Phocians amid these movements, 
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regions of Mount Parnassus, there were dislocations of a less 
simple kind. Hither came the Dorians, who, though we can- Zhe 
not set our finger on their original home, belonged to the same 2° 
“north-western” group of the Greek race as ike Thessalians 
and Boeotians. For a while, it would seem, a large space of 
mountainous country between Mount Oeta and the Corinthian 
Gulf, including a great part of Phocis, became Dorian land. 
But it is not certain that the Dorians, when they came, had 
any purpose of making an abiding home in these regions; they 
were perhaps only travelling to find a goodlier country in the 
south, and were unable to cross to the Peloponnesus, because 
the Achaeans barred the way. At all events the greater part 
of them soon went forth to seek fairer abodes in pe places. 
_ But a few remained behind in the small basin-like district Doris. 
between Mount Oeta and Mount Parnassus, where they pre- 
served the illustrious Dorian name throughout the course of 
Grecian history in which they never played a part. It would 
seem that the Dorians also took possession of Delphi, the Ze 
“rocky threshold” of Apollo, and planted some families there peal ae 
who devoted themselves to the service of the god. After the of Delphi. 
departure of the Dorian wanderers, the Phocians could breathe Phocis. 
again; but Doris was lost to them, and Delphi, which, as we 
shall see, they often, essayed to recover. And the Phocians 
had to reckon with other neighbours. In later times we find 
the Locrians split up into three divisions, and the Phocians Locris,— 
wedged in between. One division, the Ozolian Locrians, are (1) 
on the Corinthian Gulf, to the west of Phocis; the other two 0 (3 eas 
divisions are on the Euboean sea, to the north- Sart of Phocis. Nia 
The Ozolians were one of the most backward peoples of Greece, (3) eee. 
and perhaps we may ascribe their retarded civilisation to the 
same cause which ruined Aetolia—an influx of Illyrian bar- 
barians. This would at the same time account for the Locrian 
dislocation. The Ozolian was the original Locris; and some 
of its inhabitants, when the danger came, sought new abodes 
on the northern sea. But they were unable to hold a con- 
tinuous strip, as the Phocians wanted an outlet to the sea, and 
so they were severed into the Locrians of Thronion and the 
Loecrians of Opus. 
The departure of the Dorians from the regions of Parnassus 


was probably gradual, and it was accomplished by sea. They 
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built ships—perhaps the name of Naupactus, “the place of 
the ship-building,” is a record of their ventures; and they 
sailed round the Peloponnesus to the south-eastern parts of 
Greece. The first band of adventurers brought a new element 
to Crete, the island of many races; others settled in Thera, 
and in Melos. Others sailed away eastward, beyond the limits 
of the Aegean, and found a home on the southern coast of 
Asia Minor, where, surrounded by barbarians and forgotten by 
the Greek world, they lived a life apart, taking no share in 
the history of Hellas, But they preserved their Hellenic 
speech, and their name, the Pamphylans, recorded their Dorian - 
origin, being the name of one of the three tribes by which the 
Dorians were everywhere recognised. 

The next conquests of the Dorians were in the Peloponnesus. 
They had found it impossible to attack on the north and west; 
they now essayed it on the south and east. There were three 
distinct conquests—the conquest of Laconia, the conquest of 
Argolis, the conquest of Corinth. The Dorians took possession 
of the rich vale of the Eurotas, overthrew the lords of Amyclae, 
and keeping their own Dorian stock pure from the mixture of 
alien blood, reduced all the inhabitants to the condition of 
subjects. We cannot say how far the fusion between the 
Hellene and the pre-Hellenic folk had progressed before the 
Dorian came; but we may suppose that the princes of Amyclae 
were then of Greek stock." It seems probable that the Dorian 
invaders who subdued Laconia were more numerous than the 
Dorian invaders elsewhere. The eminent quality which dis- 
tinguished the Dorian from other branches of the Greek race 
was that which we call “character”; and it was in Laconia 
that this quality most fully displayed and developed itself, for 
here the Dorian seems to have remained more purely Dorian. 
How far the Laconian dialect represents the original dialect of 
the Dorians we cannot decide. But the Dorians of Laconia 
are perhaps the only people in Greece who can be said to have 
preserved in any measure the purity of their Greek blood.” 

In Argolis the course of things ran otherwise. The in- 


' This is suggested by the fact that the emigrants to Cyprus (see below, p. 61) 
carried the worship of the Amyclaean Apollo thither. 

* It must be observed, however, that one of the royal houses at Sparta seems 
to have descended from the pre-Dorian settlers. 


ho landed dele a as named eae had Eabtlos 
a fight; but their conquest took the shape not of sub- 
ction but of amalgamation. The Argive state was indeed 
: organised on the Dorian system, with the three Dorian tribes— 
the Hylleis, Pamphyli, and Dymanes; but otherwise few traces 
of the conquest remained. It is to the time of this conquest 
% that the overthrow of Mycenae may best be referred; and 
here, as in the case of Amyclae, it seems probable that she old 
_ native dynasty had already given place to Greek lords. Certain 
it is that both Mycenae and Tiryns were destroyed suddenly Destruc- 
and set on fire. Henceforward Argos under her lofty citadel Bie 
was to be queen of the Argive plain. Greater indeed was the of Mycence 
feat which the Dorians wrought in their southern conquest, the Tee 
feat of making lowly Sparta, without citadel or wall, the queen 
of the Laconian vale. 

Dorian ships were also rowed up the Saronic Gulf. It was Conquest of 
the adventure of a prince whom the legend calls Errant, the iin s 
son of Rider. He landed in the Isthmus and seized ‘the high : on sk 
hill of Acrocorinth, the key of the peninsula. This was hers 
making of Corinth. Here, as in Argolis, there was no sub- 
jection, no distinction between the conquerors and the con- 
quered. The geographical position of Corinth between her 
seas determined for her people a career of commerce, and her 
history shows that the Dorians had the qualities of bold and 
skilful traders. For a time Corinth seems to have been de- 
pendent on Argos,’ whose power was predominant in the 
eastern Peloponnesus for more than three hundred years. 

The Aegean civilisation declined and seemed almost to die Jets con- 

nected with 
out in the Peloponnesus, in Thessaly, and in Boeotia. It jie deca, uoh 
would be rash to ascribe this entirely to the havoc of war “ Aegean 

civilisation 
brought upon these countries by the Dorian, Thessalian, and jn Greece 
Boeotian conquests, or to the rude spirit of the conquerors, ?7°": (1) 


These causes were indeed operative, and it is probable that oe 
they were especially effective in Laconia; but it must be re- ae 
membered that in Attica too, where no invaders came, there tion, 
was a break with the old civilisation. We are not in a 


position to attempt to explain the change; but we may believe 


1 In Iliad, Bk. vi. Bellerophon (of Corinth) is a dependant of King Proetus 
of Argos. In the Catalogue (Bk. ii.) Agamemnon, lord of Argos, rules Ephyre 
(the old name of Corinth). 
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that more causes than one were at work. We may suspect 
that the civilisation of the Peloponnesus and the western 
Aegean was already declining at the time of the Dorian con- 
quest, and that the conquest was facilitated by the decline. 
And we may see one cause of the decline in the Achaean and 
Ionian movements from the western to the eastern shores of | 
the Aegean. This migration, beginning before, and continuing 
after, the Dorian conquest, must have taken some of the most 
quickening and vigorous elements from the older country. 
Moreover there was a decline of the Aegean sea-power about 
the time of the Dorian invasion; and trade was beginning to 
pass, not entirely but partially, into the hands of the merchants 
of Phoenicia. On the other hand the break in civilisation 
might easily be exaggerated; and it is well to bear in mind 
such a striking point of continuity in art as the derivation of 
the entablature of the Doric temple, with its characteristic 
arrangement of metopes and triglyphs, from the frieze of the 
heroic age, like that which decorated the palace of Tiryns. 
The Doric column can also be derived from the column of the 
Mycenaean builders; and the plan of the Greek temple cor- 
responds to the arrangement of hall and portico in the palaces 
of the heroic age. 

From Argos the Dorians made two important settlements 
in the north, on the river Asopus—Sicy6n on its lower, and 
Phlits on its upper, banks. And beyond Mount Geraneia, 
another Dorian city arose, we know not how, on the command- 
ing hill which looks down upon the western shore of Salamis. 
Its name was Nisa. But the hill had been crowned by a 
royal palace in the heroic age, and so the place came to be 
called Megara, “the Palace,” and in historical times no other 
name was known, though the old name’ lurked in the name 
of the harbour Nisaea. - In later days, Dorian Megara was 
associated politically with the Peloponnesus rather than with 
northern Greece, but in early days it was reckoned as part of 
Boeotia, separated though it was from that country by the 
western portion of the massive range of Cithaeron. 

The island, whose conical mountain in the midst of the 
Saronic waters is visible to all the coasts around, also became 
a Dorian land. Aegina was conquered by Dorian settlers from 


1 Preserved in the Catalogue in the Zliad, Bk. ii. 1. 508. 
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Epidaurus. Here too there was doubtless a fusion of the old 


inhabitants and the new settlers; and we may be sure that it 
had been before, as it was after, the change, an island of bold 


and adventurous sailors. 


In Crete and Laconia we meet, as we shall see, some 


peculiar institutions, which seem to have been characteristically 


Dorian, but are not found in Argos or Corinth. Yet all the 
Dorian settlements remembered their common Dorian origin ; 
and the conquerors of Laconia at least looked with emotions 
of filial piety towards the little obscure Doris in the highlands 
of Parnassus, as their mother-country. The evidence of the three 
Dorian tribes might help to maintain the consciousness of a 
Dorian section of Greece; but it was perhaps the rise of a new 
Doris, on the other side of the Aegean, that elevated the Dorian 
name into permanent national significance. 
The conquest of the eastern Peloponnesus was followed by wew Doris 
a second Dorian expansion beyond the seas and a colonisation ee 
of the Asiatic coast, to the south of the Ionic settlements. We 
have already seen how these Lelegian lands were being occupied Tie Leleges 


by anew people, the Carians, w ho spread down to the border of Pm 


 Lycia and pressed the older inhabitants into the promontory Myndian 


promon- 


which faces the island of Calymna. Here the Leleges parti- {7° 
cipated in the latest stages of the Aegean civilisation, as we Chamber- 
know by the pottery and other things “which have been dis- Ped. 
covered at Termera in chamber-tombs. These round tombs, (Assarlih) ; 
not hewn out of the earth, like the vaulted sepulchres of “tae ty 
Mycenae, but built above ground, are found in many parts of 
the peninsula and remain as the most striking memorial of the 
Leleges, 

The bold promontories below Miletus, the islands of Cos 
and Rhodes were occupied by colonists from Argolis, Laconia, 
Corinth, and Crete. On the mainland Halicarnassus was 
the most important Dorian settlement, but it was formed in 
concert with the Carian natives, and was half Carian. This 
new Doris eclipsed in fame, and shed a new lustre on, the old 
Doris under Mount. Oeta ; all the settlements were independent, 
but they kept alive their communion of interest and sentiment 
by the common worship of the Triopian Apollo. The Carians Onria. 
were a vigorous people. They impressed themselves upon 
their land, and soon men began to forget that it had not been 
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always Caria. They took to the sea, and formed a maritime 
power of some strength, so that in later ages a tradition was 
abroad that there was once upon a time a Carian sea-supremacy, 
though no one could mention anything that it achieved. The 
Carians also claimed to have made contributions to the art of 
war by introducing shield-handles, and the crested helmet, and 
the emblazoning of shields—claims which we cannot test. 
The Greek fringe of western Asia Minor was complete. It 
was impossible for Doris to creep round the corner and join 
Lycia hands with Pamphylia; for the Lycians presented an insuper- 
able barrier. The Lycians were not a folk of Aryan speech, 
as a widely-spread error supposes them to have been; their 
language is related to the Carian. Their proper name was 
Trmmili; but the name Lycian seems to have been given them 
by others as well as by the Greeks who recognised in the chief 
Tremilian deity their own Apollo Lykios.* But, though Lycia 
was not colonised, the Aegean was now entirely within the 
Greek sphere, excepting only its northern margin, where Greek 
enterprise in the future was to find a difficult field. It is im- 
portant to observe that the process by which Asiatic Greece 
was created differs in character from the Dorian invasion of 
the Peloponnesus. The settlements of Ionia and Doris are 
examples of colonisation. Bands of settlers went forth from 
their homes to find new habitations for themselves, but they 
left a home-country behind them. The Dorian movements, 
on the other hand, partake of the character of a folk-wandering. 
The essential fact is that a whole people dispersed to seek new 
fields and pastures. For the paltry remnant which remained 
in the sequestered nook beyond Parnassus could not be called 
the parent-people except by courtesy; the people, as a whole, 
had gone elsewhere. 
Before the completion of the Greek occupation of the 
western coast of Asia Minor, another migration left the shores 
The Greek Of the Peloponnesus to seek a more distant home. Cyprus, an 
ewoni“t- island whose geographical position marks it out to be contested 
Cyprus. between three continents, was now to receive European settlers. 
We have seen that throughout the bronze age it played an 


1 This fact need not exclude the view (approved by some high authorities) 
that the Ru-ka, who appear as invaders of Egypt in the reigns of Ramses II. and 
Mernptah, were Lycians (Ruka= Lyka). 


—————— i 


; ie ‘was destined, however to ae a Ponte 

the world’s debate as a wrestling-ground between 

e Huropean and the Asiatic; and the first Europeans who 
ent forth for the struggle were Peloponnesian Greeks whom, 
may suspect, the events of the Dorian invasion incited to 
nder. Much about the same time the Phoenicians also Phoenician 
began to plant settlements in the island, mainly in the centre— ©" 
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Amathus, Cition, Idalion, Tamassus, Lapathus—and some places 
seem to have been colonised jointly by Phoenicians and Greeks, 
just as on the coast of Asia Minor Greeks and Carians mingled. 
The Greeks brought their Aegean civilisation, now in a Jeet Grraeco- 
4 ; Phoenician 
stage, with them, and abundant relics of it have been found. 5); cation 
But a new Cypriot culture arose out of the intermingling of in Cyprus. 
the two races; and the Greeks, under Phoenician influence, 
became so zealous in the worship of Aphrodite that she was hie 
universally known as the Cyprian goddess. Cupris. 
The settlers in Cyprus spoke the Arcadian dialect, but this Cypriot 
does not prove that their old homes were in Arcadia. Before TEEN 
the Dorians came and developed new dialects, the Arcadian 


Cra 
- 


> 


betes with but slight care RouareReTasleld n the 
as well as in the centre of the Peloponnesus ; and som e of. 
Cypriot Greeks went forth from Laconia and Argolis.1 Some 
Salamis. sailed from Salamis in the Attic bay and gave their name— to 
Salamis in Cyprus. The colonists in their distant island i 
might pride themselves on taking a step in advance of the 
rest of the Greek world—but it was a step which they had 
Cypriot ° better have left untaken. They found there a mode of — 
syllabery. wyiting, in which each syllable of a word was represented by a — 
sign. This syllabic system, which had been used in Cyprus — 
during the bronze age, was ill adapted to express the Greek | 
language; but the colonists adapted it to their use. And | 
although nothing is clumsier than a Greek writing in the 
Cypriot character, yet the Greeks of Cyprus clung to it 
when the rest of their race had learned the use of a finer 
instrument. 
; As for the chronology of all these movements which went 
Chrono to the making of historical Greece, we must be content with 
logy approximate limits :— 


Achaean colonisation 
Fall of Cnossus | 


: 


Fall of Troy 

Beginnings of Ionian colonisation 
Thessalian conquest 

Boeotian conquest 

Dorian conquest of Crete and islands 
Dorian conquest of eastern Peloponnesus ) 


L 13th-10th centuries. | 


Colonisation of Cyprus . : . 11th century. 
Continuation of Ionian colonisation . 10th century. 
Dorian colonisation of Asia Minor . 10th century. 


Sect. 7. HomMER 


= No Greek folk has laid Europe under a greater debt of grati- 
tic, bude than the Achaeans, for the Achaeans originated epic poetry, 


and the beginning of European literature goes back to them. 
But the supreme inspiration came to their minstrels on Asiatic 


* Paphos seems to have been an Arcadian, Lapathus a Laconian, and Curion 
an Argolic, foundation. But doubtless each settlement was mixed. Tradition 
connected the Cypriot Soli with Attica. 
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soil. They went forth from their Thessalian homes, bearing in 
their souls poetical legends, and that most precious of posses- 
sions, the rhythm of their six-footed verse. Their toils and 
adventures in settling in a new land, and their struggles with 
the Phrygians, gave a fresh impulse to poetic creation, and the 
old tales of the gods of nature were transfigured into historical 
myths. Deities, in this transformation, took upon themselves 
: the guise of heroes—men of divine parentage; and the eternal 
| processes of nature with which the old tales dealt were changed 
- into human conflicts, in which the original motive was dis- 
_ guised. It was thus that the myth of Achilles and Agamemnon 
at the siege of Troy grew up. Achilles was a sea-god, son of 
Thetis, goddess of the sea. Agamemnon was likewise a god ;! Historical 
and the same deity appears, fighting on the Trojan side, as the @”n"s 
sun-god Memnon, son of the Morning. In both cases the sea- with 
god is his antagonist. Achilles slays Memnon: the historical ee 
motive is that they are ranged on opposite sides in the war. ‘e Trojan 
Again, he is wroth with Agamemnon, and will not serve him. ee 
Here an event of actual history is introduced as the motive of 
that high wrath. Agamemnon has taken away for himself 
the maiden whom Achilles had won at the capture of the 
Lesbian Bresa; and the capture of Bresa was an actual event. 
Thus were legend and history blended into poetical myth. 

When once the first step was taken, the legend of the siege 
was developed and elaborated as a history, without any regard 
to the primitive motive, which was wholly forgotten. In the 
early lays the Trojan story seems to have ended with the 
death of Hector. The original conception was not the tale 
of a siege which found its consummation in the fall of the 
fortress ; the siege was rather the setting for the strife between 
Agamemnon and Achilles, between Achilles and Hector. The 
story of Troy’s fall and the wooden horse is a later invention. 
It almost looks as if the Achillean myth was created before 
the destruction of Troy; for if it had originated afterwards, 
the impression of the catastrophe could hardly have failed to 
produce an echo in the first lays. 

It was, perhaps, in the eleventh century, at Smyrna or The first | 
some other Aeolian town, that the nucleus of the Jdiad was le 
composed, on the basis of those older lays, by a poet whom cent. ?). 


1 He was worshipped as Zeus Agamemnon at Sparta. 


The second 
Homer 


(c. 9thcent.) 


Tliad, 
Bk. xxiv. 


Odyssey, 
in its first 
form, 

c. 8th cent. 
The Nostos 
of 


Odysseus. 


* Homer” 
who com- 
posed the 
Tliad, both 
an author 
and an 
editor. 
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ats ae 
we may call the first Homer, though it is not probable t 
he was the poet who truly bore that name. He sang in 


Achaean, or as it came to be called the Aeolian, tongue. His 
poem was the Wrath of Achilles and the Death of Hector, — 
and it forms only the smaller part of the Z/iad. It was not — 


till the ninth century that the Ziad really came into being. 
Then a poet of supreme genius arose, and it may be that he 
was the singer whose name was actually Homer. This famous 


name has the humble meaning of “ hostage,’ and we may — 


fancy, if we care, that the poet was carried off in his youth 
as a hostage in some of the struggles between Aeolian and 
Tonian cities. He composed his poetry in rugged Chios, and 


he gives us a local touch when he describes the sun as rising 


over the sea. From him the Homerid family of the bards of 
Chios were sprung. He took in hand the older poem of the 
wrath of Achilles and expanded it into the shape and compass 
of the greater part of the Jliad. He is the poet who created 
one of the noblest episodes in the whole epic, Priam’s ransom- 
ing of Hector. Tradition made Homer the author of both the 
great epics, the Odyssey as well as the Jliad. This is not 
probable. It can hardly have been before the eighth century 
that the old lays of the wandering of Odysseus and the slaying 
of the suitors were taken in hand and wrought into a large 


poem. Like Achilles, Odysseus was originally a god; his | 


wife Penelope was a goddess; and here again the legend 
was shaped through the influence of historical circumstances. 
Stories of perils and marvels in the unexplored Euxine were 
wafted to the Greeks of Asia long before their own seamen 
ventured into those waters; and these tales had supplied the 
material for the old poem of the Return of Odysseus. 

We may suppose, then, that Homer lived at Chios in the 
ninth century, and was the true author of the Iliad. He 
did not give it the exact shape in which it was ultimately 
transmitted; for it received from his successors in the art 
additions and extensions which were not entirely to its 
advantage. But it was he, to all seeming, who first conceived 
and wrought out the idea of a mighty epic. He was no mere 
stringer together of ancient lays. He took the motives, he 
caught the spirit, of the older poems; he wove them into the 
fabric of his own composition ; but he was himself as divinely 
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oT 


as any of the elder minstrels, and he was the father 


1 with a large argument from a short lay. His work was 
roughly artificial—conscious art, as the greatest poetry 
always is; and it is probable that he committed the Jliad me Hiiaa 
to writing.’ As he and his successors sang in Ionia, at the’ 
courts of Ionian princes, either he or his successors dealt freely : 
with the dialect of the old Achaean poems. The Ziad and Jonizing 
Odyssey were arrayed in Ionic dress, and ultimately became iar. 
so identified with Ionia that the Achaean origin of the older epic. 
poems was forgotten. The transformation was not, indeed, 
perfect, for sometimes the Ionian forms did not suit the metre 
and the Aeolian forms had to remain. But the change was 
accomplished with wonderful skill, and the old Achaean bards 
speak to the world, and must speak for ever, in the Ionian 
tongue, but constantly bewrayed by an intractable Achaean 
word. 

To the student of literature the Homeric poems would be 7re liad 
a more satisfactory study, if they were simple compositions meee Pe 
which belonged entirely to the same age. But for the heir jinal 
historian their complex character should be a distinct gain. pinot: 
Leaving aside later additions, each poem has an earlier and diferent 
a later part, which are separated by an interval of many “”” 
generations ; and so we have two sets of documents, affording 
us evidence of the social progress which was made in the 
meantime. Yet the gain is not so great as might be expected. 
The old Achaean poet, doubtless, reflected faithfully the form 
and feature of his time; and if the Ionian poet had done 
likewise, we should have an exact measure of the advance 
which civilisation had achieved in the intervening centuries, 
But the Ionian poet wrought in a different fashion. He Conscious 
strove to live into the atmosphere of the past ages which hehe 
enveloped the Achaean poems on which he worked. He did Jater poets, 
not, of his own will or purpose, reproduce the manners or 
environment or geography of his own day. He was, indeed, 
too good a poet, and not a good enough antiquarian, to trouble 
himself over much about discrepancies; but, so far as he 
knew, he sought to avoid them. Fortunately for us, however, but some 
anachronisms slipped in. Unwittingly the poet of the Odyssey Se pahe) 


chronisms. 
1 See below, p. 78. 
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allows it to escape that he lived in the iron age, for 
a proverb as “the mere gleam of iron lures a man to s 


could not have arisen until iron weapons had been long n 
use. But though the occasional mention of iron betrays him 


he is at pains to preserve the weapons and gear of the bronze 


age. 


The trans- In one respect Homer was inevitably under the influence — 


ag of the later conditions. Since the days when the Trojan 


the iad. legend first took shape, the political aspect of Greece had 
been transformed, and in an age when no historical records 
were kept it was impossible to avoid interpreting the geography 
of the older bards in relation to the geography of the ninth 
century. On the eastern shorés of the Peloponnesus, in the 
plain where Mycenae had once been queen, Argos had risen 
to supreme power. In the north the land of the Achaeans 
had been conquered by the Thessalian invaders. To no one 
in Homer’s time could Argos and the Argives mean anything 
save the city and people of the Peloponnesus. The fame of 
the southern Argos had entirely overshadowed its northern 
namesake, of which the old Achaean minstrels had sung. No 
one spoke any longer of the Argives of Thessaly. And so, by 
a most natural process, the Achaeans and Argives of Aga- 
memnon were translated to the Peloponnesus; and it was the 
southern Argos which was in the mind of Homer. But traces 
were left of the old conception. Achilles and his Achaeans 
are left in northern Greece; and the epithet “horse-feeding ” 
betrays the true site of the Achaean Argos. One of the 
clearest signs of the transformation is this. If Agamemnon 
had originally belonged to the Peloponnesian Argos, Mycenae 
must have been his kingdom; and his kingship at golden 
Mycenae must have been a primary unsuppressed fact in the 
original woof of the legend. But he was not associated with 
Mycenae in the old poem; even in the expanded poem 
Mycenae is mentioned only incidentally. Mycenae and 
Orchomenus must have been well known by the fame of 
their wealth to the earliest minstrels; but they were names 
of distant places which had no more to do than Egyptian 
Thebes with the matter of the legend. 
This geographical transformation involved consequences of 
the highest import for Greek history. When it came to be 


eee 


that | the lords of oe Pe UAE had taken a leading ‘he liad a 
1 the Trojan war, as well as the kings of northern Greece, jeep 
Trojan war began to assume the shape of a great national 


ex erprise. All the Greeks looked back to it with pride; all 
d desired to have some share in its glory. Consequently, a great 


purpose of bringing their ancestors into connexion with the 
Trojan expedition. And the J/iad was regarded as something 

of far greater significance than an Ionian poem; it was 
accepted as a national epic, and was, from the first, a powerful 
influence in promoting among the Greeks community of feeling 

-and tendencies towards national unity. For two hundred 
years after its birth the Zliad went on gathering additions; 

and the bards were not unready to make insertions in order 

to satisfy the pride of the princely and noble families at 

whose courts they sang. Finally, the Catalogue of the Greek Catalogue 
host was composed, formulating explicitly the Panhellenic ee: 
character of the expedition against Troy. 

The Odyssey, affiliated as it was to the Trojan legend, Zhe Epic 
became a national epic too. And the interest awakened in ©! 
Greece by the idea of the Trojan war was displayed by the 
composition of a series of epic poems, dealing with those events 
of the siege which happened both before and after the events 
described in the Ziad, and with the subsequent history of 
some of the Greek heroes. These poems were anonymous,’ 
and passed under the name of Homer. Along with the Jliad 
and Odyssey, they formed a chronological series which came to 


: be known as the Epic Cycle. 
| . 


Sect. 8. PoLiricAL AND SOCIAL ORGANISATION OF THE 
EARLY GREEKS 


The Homeric poems give us our earliest glimpse of the Old Aryan 
working of those paliieel institutions which were the common rs 
heritage of most of the children, whether children by adoption 
or by birth, of the Aryan stock,—of Greek, Roman, and German 
alike. They show us the King at the head. But he does 
not govern wholly of his own will; he is guided by a Council 


1 With the exception of the last, which was born out of its due time. See 
below, p. 122. 
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of the chief men of the community whom he consults; and 
the decisions of the council and king deliberating together 
are brought before the Assembly of the whole people. Out 
of these three elements, King, Council, and Assembly, the 
constitutions of Europe have grown; here are the germs of 
all the various forms of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 

But in the most ancient times this political organisation 
was weak and loose. The true power in primitive society 
was the family. When we first meet the Greeks they live 
together in family communities. Their villages are habitations 
of a genos, that is, of a clan, or family in a wide sense; all the 
members being descended from a common ancestor and bound 
together by the tie of blood. Originally the chief of the 
family had the power of life and death over all who belonged 
to the family; and it was only as the authority of the state 
erew and asserted itself against the comparative independence 
of the family, that this power gradually passed away. But 
the village communities are not isolated and independent ; 
they are part of a larger community which is called the 
phylé or tribe. The tribe is the whole people of the kingdom, 
in the kingdom’s simplest form; and the territory which the 
tribe inhabited was called its deme. When a king became 
powerful and won sway over the demes of neighbouring kings, 
a community consisting of more than one tribe would arise; 
and, while each tribe had to merge its separate political 
institutions in the common institutions of the whole state, 
it would retain its separate identity within the larger 
union. 

It was usual for several families to group themselves 
together into a society called a phratra or brotherhood, which 
had certain common religious usages. The organisation of 
clan and tribe, with the intermediate unit of the phratry, was 
a framework derived from Aryan forefathers, shared at least 
by other Aryan races. For we find the same institutions 
among the Romans and among the Germans. The clan is 
the foundation of Roman society ; the Julian gens, for instance, 
has exactly the same social significance as the genos of the 
Alcmaeonids of Attica. The phyle is the Roman tribe; and 
the phratry corresponds to the Roman ecwria, and to our own 
English hundred. The importance of the brotherhood is 


‘The importance of the family is most vividly shown in the 


community. The king of the tribe or tribes marked out the 
whole territory into parcels, according to the number of 


families in the community; and the families cast lots for the 


estates. Each family then possessed its own estate; the head 


of the family administered it, but had no power of alienating 
it. The land belonged to the whole kin, but not to any 


particular member. The right of property in land seems to 
have been based, not on the right of conquest, but on a 
religious sentiment. Each family buried their dead within 
their own domain; and it was held that the dead possessed 


for ever and ever the soil where they lay, and that the land 


round about a sepulchre belonged rightfully to their living 


kinsfolk, one of whose highest duties was to protect and tend 


the tombs of their fathers. 

The king was at once the chief priest, the chief judge, and 
the supreme leader of the tribe. He exercised a general 
control over religious ceremonies, except in cases where there 
were special priesthoods; he pronounced judgment and dealt 


out justice to those who came to his judgment-seat to have 


their wrongs righted, and he led forth the host to war. He 
belonged to a family which claimed descent from the gods 
themselves. His relation to his people was conceived as that 
of a protecting deity ; “he was revered as a god in the deme.” 
The kingship passed from sire to son, but it is probable that 
personal fitness was recognised as a condition of the kingly 
office, and the people might refuse to accept a degenerate son 
who was unequal to the tasks that his father had fulfilled. 


Family 


‘manner in which the Greeks possessed the lands which they 77" nem 
conquered. The soil did not become the private property of 
individual freemen, nor yet the public property of the whole 


The 
Bastleus 
or king. 


The sceptred king had various privileges—the seat of honour cxyr- 


at feasts, a large and choice share of booty taken in war and 
of food offered at sacrifices. A special close of land was 
marked out and set apart for him as a royal domain, distinct 
from that which his family owned. 


TovXOS 
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The royal functions were vague enough, and a king had The dulé or 
ui 
no power to enforce his will, if it did not meet the approval iad 
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of the heads of the people. He must always look for the 
consent and seek the opinion of the deliberative Council 
of the Elders. Strictly perhaps the members of the Council 
ought to have been the heads of all the clans, and they would 
thus have represented the whole tribe, or all the tribes if 
there were more than one. But we must take it for granted, 
as an ultimate fact, which we have not the means of explaining, 
that certain families had come to hold a privileged position 
above the others—had, in fact, been marked out as noble, and 
claimed descent from Zeus; and the Council was composed of 


this nobility. In the puissant authority of this Council of. 


Elders lay the germ of future aristocracy. 

More important than either King or Council for the future 
erowth of Greece was the Gathering of the people, out of 
which democracy was to spring. All the freemen of the tribe 
—all the freemen of the nation, when more tribes had been 
united—met together, not at stated times, but whenever the 
king summoned them, to hear and acclaim what he and his 
councillors proposed. To hear and acclaim, but not to debate 
or propose themselves. As yet, the Gathering of the folk for 
purposes of policy had not been differentiated from the Gather- 
ing for the purpose of war. The host which the king led 
forth against the foe was the same as the folk which assented, 
by silence or applause, to the declarations of his will in the 
Agora. The Assembly was not yet distinguished as an institu- 
tion from the army; and if Agamemnon summons his host to 
declare his resolutions in the plain of Troy, such a gathering 
is the Agora in no figurative sense, it is no mere military 
assembly formed on the model of a political assembly; it is 
in the fullest sense the Assembly of the people—the fellow 
institution of the Roman comitia, our own gemot, derived all 
three from the same old Aryan gatherings. 

The king was surrounded by a body of Companions, or 
retainers, who were attached to him by personal ties of service, 
and seem often to have abode in his palace. The Companions 
are the same institution as the thanes of our English kings. 
If monarchy had held its ground in Greece, the Companions 
might possibly, as in England, have developed into a new order 
of nobility, founded, not on birth, but on the king’s own choice 
for his service. 
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ted in the Homeric lays, generally passed away, and was 
é eady passing away when the latest lays were written, it sur- 
ved in a few outlying regions which lagged behind the rest 
Macedonian Greeks in the lower valley of the Axius retained se 
a constitution of the old Homeric type till the latest times— in ies 
‘the royal power continually growing, At the close of the tale “” 
of Greek conquest and expansion, which began on the Cayster 
_and ended on the Hyphasis, we shall come back by a strange 
revolution to the Homeric state. When all the divers forms 
of the rule of the few and the rule of the many, which 
grew out of the primitive monarchy, have had their day, 
we shall see the Macedonian warrior, who is to complete Alecander 
‘the work that was begun by the Achaean conqueror of “0% 
Bresa, attended by ie Companions like Agamemnon or 
_ Achilles, and ruling his people like an Achaean king of 
men. 
The constitutional fabric of the Greek states was thus 
simple and loose in the days of Homer. Perhaps few large 
communities had come into Greece, but larger communities 
were constantly formed in the course of the conquest. In the 
later part of the royal period a new movement is setting in, 
which is to decide the future of Greek history. The city Beginning 
begins to emerge and take form and shape out of the loose pas 
ageregate of villages. The inhabitants of a plain or valley 10¢h to 9 
are induced to leave their scattered villages and make their iat 
dwellings side by side in one place, which would generally be 
under the shadow of the king’s fortress. At first the motive 
would be to gain the protection afforded by joint habitation in 
unsettled times; just as we find in an earlier age villages 
grouped under the citadel of Mycenae. Sometimes the group 
of villages would be girt by a wall; sometimes the protection 
of the castle above would be deemed enough. The change Some 
from village to city life was general, but not universal; many (7? =o 
communities continued to live in villages, and did not form pane, 
cities till long afterwards. The movement was promoted by oleae 
the kings; and it is probable that strong kings often brought 92s. 
it about by compulsion. But in promoting it they were 
unwittingly undermining the monarchical constitution, and 


the Hellenic world in political development. Thus the Survival of | 
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paving the way for their own abolition. A city-state naturally 
tends to be a republic. 
‘The state In the heroic age, then, and even in ae later days ani a 


not yet 


diferen. the Homeric poems were composed, the state had not fully, ' 
tiated. emerged from the society. No laws were enacted and main- — 


(mores) tained by the state. Those ordinances and usages which 
guided the individual man in his conduct, and which are 
necessary for the preservation of any society, were maintained 
by the sanction of religion. There were certain crimes which 

Man- the gods punished. But it was for the family, not for the 

eee whole community, to deal with the shedder of blood. The 


kinsfolk. justice which the king administered was really arbitration. <A 
Attitude to 


_ strangers, Stranger had no right of protection, and might be slainina — 


aa 4} forcion community, unless he was bound by the bond of guest 
“friendship with a member of that community, and then he 
Wealth, came under the protection of Zeus the Hospitable. Wealth 
in these ages consisted of herds and flocks; for, though the 
Greeks were tillers of the soil and had settled in a country 
which was already agricultural, the land was not rich enough 
to bestow wealth. The value of a suit of armour, for instance, 
Piracy. or a slave was expressed in oxen. Piracy was a common 
trade, as was inevitable in a period when there was no 
organised maritime power strong enough to put it down. So 
many practised this means of livelihood that it bore no 
reproach; and when seamen landed on a strange strand, the 
natural question to ask them was: “ Outlanders, whence come 

ye? are ye robbers that rove the seas?” 


Sect. 9. FALL OF GREEK MONARCHIES AND RISE OF THE 
REPUBLICS 
What the Under their kings the Greeks had conquered the coasts and 
“nga islands of the Aegean, and had created the city-state. These 
were the two great contributions of monarchy to Grecian his- 
tory. In forwarding the change from rural life in scattered 
thorps to life in cities, the kings were doubtless considering 
Lfets of themselves as well their people: They thought that the 
city-life. ae 
change would consolidate their own power by bringing the 
whole folk directly under their own eyes. But it also brought 
the king more directly under the eye of his folk. The frailties, 
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ipacities, and misconduct of a soi lord were more TOnOea 
e small compass of a city; he was more generally criticised 
judged. City-life too was less appropriate to the patri- 
. hal character of the Homeric “shepherd of the people.” 
Moreover, in a city those who were ill-pleased with the king’s 
rule were more tempted to murmur together, and able more 
easily to conspire. Considerations like these may help us to Decline of 
_ imagine how it came about that throughout the greater part of perio 
Greece in the eighth century the monarchies were declining 
and disappearing, and republics were taking their place. It is 
_ a transformation of which the actual process is hidden from us, 
and we can only guess at probable causes; but we may be 
sure that the deepest cause of all was the change to city-life. 
The revolution was general; the infection caught and spread ; 
but the change in different states must have had different 
occasions, just as it took different shapes. In some cases gross 
misrule may have led to the violent deposition of a king; in 
other cases, if the succession to the sceptre devolved upon an 
infant or a paltry man, the nobles may have taken it upon 
themselves to abolish the monarchy. In many places perhaps 
the change was slower. The kings who had already sought to 
strengthen their authority by the foundation of cities must 
have sought also to increase or define those vague powers 
which belonged to an Aryan ruler—sought, perhaps, to act of 
_ their own freewill without due regard to the Council’s advice. 
_ When such attempts at magnifying the royal power went too 
far, the elders-of the Council might rise and gainsay the king, 
and force him to enter into a contract with his people that he 
would govern constitutionally. Of the existence of such con- 
tracts we have evidence. The old monarchy lasted into late 
times in remote Molossia, and there the king was obliged to 
take a solemn oath to rule his people according to law. In 
other cases, the rights of the king might be strictly limited, in 
consequence of his seeking to usurp undue authority; and the 
imposition of limitations might go on until the office of king, 
although maintained in name, became in fact a mere magis- 
tracy in a state wherein the real power had passed elsewhere. 
Of the survival of monarchy in a limited form we have an 
example at Sparta; of its survival as a mere magistracy we 
have an example at Athens. And it should be observed that 
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the functions of the monarch were already restricted by limi $ 
which could easily be restricted further. Though he was the 


supreme giver of dooms, there might be other heads of clans — 


or tribes in the state who could give dooms and judgment as 
well as he. Though he was the chief priest, there were 
other families than his to which certain priesthoods were 
confined. He was therefore not the sole fountain of justice 

There i is a vivid scene in Homer which seems to have been 
painted when kings were seeking to draw tighter the reins of 
the royal power. The poet, who is in sympathy with the 
kings, draws a comic and odious caricature of the “bold” carle 


with the gift of fluent speech, who criticises the conduct and _ 


policy of the kings. Such an episode could hardly have 
suggested itself in the old days before city-life had begun ; 
Thersites is assuredly a product of the town. Odysseus, who 
rates and beats him, announces, in another part of the same 
scene, a maxim which has become as famous as Thersites him- 
self: “ the sovereignty of many is not good; let there be one 
sovereign, one king.” That is a maxim which would win 
applause for the minstrel in the banquet-halls of monarchs 
who were trying to carry through a policy of centralisation at 
the expense of the chiefs of the tribes. 

Where the monarchy was abolished, the government passed 
into the hands of those who had done away with it, the noble 
families of the state. The distinction of the nobles from the 
rest of the people is, as we have seen, an ultimate fact with 


Rule of the which we have to start. When the nobles assume the govern- 


nobles. 


ment and become the rulers, an aristocratic republic arises. 
Sometimes the power is won, not by the whole body of the 
noble clans, but by the clan to which the king belonged. 
This was the case at Corinth, where the royal family of the 
Bacchiads became the rulers. In most cases the aristocracy 
and the whole nobility coincided ; but in others, as at Corinth, 
the aristocracy was only a part of the nobility, and the con- 
stitution was an oligarchy of the narrowest form. 

At this stage of society the men of the noble class were 
the nerve and sinew of the state. Birth was then the best 
general test of excellence that could be found, and the rule of 
the nobles was a true aristocracy, the government of the most 
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They caer ‘the craft. of ruling ents were 
ane they handed it down from father 7” son; and 
ugh 1 no great men arose—great men are dangerous in an 
tocracy—the government was conducted with knowledge 
d skill. Close aristocracies, like the Corinthian, were apt to 


become oppressive ; and, when the day approached for aristo- 

cracies in their turn to give way to new constitutions, there 

were signs of grievous degeneration. But on the whole the 

_ Greek republics flourished in the aristocratic stage, and were 
guided with eminent ability. 


The rise of the republics is about to take us into a new 


_ epoch of history; but it is important to note the continuity of 
_ the work which was to be done by the aristocracies with that 


which was accomplished by the kings. The two great achieve- Two 
ments of the aristocratic age are the planting of Greek cities pier 
in lands far beyond the limits of the Aegean sea, and the aristo- 
elaboration of political machinery. The first of these is simply (7°, 
the continuation of the expansion of the Greeks around the sation (see 
Aegean itself. But the new movement of expansion is dis- ee IL 
tinguished, as we shall see, by certain peculiarities in its out- 8-1-3; 
ward forms,—features which were chiefly due to the fact that 
city-life had been introduced before the colonisation began. 

The beginning of colonisation belonged to the age of transition 


from monarchy to republic; it was systematically promoted by 


the aristocracies, and it took a systematic shape. The creation 2. Political 


of political machinery carried on the work of consolidation 7777""” 


which the kings had begun when they gathered together into 
cities the loose elements of their states. When royalty was 
abolished or put, as we say, “into commission,” the ruling 
families of the republic had to substitute magistracies tenable 
for limited periods and had to determine how the magistrates 
were to be appointed, how their functions were to be circum- 
seribed, how the provinces of authority were to be assigned. 
New machinery had to be created, to replace that one of the 
three parts of the constitution which had disappeared. It 
may be added that under the aristocracies the idea of law Growth of 
began to take a clearer shape in men’s minds, and the tradi- aus 
tions which guided usage began to assume the form of laws. 
In the lays of Homer we hear only of the single dooms given 
by the kings or judges in particular cases. At the close of 
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the aristocratic period comes the age of the lawgivers, and the 
aristocracies had prepared the material which the lawgivers 
improved, qualified, and embodied in codes. 


Sect. 10. PHOENICIAN INTERCOURSE WITH GREECE 


The Greeks were destined to become a great sea-faring 
people. But sea-trade was a business which it took them 
many ages to learn, after they had reached the coasts of the 
Aegean ; it was long before they could step into the place of 
the old sea-kings of Crete. Their occupation of the islands 
was accompanied by a decline of the maritime supremacy 
which the Aegean islanders and especially the Cretans enjoyed; 
and there was a long interval during which the trade of the 
Aegean with the east was partly carried on by strangers. The 
men who took advantage of this opening were the traders of 
the city-states of Sidon and Tyre on the Syrian coast, men of 
that Semitic stock to which Jew, Arab, and Assyrian alike 
belonged. These coast-landers, born merchants like the Jews, 
seem to have migrated to the shores of the Mediterranean 
from an older home on the shores of the Red Sea, and it is 
possible that this older home was a region of the land known 
to the Egyptians as the land of Punt. This would explain the 
origin of their Punic name. But Greek fancy associated the 
name of the traders from the east with a like-sounding word 
of their own, phoenix, “ bright-red,” a name or epithet of the 
sun-god; and so the men of Sidon and Sidon’s sister-cities 
were called Phoenicians—as it were, men from Phoenicé, the 
sun-god’s red land. And various legends grew up, most famous 
of all the legend of Cadmus and Europa, connecting Phoenicia 
with Greece. 

We have no warrant for speaking of a Phoenician sea-lord- 
ship in the Aegean. The evidence of the Homeric poems 
shows clearly that between the commercial enterprise of the 
heroic age and the commercial enterprise of the later Greeks 
there was an interval of perhaps two hundred years or there- 
abouts, during which no Greek state possessed a sea-power 
strong enough to exclude foreign merchants from Greek seas, 
and trade was consequently shared by Greek and Tyrian 
merchants. It was not only Phoenician carriers who came to 


= _ ze 
he Wares also sailed to ee and sikcies ;? and the 
s developed a considerable sea-power. We shall see in - 
next chapter how the men of Tyre and Sidon made a new 
Phoenicia in the western Mediterranean; but on the shores of wo 
the Aegean they seem to have made no serious attempts, or at /amiclan 
least to have succeeded in no attempts, to plant permanent settle- ix Greece ; 
ments, except at Camirus in Rhodes, at Abdéra in Thrace, and only Sa 
possibly in the island of Cythera. It may be that they had stations. 
_ stations at the purple fisheries of Cos and Nisyros and Erythrae 
_ and elsewhere; it has been supposed that they were the first to 
tap the gold-mines of Siphnos and Thasos and even the silver- 
mines of Attica. It has been held that there were Phoenician 
settlements on the Isthmus of Corinth, under the Acropolis of 
Athens, and even at inland Thebes. There is no assurance 
or probability that such settlements were ever made. The 
Phoenicians doubtless had marts here and there on coast or 
island; but there is no reason to think that Canaanites made 
homes for themselves on Greek soil or introduced Semitic 
blood into the population of Greece. It was not here that the 
struggle was to be fought out between Baal and Zeus. Their 
ships were ever winding in and out of the Aegean isles from 
south to north, bearing fair naperies from Syria, fine-wrought 
bowls and cups from the workshops of Sidonian and Cypriot 
silversmiths, and all manner of luxuries and ornaments; and 
‘this constant commercial intercourse lasting for two centuries 
is amply sufficient to account for all the influence that 
Phoenicia exerted upon Greece. In the worship of Aphrodite 
and other Greek goddesses we see the influence of the cult of 
_ Syrian Astarte; and the Phoenician god Melkart was not only 
taken into Greek mythology under the name Melicertes, but 
was identified in many places with the Greek god Heracles. 
The briskest trade was perhaps driven with the thriving cities 
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1 The predominance of Sidon seems to have ceased about the tenth century ; 
the date is uncertain. Then there was a short period in which the Philistines, 
who overthrew Sidon, were dominant; and then the period of Tyre’s power 
began. It is obvious that the use of ‘‘ Sidonians” for Phoenicians (or orientals) 
in a Homeric passage does not prove that the passage was composed in the 
Sidonian period, but only that the Greeks had had intercourse with Phoenicia 
before the end of the Sidonian period. Probably most of the Phoenician passages 
in Homer belong to the Tyrian period. The legendary connexion of Minos (as 
son of Europa the daughter of Phoenix) with Phoenicia need prove nothing more 
than active intercourse of trade between Phoenicia and Crete, 
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diffused it in Syria, as the general designation of all the Greeks. - 
These things were of slight concern compared with one — 
inestimable service which the Phoenicians are said to have 
rendered to Hellas and thereby to Europe. It is generally 
supposed that they gave the Greeks the most useful instrument 
of civilisation, the art of writing. If this theory is true, it was 


anne 102 perhaps at the beginning of the ninth century, hardly later, 


that the Phoenician alphabet was moulded to the needs of the 
Greek language. In this adaptation the Greeks showed their 
genius. The alphabet of the Phoenicians and their Semitic 
brethren is an alphabet of consonants; the Greeks added the 
vowels. They took some of the consonantal symbols for which — 
their own language had no corresponding sounds, and used 
these superfluous signs to represent the vowels. Several 
alphabets, differing in certain details, were diffused in various 
parts of the Hellenic world, but they all agree in the main 
points, and we may suppose that the original idea was worked 
out in Jonia. In Ionia, at all events, writing was introduced 
at an early period and was perhaps used by poets of the ninth 
century. Certain it is that the earliest reference to writing is 
in the Jliad, in the story of Bellerophon, who. carries from 
Argos to Lycia “deadly symbols in a folded tablet.” It seems 


‘simpler to suppose that the poet had in his mind a letter 


written in the Greek alphabet, than that he was thinking of 
the old pictorial forms of writing which were employed in 


-ancient times; and if this be so, the Greek alphabet must 


Phoenician 
art. 


have been in use before the episode of Bellerophon was com- 
posed. Perhaps the earliest example of a Greek writing that 
We possess is on an Attic jar of the seventh century; it says 
the jar shall be the prize of the dancer who dances more gaily 
than all others." But the lack of early inscriptions is what we 
should expect. The new art was used for ordinary and literary 
purposes long before it was employed for official records. The 
Greek alphabet, if it was indeed derived from the Phoenician, 
was the great gift which the Semites, who themselves derived 
it from Egypt, gave to Europe. 

The Phoenicians exerted little or insignificant influence upon 
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art; ak the contrary, it was ne from vine art 
they learned much of what they knew.) They had no 
tistic genius; they were imitators, not creators. And though 


the Homeric poems show that the skill of Phoenician artists 
; was highly prized, the Greeks of Ionia had not to send to 
_ Phoenicia for lack of cunning workmen at home. The subjects 


wrought on the shield which the master-smith made for Achilles 2ne shield 


may be illustrated by inlaid works in metal of Phoenician or % 4% 


(im Tiad 
Cypriot craftsmen, but there is not the smallest reason to think xviii.) 


that the work which stimulated the poet’s imagination was poet. 


made by foreign hands. It was rather wrought by some ‘us. 


successor of the ancient craftsmen whose handiwork we see in 
those inlaid dagger-blades which were found in tombs at 
Mycenae. The work of the artist has doubtless been elaborated scenes from 
and beautified by the imagination of the poet, who has drawn 07 
vivid and beautiful scenes of life in Ionia in the ninth century. 9¢h cent. 
The shield, wrought in bronze, tin, silver, and gold, is round 
and has a ringed space in the centre, encompassed by three 
concentric girdles. In the middle is the earth, the sea, and 
the heaven, with “the unwearied sun and the moon at her full, 
and all the stars wherewith heaven is crowned.” The subject 
of the first circle is Peace and War. Here are scenes in a 
city at peace—banquets, brides borne through the streets by 
torchlight to their new homes, the elders dealing out justice ; 
there is another city besieged, and scenes of battle. The 
second circle shows scenes from country-life at various seasons 
of the year: ploughing in spring, the ploughman drinking a 
draught of wine as he reaches the end of the black furrow; a 
king watching reapers reaping in his meadows, and the pre- 
parations for a harvest festival; a bright vintage scene, “ young 
men and maids bearing the sweet fruit in wicker baskets,” and 
dancing, while a boy plays a lyre and sings the song of Linus ; 
herdsmen with their dogs pursuing two lions which had carried 
off an ox from the banks of a sounding river; a pasture and 
shepherds’ huts in a mountain glen. The whole was girded by 
the third, outmost circle through which “the great might of 
the river Oceanus” flowed—rounding off, as it were, the life 
of mortals by its girdling stream. 

1 The ‘‘Mycenaean” colonisation of Cyprus carried Aegean culture to the 
gates of Phoenicia. It is possible that it also affected Assyria. 
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Suor. 11. Greek ReconsTRUCTION OF EARLY GREEK 
HIsTorY 


We must now see what the Greeks thought of their own 


early history. Their construction of it, though founded on — 
legendary tradition and framed without much historical sense, — 


has considerable importance, since their idéas about the past 
affected their views of the present. Their belief in their 
legendary past was thoroughly practical; mythic events were 
often the basis of diplomatic transactions ; claims to territory 
might be founded on the supposed conquests or dominions of 
ancient heroes of divine birth.’ 


At first, before the growth of historical curiosity, the chief 


motive for investigating the past was the desire of noble families 
to derive their origin from a god. For this purpose they 
sought to connect their pedigrees with heroic ancestors, especi- 
ally with Heracles or with the warriors who had fought at 
Troy. For just as the Trojan war came to be regarded as a 
national enterprise, so Heracles—who seems originally to have 
been specially associated with Argolis—was looked on as a 
national hero. The consequence was that the Greeks framed 
their history on genealogies and determined their chronology 
by generations, reckoning three generations to a hundred years. 
The later Homeric poets must have contributed a great deal to 
the fixing of the mutual relations of legendary events; but it 
was the poets of the school of Hesiod in the seventh century 
who did most to reduce to a historical system the legends of 
the heroic age. Their poems are lost, but they were worked 
up into still more complete and elaborate schemes by the 
prose logographers or “story-writers” of the sixth and fifth 
centuries, of whom perhaps the most influential were Hecataeus 
of Miletus and Acusilaus of Argos. The original works of the 
logographers have also perished, but their teaching has come 
down to us fully enough in the works of later compilers and 
commentators. 

In the first place, it had to be determined how the various 


1 Grote has illustrated this from our own history. The belief in the descent 
of the kings of England from Brute the Trojan was still robust in the seventeenth 
century. It figured in a state document drawn up in A.p, 1301 to uphold the 
rights of the English crown in the dispute with Scotland. 


SEE 


‘derived their whole stock from an eponymous ancestor, 
1lén, who lived in Thessaly. They had then to account fr 
distribution into a number of different branches. In Greece 
proper they might have searched long, among the various folks 
8 yeaking various idioms, for some principle of classification 
which should determine the nearer and further degrees of 
Kinship between the divisions of the race, and establish two or 
three original branches to which every community could trace 
itself back. But when they looked over to the eastern Greece 
on the farther side of the Aegean, they saw, as it were, a 
reflection of themselves, their own children divided into three 
homogeneous groups—Aeolians, Ionians, and Dorians. This 
gave a simple classification: three families sprung from Aeolus, 
Jon, and Dorus, who must evidently have been the sons of 
Hellen. But there was one difficulty. Homer’s Achaeans 
had still to be accounted for; they could not be affiliated to 
Aeolians, or Ionians, or Dorians, none of whom play a part in 
the Jliad. Accordingly it was arranged that Hellen had three 
sons, Aeolus, Dorus, and Xuthus; and Ion and Achaeus were 
_ the sons of Xuthus.® It was easy enough then, by the help of 
tradition and language, to fit the ethnography of Greece under 
these labels; and the manifold dialects were forced under 
three * artificial divisions. 


The two great events on which everything turned and to The 


the one race were related. As soon as the Claaianee 


tion of the 
me to be called by the common name of Hellenes/ ne 


Dorian 


which all other events were related were the Trojan war and gon gves¢ 
e 
the Dorian conquest of the Peloponnesus. A most curious eae 


s the 


version of the Dorian conquest was invented in Argos and won pipe 


: the 
its way into general belief; it is a striking illustration of aa 


the motives and methods of the Greeks in reconstructing their 
past. The Temenids, the royal family of Argos, derived them- 


1 See below, p. 110. 

2 Hellen and his sons were placed in Thessaly because the Hellenes of Homer 
lived in Thessalian regions. Hellen was variously represented as the son of Zeus 
and the son of Deucalion (who was the son of Prometheus and Pandora). 

® The motive for making Ion and Achaeus brothers was the belief that in 
consequence of the Dorian invasion Achaeans and Ionians had together left the 
Peloponnesus and colonised Asia Minor. As a matter of fact an association of 
the Achaeans with the Aeolians would have been nearer thq truth. 

4 Not four, for the Achaeans had been partly dorized and partly ionized. 
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selves from Aegimius, to whom the foundation of the Dorian 
institutions was ascribed. But as the fame and glory of 
Heracles waxed great, the Temenids desired to connect them- 
selves with him. The problem was solved with wonderful skill. 
The eponymous ancestors of the three Dorian tribes, Hyllus, 
Pamphylus, and Dyman, were naturally regarded as the sons 
of Aegimius. According to the new story Hyllus was really 
the son of Heracles. It was said that Heracles fought against 
the Lapiths for Aegimius who was Dorian king in Thessaly, 
and that he received a third of the kingdom as a reward for 
his valiant service. On his death, his children were protected 
by Aegimius, who adopted Hyllus, and confirmed him in the 
possession of his father’s third. The sons of Hyllus failed in 
their attempts to recover the possessions of Heracles in the 
Peloponnesus; the achievement was reserved for his great- 
grandchildren, Temenus, Cresphontes, and Aristodemus. With 
a Dorian host, they crossed from Naupactus, under the guidance 
of a one-eyed Aetolian man named Oxylus, and conquered all 
the Peloponnesus except Arcadia. They gave Elis to Oxylus 
for his pains. Those of the Achaean inhabitants of the penin- 
sula, who did not migrate beyond the sea, retreated to the 
northern coast-land—the historical Achaea. The other three 
parts of the Peloponnesus fell by lot to the three brothers, 
Messenia to Cresphontes, Laconia to Aristodemus, and Argos 
to Temenus. An explanation was added how there were two 
royal houses at Sparta. Aristodemus died prematurely, and 
Laconia was divided between his twin sons Eurysthenes and 
Procles.* 

Thus the Dorian invasion was justified as a recovery of 
usurped rights; and the royal houses of Argos and Sparta 
renounced their Dorian origin and connected themselves by 
blood with Heracles who was associated with the pre-Dorian 
lords of Argolis. In the conception of the Dorian conquest 
there were two serious mistakes. The explanation of the 
origin of Peloponnesian Achaea was due to the false idea, 
derived from Homer, that the older inhabitants of the peninsula 
were Achaeans ; and there was no such thing as a Dorian 
conquest of Messenia till a far later epoch. 


* See below, p. 126. Agis and Eurypon, the ancestors of the royal families, 
the Agids and Eurypontids, were made sons of Eurysthenes and Procles, 


0 the Greeks are also illustrated by the manner of his associa- 
tion with Troy. The framework of legendary chronology for- 


bade his taking part in the Trojan war; he belonged to an 


fe den generation than Agamemnon and Achilles. But Greece 


_ —or at least Argos—was determined that the great hero, whose 
life was spent in clearing the world of monsters and wicked 


Troy : thej\ 
Jirst Trojan 
expedition. 


_ men, should also appear as a champion of Hellas against Asia. — 


ee 


To Troy he must somehow be brought. Accordingly an older 
Trojan expedition was manufactured specially for him, and 


‘Troy was said to have been twice sacked. 


Every place in Greece had its own local legends, which 
grew up quite independently. ‘Sometimes they were adapted 
and modified to suit the legendary scheme of the poets and 
“story - writers”; but often they lived on, unscrupulously 
accepted notwithstanding all incompatibilities. In’ several 
cases we find in the poems of Homer and Hesiod legends which 
are inconsistent with those which became currently accepted. 
Thus Cadmus was the founder of Thebes according to the 
current legend; but in the Odyssey, Thebes is built by Amphion 
and Zethus. The origin of Corinth was traced on one hand to 
Ephyre, daughter of Ocean; on the other to Sisyphus, the son 
of Aeolus. The received genealogy of pre-Dorian Argos had 
no connexion with Hellen and his sons. Argos derived its 


origin from Inachus—a personification of the stream of Inachus 


which flows by the town—who, like most rivers, was regarded 
as a son of Ocean; Argos was his great-grandson ; Io, from 
whom the Danaoi were descended, was his daughter. Thus it 
emerges that the pre-Dorian Argives were not Hellenes, for 
they were not derived from Hellen. If the legend had been 
true to history they should have been traced from Ion, as there 
was probably a large Ionian element in Argolis. The Arcadians 
derived themselves from Pelasgus—the eponymous ancestor of 
the Pelasgian race—and this belief reflects what was doubtless 
an historical fact, that the bulk of the population of Arcadia 
belonged to the old pre-Hellenic race of the land. But the 
manipulators of legend did not keep their hand from Pelasgus. 
While Hesiod regarded him as an earth-born man, an Argive 
logographer made him out to be a brother of Argos and 
descended from Inachus. 


The significance of ‘Heracles and the ele methods Heracles at : 
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But for most of the Greeks connexions with Hellen and his 
sons were manufactured. It was to Aeolus that most descents 
were traced. He had seven sons and five daughters, and it 
was not difficult to work out more or less plausible connexions. 
Aetolian legends fastened themselves on to his daughter Calyce. 
His son Sisyphus founded Corinth. The Thessalian heroes, 
Admetus and Jason, were derived from another son, Cretheus. 
Perhaps the most interesting instance is the genealogy which 
was established for the Codrid families of Miletus and other 
cities of Ionia. They traced up their lineage to Poseidon and 
at the same time derived themselves from Hellen. The story 
was that Salmoneus, son of Aeolus, had a daughter who bore 
to Poseidon twin sons, Pelias and Neleus. As Pelias won the 
Thessalian kingdom of Ioleos, Neleus went forth from the land 
and founded a kingdom for himself at Pylos in the south-west 
of the Peloponnesus. He was succeeded by Nestor, who in 
his old age bore a part in the Trojan war. Nestor’s fourth 
successor Melanthus was ruler of Pylos when the Dorians came 
down into the Peloponnesus, and he retreated before their 
attack to Athens, where he became king and was the father 
of Codrus. Then Neleus, a son of Codrus, led the Ionian 
migration to Asia Minor. Thus a number of different traditions 
were wrought into a narrative, which, originating in Ionia, was 
accepted in Attica and influenced the ideas of the Athenians 
about a part of their own early history. 

The Greeks were not content that their legends should be 
confined to the range of their own country and their own race ; 
and, in curious contrast with that exclusive pride which drew 
a hard and fast line between Greek and barbarian, they brought 
their ancestors and their myths into connexion with foreign 
lands. Thus the myth of Io made the Danaoi of Argos 
cousins of the Egyptians. By her amour with Zeus, Io 
became the grandmother of Danaus and Aegyptus, the epony- 
mous ancestors of the two peoples. Cadmus, the name-sire 
of the Cadmeians of Thebes, was represented as a Phoenician, 
who went forth from his own land in quest of his sister 
Europa and settled in Boeotia. The Aeolian colonists found 
a new origin for Pelops in Lesbos or in Lydia; and the tale 
which gained widest belief made him son of Tantalus, king of 
Sipylus, whence he migrated to the Peloponnesus and founded 


the 1 oyal line of spake: from aera Te ee was sprung. 


connexion with Colchis, representing Aeetes, offspring of the 
Sun, as the first Corinthian king, and his daughter Medea as 
heiress to the land. The true home of the Greeks before they 
won dominion in Greece had passed clean out of their remem- 
_ brance, and they looked to the east, not to the north, as the 
_ quarter from which some of their ancestors had migrated. 


Jorinthian legend brought the early eae of Corinth into Colchis. 


Of the legends which won sincere credence among the ge 


Greeks, and assumed as we may say a national significance, ° 
none is more curious or more obscure in its origin than that 
of the Amazons. A folk of warrior women, strong and brave, 
living apart from men, were conceived to have dwelt in Asia 
in the heroic age, and proved themselves worthy foes of the 
Greek heroes. An obvious etymology of their name, “ breast- 
less,” suggested the belief that they used to burn off the right 
breast that they might the better draw the bow. In the 


> Amazons. 


Iliad Priam tells how he fought against their army in Phrygia ; Zn the Iliad 


and one of the perilous tasks which are set to Bellerophon is 


' to march against the Amazons. In a later Homeric poem, the 3)" 
Amazon Penthesilea appears as a dreaded adversary of the ones 


Greeks at Troy. To win the girdle of the Amazon queen was 
one of the labours of Heracles. All these adventures hap- 
pened in Asia Minor; and, though this female folk was 
located in various places, its original and proper home was 
ultimately placed on the river Thermodon near the Greek 


colony of Amisus. But the Amazons attacked Greece itself. Amazn 


It was told that Theseus carried off their queen Antiope, and 4; 
so they came and invaded Attica. There was a terrible battle 
in the town of Athens, and the invaders were defeated after a 
long struggle. At the feast of Theseus the Athenians used to 
sacrifice to the Amazons; there was a building called the 
Amazoneion in the western quarter of the city; and the 
episode was believed by such men as Isocrates and Plato to 
be as truly an historical fact as the Trojan war itself. The 
battles of Greeks with Amazons were a favourite subject of 
Grecian sculptors; and, like the Trojan war and the adventure 
of the golden fleece, the Amazon story fitted into the concep- 
tion of an ancient and long strife between Greece and Asia. 
The details of the famous legends—the labours of Heracles, 
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the Trojan war, the voyage of the Argonauts, the tale of 
Cadmus, the life of Oedipus, the two sieges of Thebes by the 
Argive Adrastus, and all the other familiar stories—belong to 
mythology and lie beyond our present scope. But we have to 
realise that the later Greeks believed them and discussed them 
as sober history. Two powerful generating forces of these 
historic myths had been the custom of families and cities to 
trace their origin to a god, and the instinct of the Greeks to 
personify places, especially towns, rivers, and springs. Then, 
when men began both to become keenly conscious of a com- 
munity of race and language, and to speculate upon the past, 
attempts were naturally made to bring the various myths of 
Greece into harmony; since they were true, they must be 
reconciled. Ultimately they were reduced into chronological 
systems, which were based upon genealogical reckonings by 
generations. Hecataeus of Miletus counted a generation as 
forty years; but it was’ more usual to reckon three generations 
to a hundred years. According to the scheme which finally 
won the widest acceptance, Troy was taken in 1184 B.c., and 
the Dorians invaded the Peloponnesus under the leadership of 
the Heraclids in 1104 B.c., and both these dates accord more 
closely than one might expect, considering the method by 
which they were obtained, with the general probabilities of 
the case. 


? The system of Eratosthenes (c. 220 B.c.). It included the following dates :— 


Cadmus, B.C. 1313 Seven against Thebes, B.c. 1218 Return of Heraclidae, B.c. 1104 
Pelops, = 1283 ~=—- Fall of Troy, >, 1184 Death of Codrus, ; 1044 
Heracles, ,, 1261-1209 Thessalian conquest, Tonic migration, >» 1044 
Argonatus, ,, 1225 Boeotian aa . 1124 Lycurgus at Sparta, ya 8B 


” 
Aeolic migration, J 
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CHAPTER II 
THE EXPANSION OF GREECE 


Sect. 1. CAUSES AND CHARACTER OF GREEK COLONISATION 


THE expansion of the Greeks beyond Greece proper and the 
coasts of the Aegean, the plantation of Greek colonies on the 
shores of Thrace and the Black Sea, in Italy and Sicily, even 
in Spain and Gaul, began in the eighth and reached its com- 
pletion in the sixth century. But it must not be regarded as 
a single or isolated phenomenon, It was the continuation of 
the earlier expansion over the Aegean islands and the coast of 
Asia Minor, the details of which were forgotten by the Greeks 
themselves, and are consequently unknown to us. 

The cause of Greek colonisation is not to be found in mere 
trade interests. These indeed were in most cases a motive, 
and in some of the settlements on the Black Sea they were 
perhaps a leading motive. But the great difference between 
Greek and Phoenician colonisation is that, while the Phoeni- 
cians aimed solely at promoting their commerce, and only a 
few of their settlements, notably Carthage, became more than 
mere trading-stations or factories, Greek colonisation satisfied 
other needs than desire of commercial profit. It was the ex- 
pression of the adventurous spirit which has been poetically 
reflected in the legends of the “Sailing of the Argo” and the 
“Home-coming of Odysseus”—the same spirit, not to be ex- 
pressed in any commercial formula, which prompted English 
colonisation. 

Trade, of course, sometimes paved the way. Colonists 
followed in the paths of trade, and the merchants of Miletus, 
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_ The adventurous, the discontented, and the needy were always 


e; iarieah eee Nae honts and conan sites for cities, a7 He 


and when they returned home organised parties of settlers. tion: 


to be found. But in the case of the early colonies at least, it ake 


- was not over-population of the land, so much as the nature 

of the land-system, that drove men to emigrate. In various 
ways, under the family system, which was ill suited to inde- 
pendent and adventurous spirits, it would come about that 
individual members were excluded from a share in the common 
estate, and ‘separated from their kin. Such lacklands were 
ripe for colonial enterprise. Again, the political circum- 
stances of most Greek states in the eighth and seventh cen- 
turies favoured emigration. We have seen that at this time 


the aristocratic form of government generally prevailed. ee 


Sometimes a king was formally at the head, but he was 
really no more than the first of peers; a body of nobles were 
the true masters. Sometimes there was an aristocracy within 
an aristocracy; or a large clan, like the Bacchiads at Corinth, 
held the power. In all cases the distinction between the 
members of the ruling class and the mass of free citizens was 
widened and deepened. It was the tendency of the rulers to 
govern in their own interest and oppress the multitude, and 
they cared little to disguise their contempt for the mass of 
the people. At Mytilene things went so far that the Pen- 
thilids, who had secured the chief power, went about in the 
streets, armed with clubs, and knocked down citizens whom 
they disliked. Under these conditions there were strong in- 
ducements for men to leave their native city where they were 
of little account and had to endure the slights, if nothing 
worse, of their rulers, and to join in the foundation of a new 
polis where they might themselves rule. The same induce- 
ment drew nobles who did not belong to the inner oligarchical 


circle. In fact, political discontent was an immediate cause Colonisa- 


of Greek colonisation; and conversely it may be said tha 


tome a 
t 


colonisation was a palladium of aristocracy. If this outlet aristooraia 


had not existed, or if it had not suited the Hellenic temper, the ° 
aristocracies might not have lasted so long, and they wisely dis- 
cerned that it was their own interest to encourage colonisation. 

But while we recognise the operation of general causes we 


Special 
CAUSES. 
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must not ignore special causes. We must, for instance, take 
into account the fact that Miletus and the south Ionian cities 
were unable to expand in Caria, as the north Ionian cities 
expanded in Lydia, because the Carians were too strong for 
them; and Lycia presented the same kind of barrier to 
Rhodes. Otherwise, perhaps neither Rhodes nor Miletus 
would have sent settlers to distant lands. 

Wherever the Greek went, he retained his wea and 
language, and made a Greek “polis.” It was as if a bit of 
Greece were set down on the remote shores of the Euxine or 
in the far west on the wild coasts of Gaul or Iberia. The 


Relation of colony was a private enterprise, but the bond of kinship with 
the colony the “ mother-city ” was carefully fostered, and though political 
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Oracles. 


discontent might have been the cause which drove the founders 
forth, yet that solemn departure for a distant land, where a 
new city-state, protected by the same gods, was to spring up, 
always sealed a reconciliation. The emigrants took fire from 
the public hearth of their city to light the fire on that of their 
new home. Intercourse between colonies and the mother- 
country was specially kept up at the great religious festivals 
of the year, and various marks of filial respect were shown by 
the daughter to the mother. When, as frequently befell, the 
colony determined herself in turn to throw off a new shoot, it 
was the recognised custom that she should seek the oecist or 
leader of the colonists from the mother-city. Thus the 
Megarian colony, Byzantium, when it founded its own colony, 
Mesembria, must have sought an oecist from Megara. The 
political importance of colonisation was sanctified by religion, 
and it was a necessary formality, whenever a settlement was 
to be made, to ask the approbation of the Delphic god. The 
most ancient oracular god of Greece was Zeus of Dodona. 
The Selli, his priests and “interpreters,” are mentioned in the 
Iliad ; and in the Odyssey Dodona appears as a place to which 
a king of the west might go to ask the will of Zeus “from the 
lofty oak,” wherein the god was conceived to dwell. But the 
oak-shrine in the highlands of Epirus was too remote ta be- 
come the chief oracle of Greece, and the central position of 
Delphi enabled the astute priests of the Pythian Apollo? to 


* The Delphic oracle is also mentioned in the Odyssey, in the passage of the 
legend of Oedipus (xix. 296). 


5 PLeomithoikty of their 4s as a true ate to the 
reme place in the Greek world. There were other oracular 
ties who foretold the future; there was, not far off, Tro-. 
phonius at Boeotian Lebadea; there was Amphiaraus in the 
land of the Graes, not yet Boeotian. But none of these ever 
became even a rival of the Delphian Apollo, who by the 
seventh century at least had won the position of adviser to 
‘European Greece.! 
_ It is worthy of notice that colonisation tended to promote Conscious- 
a feeling of unity among the Greek peoples, and it did so in oe nite 
two ways. By the wide diffusion of their race on the fringe promotedsy 
of barbarous lands, it brought home to them more fully the ait” 
contrast between Greek aad barbarian, and, by consequence, through (1) 
the community of the Greeks. The Greek dwellers in Asia (rows 
Minor, neighbours of not-Greek peoples, were naturally im- “reeks ; 
pressed with their own unity in a way which was strange to 
dwellers in Boeotia or Attica, who were surrounded on all 
sides by Greeks and were therefore alive chiefly to local differ- 
ences. With the diffusion of their sons over various parts of 
the world, the European Greeks acquired a stronger sense of 
unity. In the second place, colonisation led to the association (2) joint 
of Greeks of different cities. An oecist who decided to?” 
organise a party of colonists could not always find in his own 
i city a sufficient number of men willing to take part in the 
' enterprise. He therefore enlisted comrades from other cities ; 
and thus many colonies were joint undertakings and con- 
tained a mixture of citizens of various nationality. This 
feature was not indeed confined to the later epoch of colonisa- 
tion; it is one of the few facts about the earlier settlements 
on the Asiatic coast of which we can be certain. 


Sect. 2. CoLONIES ON THE COASTS OF THE EUXINE, PROPONTIS, 
AND NortH AEGEAN 


The voyage of the Argonauts in quest of the golden fleece Legend of 
commemorates in a delightfal legend the menioratle day on “¢ A792. 
which Greek sailors for the first time burst into the waters of 
the Euxine Sea. Accustomed to the island straits and short 
distances of the Aegean, they fancied that when they had 


1 The influence of the oracle is another question. See below, p. 170. 
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passed the Bosphorus they were embarking on a boundless 
ocean, and they called it the “Main,” Pontos. Even when 
they had circumnavigated its shores it might still seem bound- 


less, for they knew not where the great rivers, the Ister, the 


Tanais, the Danapris, might lead. The little preliminary sea 
into which the Hellespont widens, to contract again into the 
narrow passage of the Bosphorus, was appropriately named the 
“vestibule of the Pontus”—Propontis. Full of creeks and 
recesses, it is happily described by Euripides as the “bayed 
water-key of the boundless Sea.” The Pontus was a treacher- 
ous field for the barques of even experienced mariners, and 
it was supposed to have received for this reason its name 
“ Euxine,” or Hospitable, in accordance with a habit of the 
Greeks to seek to propitiate adverse powers by pleasant 
names.!. It was when the compass of the Euxine was still 
unknown, and men were beginning shyly to explore its coasts, 
that the tale of the wanderings of Odysseus took form. He 
was imagined to have sailed from Troy into the Pontus, and, 
after having been driven about in its waters, to have at last 
reached Ithaca by an overland journey through Thrace and 
Epirus. In the Odyssey, as we have it now, compounded of 
many different legends and poems, this is disguised; the 
island of Circe has been removed to the far west, and the 
scene of the Descent to the Underworld translated to the 
Atlantic Ocean. But Circe, the daughter of the Sun, and 
sister of King Aeetes who possessed the golden fleece, belongs 
to the seas of Colchis; and the world of shades beyond the 
Cimmerians is to be sought near the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 
The mention of Sicily in some of the later parts of the poem, 


and the part played by Ithaca, which, with the other islands. 


of the Ionian sea, lay on the road to the western Mediter- 
ranean, reflect the beginning of the expansion of Greece in 
that direction. But the original wanderings of Odysseus were 
connected, not with the west, but with the exploration of the 
Euxine. 


A mist of obscurity hangs about the beginnings of the first © 


Greek cities which arose on the Pontic shores. Here Miletus 
was the pioneer. Merchants carrying the stuffs which were 
manufactured from the wool of Milesian sheep may have 


1 But this explanation is by no means certain. 


I 


ay 


es rablished Pereeciigecbions along the southern coast. Flax 
from Colchis, steel and silver, slaves were among the chief 
p ‘oducts which their wool bought. But the work of colonisa- afegarian 
tion beyond the gate of the Bosphorus can hardly have fully ns: 
begun until the gate itself was secured by the enterprise of 
Megara, which sent out men, in the first part of the seventh 
century, to found the towns of Chalcedon and Byzantium. Byzan- 

_ Byzantium could command the trade of the Black Sea, but the reo aon 
great commercial and political importance of her situation was Bs 
not fully appreciated until a thousand years had passed, when 

she became the rival and successor of Rome and took, in 
honour of her second founder, the name Constantinople. 

This is the first appearance of the little state of Megara in 

Greek history; and none of her contemporaries took a step 

that was destined to lead to greater things than the settle- 

ment on the Bosphorus. The story was fae Chalcedon was Chalcedon 
founded first, before the Megarians perceived the striking ad- PL Bey 
vantages of the opposite shore. and the Delphic oracle, which 

they consulted as a matter of course, chid them as “blind 

men.” Westward from Byzantium they also founded Selym- selymbria ; 
bria, on the north coast of the Propontis; eastward they Heraclea , 
established “ Heraclea in Pontus,” on the coast of Bithynia, (693. 4-@). 
i The enterprise of the Megarians stimulated Miletus, and Milesian 


_ she determined to anticipate thier in seizing the best sites mplatiens 
on the Pontie shore. At the most northerly point of the 
southern coast a strait-necked cape forms two natural harbours, 
an attractive site for settlers, and here the Milesians planted 
the city Sinope. Farther east, half-way to that extreme Sinope ; 
eastern point of the sea where the Phasis flows out at the foot 
of Mount Caucasus, arose another Milesian colony, Trapezus. Trebizond ; 
At the Bosphorus the Milesians had been anticipated by 
Megara, but they partly made up for this by planting Abydus Abydus ; 
on the Hellespont opposite Sestus, and they also seized a 
jutting promontory on the south coast of the Propontis, where 
a narrow neck, as at Sinope, forms two harbours. The town 
was named Cyzicus, and the peninsula was afterwards trans- Cyzicus. 


1 This city claimed to date from the eighth century, to have been swept away 
in the invasion of the Cimmerians, and to have risen again in the seventh ; but 
it is highly improbable that any of the Pontic cities were older than the towns 
of the Bosphorus and Propontis. 
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formed n the coins of the 
city shows what was one of the chief articles of her trade. | 


ise mpsacus, at the northern end of the Hellespont, once a Phocwun = 
Phoenician factory, was colonised by another Ionian city, pte 
Phocaea, about the same time, and the winged sea-horse on a 


_Lampsacene coins speaks of naval enterprise which led after- eee ee 


wards to wealth and prosperity. The foundation of Parion sMitesian 
was due to a joint undertaking of Miletus and Erythrae; and ast ee 
Clazomenae joined Miletus in planting Cardia at the neck aie 
of the Thracian Chersonese, in the important position of an eo 
advance fort against Thrace. On the southern side of the 
Hellespont the lands of the Scamander invited the Greeks of 
Lesbos, and a number of small Aeolian settlements arose. 

Greek settlements also sprang up in the more remote parts of Other 
the Euxine. Dioscurias and Phasis were founded in the far “mens 
east, in the fabled land of Colchis. On the Tauric Chersonesus Pontus : 
or “peninsula” (now the Crimea), Panticapaeum was founded Rete 
over against Phanagoria at the entrance to the Maeotic lake, Panti- 
and Tanais at the mouth of the like-named river. Heraclea, Tooke 
or Chersonesus, on the western side of the peninsula, was Heraclea, 

destined to preserve the municipal forms of an old Greek city Odea 
_ for more than a thousand years. Olbia at the mouth of the er 
Dnieper, Odessus, Istrus, Mesembria were only some of the 
Greek settlements which complete the circuit of the Black 

Sea. 

This sea and the Propontis were the special domain of the Worship of 
sea-god Achilles, whose fame grew greater by his association as 7" ™™ 
a hero with the legend of Troy. He was worshipped along 
the coasts as “lord of the Pontus”; and in Leuce, the “shining Movr- 
island” near the Danube’s mouth, the lonely island where no “x” 
man dwelled, he had a temple, and the birds of the sea were Temple at 
said to be its warders. es 

If Miletus and Megara took the most prominent part in 
extending the borders of the Greek world eastward of the 
Hellespont, the north-western corner of the Aegean was the Chalcidian 
special domain of Euboea. The barren islands of Sciathus eri 
and Peparethus were the bridge from Euboea to the coast of 
Macedonia, which, between the rivers Axius and Strymon, 
runs out into a huge three-pronged promontory. Here Chalcis 


planted so many towns that the whole promontory was named 


- Corinthian 


Pydna and 
Methone. 


Odysseus in 


the west. 


. by other aie ane Corinthian. Potdasay on rile ‘ 


Eretria, and those along the coast north of Acte by Andros, 


which was dependent on Eretria. Hence we may regard 
this group of cities as Euboean, though we cannot regard — 
it as Chalcidian. On the west side of the Thermaic Bay, 


two Euboean colonies were planted, Pydna and Methone, on 
Macedonian soil. 


Sect. 3. COLONIES IN THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


The earliest mention of Sicilian and Italian regions in 
literature is to be found in some later passages of the Odyssey, 
which should perhaps be referred to the eighth century. There 
we meet with the Sicels, and with the island of Sicania; while 
Temesa, where Greek traders could buy Tuscan copper, has 
the distinction of being the first Italian place mentioned by 
name in a literary record. By the end of the seventh century 
Greek states stood thick on the east coast of Sicily and round the 
sweep of the Tarentine Gulf. These colonies naturally fall 
into three groups : 

(1) The Euboean, which were both in Sicily and in Italy. 

(2) The Achaean, which were altogether on Italian soil. 

(3) The Dorian, which were, with few exceptions, in Sicily, 

The chronology is uncertain, and we cannot say whether 
the island or the mainland was first colonised. 

The oldest stories of the adventures of Odysseus were laid, 
as we have seen, in the half-explored regions of the Black Sea. 
Nothing shows more impressively the life of this poetry, and 
the power it had won over the hearts of the Greek folks, than 
the fact that when the navigation of the Italian and Sicilian 
seas began, these adventures were transferred from the east to 
the west; and in the further growth of this cycle of poems a 
new mythical geography was adopted. At a time when the 
Greeks knew so little of Italy that the southern promontories 
could be designated as “sacred islands,” the straits of Messana 
were identified with Scylla and Charybdis, Lipara became the 


westerly of the three prongs, which was called Pallene. sathonil 
was the central prong, and Acte, ending in Mount Athos, the 
eastern. Some of the colonies on Pallene were founded by — 


Aeolus, the home of the Cyclopes. was found in the 
mount of Aetna. Then Scheria, the isle of the Phaeacians, 


neied to be Coreyra; an entrance to the under-world was 
d at Cumae; and the rocks of the Sirens were sought 
Sorrento. una not only did the first glimpses of western 


hat ie promontory of Cheeni in cae territory bears the 
name of the sorceress of Colchis, is an evidence of the spell of 
4 Homeric song. Odysseus was not the only hero who was 


borne westward with Greek ships in the eighth century. 
Cretan Minos and Daedalus, for example, had inks with Sicily. 
Above all, the earliest navigation of the western seas was 
ascribed to Heracles, who reached the limits of the land of the 
setting sun, and stood on the ledge of the world looking out 
upon the stream of Oceanus. From him the opposite cliffs 
which form the gate of the Mediterranean were called the 
Pillars of Heracles. 


seas was said to have been Cyme on the coast of Campania. 
Tradition assigned to it an origin before 1000 B.c., a date 


; which modern criticism has aoniaeaiy rejected. But though 


we place its origin in the eighth century, the tradition that it 
was the earliest Greek city founded in the middle peninsula 


_ of the Mediterranean may possibly be true. It was at all 


events one of the oldest, and it had an unique position. 


Chalcis, Eretria, and Cyme, a town on the eastern coast of Founders. 


Euboea, which at that time had some eminence but afterwards 
sank into the obscurity of a village, joined together, and 
enlisted for their expedition some Graeans who dwelled on 
the opposite mainland in the neighbourhood of Tanagra. The 
colonisers settled first on the island of Pithecusae, and soon 
succeeded in establishing themselves on a rocky height which 
rises above the sea just where the Italian coast is about to 
turn sharply eastward to encircle the bay of Naples. The site 


was happily chosen. It was a strong post, and though there 


was no harbour, the strangers could haul up their ships 
on a stretch of sand below. Subsequently they occupied 
the harbour which was inside the promontory, and estab- 
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became Puteoli; farther east they founded Naples, “the new 
city.” 

The people in whose midst this outpost of Greek civilisa- 
tion was planted were the Opicans, one of the chief branches 
of the Italic race. The colonists were eminently successful in 
their intercourse with the natives; and the solitary position of 
Cyme in these regions—for no Greek settlement could be 
made northward on account of the great Etruscan power, and 
there was no rival southward until the later plantation of 
Posidonia—made her influence both wide and noiseless. Her 
external history is uneventful; there are no striking wars or 
struggles to record; but the work she did holds an important 
and definite place in the history of European civilisation. To 
the Euboeans of Cyme we may say that we owe the alphabet 
which we use to-day, for it was from them that the Latins 
learned to write. The Etruscans also got their alphabet inde- 
pendently from the same masters, and, having modified it in 
certain ways to suit themselves, passed it on to the Oscans 
and Umbrians. Again, the Cymaeans introduced the neigh- 
bouring Italian peoples to a knowledge of the Greek gods and 
Greek religion. Heracles, Apollo, Castor, and Polydeuces 
became such familiar names in Italy that they came to be 
regarded as original Italian deities. The oracles of the 
Cymaean Sibyl, prophetess of Apollo, were believed to contain 
the destinies of Rome. 

To Cyme, too, western Europe probably owes the name by 
which she calls Hellas and the Hellenes. The Greeks, when 
they first came into contact with Latins, had no common 
name; Hellenes, the name which afterwards united them, was 
as yet merely associated with a particular tribe. It was only 
natural that strangers should extend the name of the first 
Greeks with whom they came in contact to others whom they 
fell in with later, and so to all Greeks whatsoever. But the 
curious circumstance is that the settlers of Cyme were known, 
not by the name of Chalcis or Eretria or Cyme itself, but by 
that of Graia. Grait was the term which the Latins and 
their fellows applied to the colonists, and the name Graeci is 
a derivative of a usual type from Graii. It was doubtless 
some trivial accident which ruled that we to-day call Hellas 
“Greece,” instead of knowing it by some name derived from 


This was 
But it was no accident that estenh Europe calls 
Greece by a name connected with that city in which Greeks 
first came into touch with the people who were destined to 


Civilise western Europe and rule it for centuries. 


_ The next settlement of the Euboean Greeks was on Sicilian, sicity ; its 
not Italian, ground. The island of Sicily is geographically ao tiie be 


continuation of Italy—just as the Peloponnesus is a continua- 
tion of the great eastern peninsula; but its historical import- 


ance depends much more on another geographical fact. It is 
the centre of the Mediterranean ; it parts the eastern from the 
western waters. It has been thus marked out by nature as 


a meeting-place of nations ; and the struggle between European 


and Asiatic peoples, which has been called the “Eternal 
Question,” has been partly fought out on Sicilian soil. There 

has been in historical times no native Sicilian power. The 
greatness of the island was due to colonisation—not migration 
—from other lands. Lying as a connecting link between 
Europe and Africa, it attracted settlers from both sides ; 
while its close proximity to Italy always rendered it an 
object of acquisition to those who successively ruled in that 
peninsula. 

The earliest inhabitants of the island were the Sicans. srcays, 

They believed themselves to be autochthonous, and we have 

no record at what time they entered the island or whence 

they came or to what race they belonged. The nature of 
things makes it probable that they entered from Italy. From 
them the island was called Sicania. ‘The next comers were 

the Sicels, of whom we can speak with more certainty. As Siczzs. 
we find Sicels in the toe of Italy, we know that tradition 
correctly described them as settlers from the Italian peninsula, 

and there is some slight evidence to show that they spoke the 

same language as that group of Italic peoples, to which the 


Latins belonged. The likeness of the names Sicel and Sican Were 


has naturally led to the view that these two folks were akin pee wee 


in race and language. But likeness of names is deceptive ; Os pdiedg 
nswer 
and it is a iharknble fact that the Greeks, who were only >) contain. 


too prone to build up theories on resemblances of words, 
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always carefully distinguished the Sican from the Sicel as 
ethnically different. Still a connexion is possible, if we 
suppose that the Sicels were Sicans who remaining behind in 
Italy had in the course of centuries become Italicised by inter- 
course with the Latin and kindred peoples, and then, emigrat- _ 
ing in their turn to the island, met without recognition the *= 
brethren from whom they had parted in the remote past. 
But all this is uncertain. The Sicels, however, wrested from 
the Sicans the eastern half of the island, which was thus cut 
up into two countries, Sicania in the west, Sicelia in the east. 
In the Odyssey we read of Sicania; perhaps the Greeks of 
Ety- —- Cyme knew it by this name. At a very early time Sicania 
mraN" was invaded by a mysterious people named Elymians, variously 
said to have come from Italy and from the north of Asia 
Minor. The probability is that they were of Iberian race. 
They occupied a small territory in the north-west of the 
island. 

These were the three peoples who inhabited this miniature 
continent, soon about to become the battlefield of Greek and 
Phoenician. The Sicels were the most numerous and most 

Stcan important. The only Sican town of any significance in his-— 
pisces. torical times was Hykkara on the north-west promontory. 
Minéa, originally Sican on the south coast, became Greek. 
Camicus, at some distance inland in the same region, was in 
“die early days-an important stronghold. The Elymian settlements 
"at Segesta and Eryx became of far greater importance than 
the Sican. The eastern half of the isle, the original Sicelia, 
Sicel towns. was thickly set with Sicel fortresses from Cephaloedium (the 
modern Cefalt), at the centre of the northern coast, to Motyca, 
an inland town in the south-eastern corner. Among the most 
famous were Agyrium, Centuripa, Morgantina, and above all 

the soaring rock of Henna. 
AO At an early age merchants from Phoenicia planted factories 
"on the coasts of the island. At first they did not make any 
settlements of a permanent kind,—any that could be called 
eee in cities. For Sicily was to them only a house to call at, lying 
(ede directly on their way to the land of the farthest west, when 
Africa. they went forth to win the golden treasures of Tarshish and 
planted their earliest colony, Gades, outside the straits which 
divide Europe from Africa. Their next colonies were on the 
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(Hippo, 
Utica.) 


coast of Africa over against Sicily, and this settlement had 
a decisive influence on the destinies of the island. 
Phoenician trading-stations on the east coast of Sicily were 


probably outposts of old Phoenicia, but some at least of those — 


in the west seem to have come from the new and nearer 
Phoenicia. The settlements of Hippo and Utica, older than 
Carthage, were probably the parents of the more abiding 


Stotions in Phoenician settlements in Sicily. In the east of the island 


Sicily. 


GREEKS. 


Naxos 
[tradi- 
tional date, 
735 B.C.]. 


Its destruc- 
tion. 


the Phoenicians had no secure foothold. They were not able 
to dispossess the Sicel natives, or to make a home among 
them; they appeared purely in the guise of traders. Hence 


when the Greeks came and seriously set to work to plant. 


true cities, the Phoenicians disappeared and left few traces to 
show that they had ever been there. 

Sicilian, like Italian history, really opens with the coming 
of the Greeks. They came under the guidance of Chalcis and 
the auspices of Apollo. It was naturally on the east coast 
which faces Greece that the first Greek settlement was made, 
and it is to be noticed that of the coasts of Sicily the east is 
that which most resembles in character the coast-line of 
Greece. The site which was chosen by the Chalcidians, and 
the Ionians of Naxos who accompanied them, was not a 
striking one. A little tongue of land, north of Mount Aetna, 
very different from the height of Cyme, was selected for the 
foundation of Naxos. Here, as in the case of Cyme, the 
Chalcidians who led the enterprise surrendered the honour 
of naming the new city to their less prominent fellow-founders, 
The first of all the Greek towns of Sicily, Naxos was not 
destined to live for much more than three hundred years. It 
was to be destroyed not by the fire of the dangerous mountain 
which dominated it, but by a human foe. <A gort of con- 
secration was always attached to Naxos as the first home- 

1 See below, p. 105. There is no clear evidence for the date of the Phoenician 
colonies in western Sicily. It might be argued that they were later than the 
Greek colonies, on the ground that the Phoenicians, if their colonisation had 
begun earlier than Greek colonisation, would have oceupied the excellent sites 
which the Greeks seized. But this argument is not conclusive. For one thing, 
the Sicels had to be reckoned with. It was probably an easier task’ to gain a 
footing on Sican soil; and the Phoenicians may have tried and failed on Sicel 
soil where the Grecks succeeded. Or again, if Phoenician city-settlements grew 


out of mere factories, the Greeks may bees abotshed such factories, which might, 
if they had been left to themselves, have grown into cities, 


“The — 
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of the Hellenes in the island which was to become a 
Ilia: To Apollo Archégétes an altar was Zhe altar 
ted on the spot where the Greeks first landed,—driven, pear, 
as the legend told, by contrary winds, under Apollo's f 
dispensation, to the Sicilian shores. It was the habit of 
ambassadors from old Greece, as soon as they arrived in Sicily, : 
to offer sacrifice on this altar. In the fertile plain south of 
Aetna the Chalcidians soon afterwards founded Catane, close Catane 
to the sea and protected by a low range of hills behind, but ae 
under the power of Aetna which was to unmake the place 
again and again; and inland Leontini at the south end of Leontini 
her plain between two hills, with an eastern and a western ae ee 
acropolis. ‘These sites, Leontini certainly if not Catane, were 
wrested from the Sicels. The Chalcidians also won possession 
of the north-east corner, and thus obtained command of the 
straits between the island and the mainland. Here Cymaeans 
and Chalcidians planted Zancle on a low rim of land, which Zanele [c. 
resembles a reaping-hook and gave the place its name. The epee 
haven is formed by the curving blade; and when Zancle came o¢y«dov) 
in after-days to mint money she engraved on her coins a sickle 
representing her harbour and a dolphin floating within it. A 
hundred years later the city was transformed by the immi- 
gration of a company of Messenians, and ultimately the old 
local name was ousted in favour of Messana. From Zancle =Messéné. 
the Euboeans established the fortress of Mylae on the other Mylae. 
side of the north-eastern promontory; and in the middle of 
the seventh century they founded Himera, the only Greek city Himera 
on the northern coast, destined to live for scarce two centuries [628 Bach 
and a half, and then to be swept away by the Phoenician. 
It was important for Zancle that the land over against her, 
the extreme point of the Italian peninsula, should be in 
friendly hands, and therefore the men of Zancle incited their 
mother-city to found Rhegion ; and in this foundation Messen- Rhegion. 
ians took part. 
While this group of Chalcidian colonies was being formed Dorray 
in north-eastern Sicily, Dorian Greeks began to obtain a foot- C¢%°%™*’ 
ing in south-eastern Sicily, which history decided should 
become the Dorian quarter. The earliest of the Dorian cities 
was also the greatest. Syracuse, destined to be the head of An dake 
Greek Sicily, was founded by Corinthian emigrants under the 734 2.c.). 


Ne eee 


Coreyra 
[trad. date, 
784 B.C... 


The 
Island, 
Ortygia. 


Fountain 
of 
Arethusa. 


Megara 
(Hyblaean) 
[trad. date, 
728 B.C. ]}. 


Selinus 
[628 B.c.]. 


cases Corinth had to dispossess previous Greek settlers, and in 


both cases the previous settlers were Euboeans. Her colonists _ 


had to drive Eretrians from Corcyra and Chalcidians from 
Syracuse. 
The great Haven of Syracuse, with its island and its hill, 


formed the most striking site on the east coast, and could not 


fail to invite the earliest colonists. Chalcidians occupied the 
island of Ortygia (Isle of quails) as it was called—they must 
have won it from the Sicel or possibly from the Phoenician— 
and held it long enough to associate it for ever with the name 
of a fountain, Arethusa, in their old home. It is highly prob- 
able that the Chalcidian occupation was effected very soon after 
that of Naxos, and it is possible that the Corinthians did not 
supersede the Chalcidians till many years later. But when 
they once held Syracuse, they effectually prevented any Chal- 
cidian expansion south of Leontini. 

At an early date Megarians also sailed into the west to 
find a new home. After various unsuccessful attempts to 
establish themselves, they finally built their city on the coast 
north of Syracuse, beside the hills of Hybla, and perhaps Sicel 
natives joied in founding the western Megara. It was the 
most northerly Dorian town on the east coast. But, like her 
mother, the Hyblaean Megara was destined to found a colony 
more famous than herself. In the middle of the seventh 
century the Megarians sent to their metropolis to invite co- 
operation in planting a settlement in the south-western part 
of the island. This settlement, which was to be the farthest 
outpost of Greek Sicily, was Selinus, the town named of wild 
celery as its own coins declared, situated on a low hill on the 
coast. Megara had been occupied with the goodwill of the 
Sicel; Selinus was probably held at the expense of the Sican. 
In the meantime the south-eastern corner was being studded 
gradually with Dorian cities, though they did not rise go 
rapidly as the Chalcidian in the north. The Sicels seem to 
have offered a stouter resistance here. At the beginning of 


Somewhere about the same fine Garnes also ee iT Goeved : 

the Ionian islands were half-way stations to the west. Which 
colony was the elder, we know not; tradition did not attempt 
to decide, for it placed both in the same year. But in both ~ 


; 


eventh Ean Gela—the name is Sicel—was planted Rhodian 
‘by Bhodian colonists with Cretans in their train. This city Gels rad 
‘was set ona lon hill which stretched bet ha a “2 
g narrow which strétched between the 2.c.] 

sea and an inland plain. Ata later time Acrae and Casmenae Syracusan 
were founded by Syracuse. They were overshadowed by the mae 
greatness of the mother-city, and never attained as much re 
independence as more distant Camarina which was planted j; [595 ob eae 
from the same metropolis about half a century later. 

The latest Dorian colony of Sicily was only less con- 
spicuous than the first. The Geloans sought an oecist from 
their Rhodian metropolis and founded, half-way between their 
own city and Selinus, the lofty town of Acragas, which soon Geloan 
took the second place in Greek Sicily and became the rival of ae 
Syracuse. It was perched on a high hill near the sea-shore. Ayrigen- 
The small poor haven was at some distance from the town; Girgenti) 
__ “flock-feeding Acragas ” never became a maritime power. The [581 4.c.]. 
symbols on its coins were the eagle and the crab. 
: In planting their colonies and founding their dominion ~ 
. 
. 


in Sicily, the Greeks had mainly to reckon with the Sicels. 
In their few foundations in the farther west they had to deal 
with the Sicans. These older inhabitants were forced to The 
retire from the coasts, but they lived on in their fortresses on “““”* 
the inland hills. The island was too large and its character 
too continental to invite the newcomers to attempt to conquer 
the whole of it. With the Phoenicians the Greeks had no 
trouble. Their factories and temples had not taken root in 
the soil, and on the landing of a stranger who was resolved to 
take root they vanished. Traces of their worship sometimes 
remained, here as in the Aegean. But they did not abandon 
the western corner of the island, where the Greeks made no 
attempt to settle. There they maintained three places which Three 
now assumed the character of cities. These were Panormus, );;2om 
Solus, and Motya—the Haven, the Rock, and the Island. Panormus, 
Panormus or “ All-haven” in a fertile plain is protected on 
the north by Mount Hercte, now the Pilgrim Mount, and on 
the east by Solus. Motya is on an island in a small bay on Solis, 
the west coast. The Elymian country lay between Motya and ° MORN: 
Panormus. The chief town of the Elymians, Segesta (which The 
> . Elymians 
in Greek mouths became Egesta), was essentially a city, while ond their 
Eryx farther west, high above the sea but not actually on it, towns. 


~ OS ae 


ACHAEAN 
COLONIES. 


Original 


Aphrodite. The Elymians were on good terms with the 


Phoenicians, and western Sicily became a Phoenician corner. — 


While the inland country was left to Sicel and Sican, the 
coasts were to be the scene of struggles between Phoenician 


and Greek. And here the natural position of the combatants — 
was reversed, for the Asiatic power was in the west and the 


European in the east. In the seventh century this struggle 
was still a long way off, Sicily was still large enough to hold 
both the Greek and the Canaanite in peace. 


was their outpost of defence. On Eryx they worshipped some 
goddess of nature, soon to be identified with the Greek — 


The name by which we know the central of the three 


great peninsulas of the Mediterranean did not extend as far 


meaning of north as the Po in the time of Julius Caesar, and originally 


the name 
Italy. 


Messapioi 


or 
Metapioi. 


Sybaris 
[trad. date, 
721 B.C. ]. 


it covered a very small area indeed. In the fifth century 
Thucydides applies the name Italy to the modern Calabria— 
the western of the two extremities into which the peninsula 
divides. This extremity was inhabited, when the Greeks first 
visited it, by Sicels and Oenotrians. But the heel was occupied 
by peoples of that Illyrian race which had played, as we dimly 
see, a decisive part in the earliest history of the Greeks. The 
Illyrian was now astride of the Adriatic; he had reached Italy 
before the Greek. The Calabrians, who gave their name to 
the heel, were of Illyrian stock; and along with these were 
the Messapians, some of whose brethren on the other side of 
the water seem to have thrown in their fortunes with the 
Greeks and penetrated into Locris and Boeotia and perhaps 
into the Peloponnesus. It was on the seaboard of the Sicels 
and Oenotrians that the Achaeans of the Peloponnesus, prob- 
ably towards the close of the eighth century, found a field for 
colonisation. It has already been remarked that the Ionian 
islands are a sort of stepping-stone to the west, and just as 
we find Corinthians settling in Corcyra, so we find Achaeans 
settling in Zacynthus. The first colonies which they planted 
in Italy were perhaps Sybaris and Croton, famous for their 


wealth and their rivalry.. Sybaris on the river Crathis, in an - 


unhealthy but most fruitful plain, soon extended her dominion 
across the narrow peninsula and, founding the settlements of 
Laos and Scidros on the western coast, commanded two seas. 
Thus having in her hands an overland route to the western 


SS, 


nian sea the valuable merchandise of the Milesians, whom 
Chalcidian jealousy excluded from the straits between Italy 
and Sicily. Thus both agriculture and traffic formed the 
basis of the remarkable wealth of Sybaris, and the result was 
an elaboration of luxury which caused the Sybarite name to 
pass into a proverb. Posidonia, famous for its temples and Posidonia. 
its roses, was another colony on the western sea, founded from 
Sybaris. It is said to have been formed by Troezenians who 
were driven out from that city by the Achaeans. 
. A good way to the south of Sybaris you come to Croton, Croton 
before the coast, in its southern trend, has yet reached the ier 
Lacinian promontory, on which a stately temple of Hera formed 
a central place of worship for the Greek settlers in Italy. 
Unlike the other Achaean colonies, Croton had a good harbour, 
the only good harbour on the west side of the gulf, but her 
prosperity, like that of her fellows, rested not on maritime 
is traffic but on the cultivation of land and the rearing of cattle. 
P The Delphic god seems to have taken a more than wonted 
interest in the foundation of this city, if we may judge from 
the Delphic tripod which appears: on its earliest coins. Like 
Sybaris, Croton widened its territory and planted colonies of 
its own. On the Tyrrhenian sea, Terina and Temesa were to 
Croton what Laos and Scidros were to Sybaris.’ 

Caulonia, perhaps also a Crotoniate settlement, was the Caulonia. 
most southerly Achaean colony and was the neighbour of the “7” 
western Locri. This town was founded in the territory of the Epizephy- 
Sicels, it is not certain by which of the three Locrian states ; ee 
perhaps it was a joint enterprise of all three. It was agricul- 
tural, like its Achaean neighbours, and like them it pushed 
over to the western sea and founded Medma and Hipponion Medma. 

on the other coast. ee 

The Achaeans and Locrians might quarrel among them- 
selves, but they had more in common with each other than 
either had with the Dorians, and we may conveniently include 
‘Locri in the Achaean group. ‘Thus the southern coast of Italy 
would have been almost a homogeneous circle if a Dorian Dorian 


colony had not been established in a small sheltered bay at i 


he 
1 Another colony of Croton was Pandosia, and it conquered the Ionian town cad a 


of Scylletion (Scylacium). 


Laconians. 


Legend 


the rcs north point of the gulf to ‘ehh it gave ee name 
it still bears, Taras or Tarentum. Taras was remarkable as 
the only foreign settlement ever made by the greatest of all 


the Dorian peoples. The town—called, like Shae. after the 


name of a neighbouring stream—was founded by the Partheniae, 
a name which has not yet been explained. There are reasons 
for thinking that these first founders were pre-Dorian Greeks 
from the Peloponnesus. But Laconian settlers occupied the 
place at some unknown date and made of it a Dorian city. 
A legend then grew up which connected the Partheniae with 


Tinting the ae and a haere episode, taking various forms, was 


two sets of 


founders. 


Phalan- 
thus— 
Poseidon. 


Brun- 
dusium. 


Achaean 
Meta- 
pontion, 
Meta- 
pontum 
(= “place 
of the 
Meta- 
pians,” or 
Messa- 
pians). 


manufactured. It was said that in a war with the Messenians, — 
when the Spartans were for many years absent from home, 
the women bore sons to Helots, and that this progeny, called 
Partheniae or “ Maidens’ Children,” conspired against the state, 
and being driven out of the country were directed by the 
oracle to settle at Taras. The hero Phalanthus, who seems to 
have been originally a local sea-god, degraded to the rank of 
a hero at the coming of Poseidon, was worshipped by the 
Tarentines, and his ride overseas on a dolphin was represented 
on their coins. The framers of the story of the Partheniae 
made him the leader of the colonists from Laconia. 

The prosperity of the Tarentines depended partly on the 
cultivation of a fruitful territory, but mainly on their manu- 
facturing industry. Their fabrics and dyed wools became 
renowned, and their pottery was widely diffused. Taras in 
fact must be regarded as an industrial rather than as an 
agricultural state. Her position brought her into contact with 
inhabitants of the Calabrian peninsula, and she had a foe in 
the Messapian town of Brentesion. She founded the colonies 
of Callipolis and Hydrus on the eastern coast where she had 
no Greek rivals. But on the other side, her possible advance 
was foreseen and hindered by the prudence of the Sybarites. 
They feared lest the Dorian city might creep round the coast 
and occupy the fertile lands which are watered by the Bradanus 
and the Siris. So they induced the Achaeans of old Greece 
to found a colony at Metapontion on the Bradanus, a place 
which had derived its name from Messapian settlers; and 
this the most northerly of the Achaean cities flourished as an 
agricultural community and cut off the westward expansion of 


7 


Taras. But in the meantime another el seized the very 
jlace from which the Achaeans had desired to exclude the 


Dorians. In the middle of the seventh century Colophonians 


at 


interesting through the probability that the poet Archilochus 
took part in the expedition. But the attempt seems to have 
failed. There are reasons for thinking, though the evidence is 
not clear, that the place was seized by its Achaean neighbours 
and became an Achaean town.  Siris, like Sybaris, Croton, and 
Locri, had her helpmate, though not a daughter, on the 


‘Tyrrhenian sea. By the persuasion of common interest she Pyxus. 


formed a close connexion with Pyxus; the two cities issued ‘ 
common coins; and perhaps organised a rival overland route. 


Thus the western coast of the Tarentine gulf was beset 4 weyddy 


with a line of Achaean cities, flanked at one extremity by d 


western Locri, on the other by Dorian Taras. The common @72eia). 


feature, which distinguished them from the cities settled by 


~ the men of Chalcis and Corinth, was that their wealth depended 


on the mainland, not on the sea. Their rich men were land- 
owners, not merchants; it was not traffic but rich soil that 
had originally lured them to the far west, The unwarlike 
Sicels and Oenotrians seem to have laid no obstacles in the 
way of their settlements and to have submitted to their rule. 
The Iapygians and Messapians of Calabria were of different 
temper, and it is significant that it was men from warlike 
Sparta who succeeded in establishing Taras. 

These cities, with their dependencies beyond the hills, on 
the shores of the Tyrrhenian sea, came to be regarded as a 
group, and the country came to be called Great Hellas. We 
might rather have looked to find it called Great Achaia, by 
contrast to the old Achaean lands in Greece; but here, as in 
other cases, it is the name of a lesser folk which prevails. 
The Hellenes, who had in earlier days accompanied the Achaeans 
from their mountain dwellings in the north to their southern 
homes on the sea-coast, had also gone forth with them to 
found new cities in the west; and here the Hellenic name 
rose to celebrity and honour. It was no small thing in itself 


planted a colony at Siris, and this Ionian state threatened to Siris. 
interrupt the Achaean line of cities and cut off Metapontion 
from her sisters. This solitary instance of an Ionian attempt 
to found a colony at this period in these regions is rendered 
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that the belt of Greek settlements on the Tarentine gulf should 
come to be called Great Hellas. But it was a small thing 
compared with the extension of the name Hellenes to designate — 
all peoples of Greek race. There was nothing to lead the 
Greeks of their own accord to fix on Hellenes as a common 
name; if they had sought such a name deliberately, their 
natural choice would have been Achaeans, which Homer had 
already used in a wide sense. The name must have been 
given to them from without. Just as the barbarian peoples in 
central Italy had taken hold of the name of the Graes, so the 
barbarians in the southern promontories took hold of the name 
of the Hellenes, and used it to denote all settlers and strangers. 
of the same race. Such a common name, applied by barbarian 
lips to them all alike, brought home to Greek traders the 
significance of their common race; and they adopted the name 
themselves as the conjugate of barbarians. So the name 
Hellenes, obscure when it had gone forth to the west, travelled 
back to the east in a new sense, and won its way into universal 
use. The fictitious ancestor Hellén became the forefather of 
the whole Greek race; and the fictitious ancestors of the 
Dorians, Ionians, and Aeolians were all derived from him. 
The original Hellenes lost their separate identity as completely 
as the original Aeolians and Ionians had lost theirs; but their 
name was destined to live for ever in the speech of men, 
while those of their greater fellows had passed into a memory. 


Sect. 4. GRowTH OF TRADE AND MARITIME ENTERPRISE 


The age of the aristocratic republics saw the face of the 
Greek world completely transformed. The colonial expansion 
of Greece eastward and westward was itself part of this trans- 
formation, but it also helped signally to bring about other 
changes. For, while the colonies were politically independent 
of their mother-states, they reacted in many ways on the 
mother-country. 

We have seen how the system of family property was 
favourable to colonial enterprise. But the colonists, who had 
suffered under that system, were not likely to introduce it in 
their new settlements, and thus the institution of personal land- 
ownership was probably first established and regulated in the 


colonies. Their example reacted on the mother-country, where 
other natural causes were also gradually undermining the family 
system. In the first place, as the power of the state grew 
greater the power of the family grew less; and when the head 
_ of the state, whether king or republican government, was felt 
as a formidable authority, the prestige of the head of the family, 
overshadowed by the power of the state, became insensibly 
weaker. In the second place, it was common to assign a 
portion of an estate to one member of the family, to manage 
and enjoy the undivided use of it; and although it did not 
become his and he had no power of disposing of it, yet the 
natural tendency would have been to allow it on his death to 
pass to his son on the same conditions. It is clear that such 
a practice tended to the ultimate establishment of personal 
proprietorship of the soil. Again, side by side of the un- 
divided family estate, personal properties were actually ac- 
quired. At this period there was much wild unallotted land, 
“which wild beasts haunt,” especially on the hill-slopes, and 
when a man of energy reclaimed a portion of this land for 
tillage, the new fields became his own, for they had belonged 
to no man. We can thus see generally how inevitable it was 
that the old system should disappear and the large family 
estates break up into private domains; but the change was 
not accomplished by legislation, and the gradual process by 
which it was brought about is withdrawn from our eyes. It 
was only when private landownership had become an established 
fact, that the law came in and recognised it by regulating sales 
of land and allowing men to bequeath it freely. 

The Boeotian poet Hesiod has given us a picture of rural Zhe life of 
life in Greece at this period. He was a husbandman himself ver i: 
near Ascra, where his father, who had come as a stranger from «. 700 2.¢., 

F : : . : described 

Cyme in Aeolis, had put under cultivation a strip of waste land in Hesiod’s 
on the slopes of Helicon. The farm was divided between his Le ai and 
two sons, Perses and Hesiod, but in unequal shares; and Hesiod ~ 
accuses Perses of winning the larger moiety by bribing the 

lords of the district. But Perses managed his farm badly 

and it did not prosper. Hesiod wrote his poem the Works to 

teach such unthrifty farmers as his brother true principles of 
agriculture and economy. His view of life is profoundly 
gloomy, and suggests a condition of grave social distress in 
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Boeotia. This must have been mainly due to the oppression 
of the nobles, “ gift-devouring” princes as he calls them. 1 


poet looks back to the past with regret. The golden age, t 
silver, and the bronze, have all gone by, and the age of the 
heroes who fought at Troy; and mankind is now in the iron 
age, and “will never cease by day or night from weariness and 
woe.” “Would that I did not live in this generation, would — 
that I had died before, or were born hereafter!” The poem — 
gives minute directions for the routine of the husbandman’s _ 
work, the times and tides of sowing and reaping and the © 
other labours of the field, the fashion of the implements of 

tillage; and all this is accompanied by maxims of proverbial — 


Apart from the value of his poem as a social picture, Hesiod 
has a great significance as the first spokesman of the common 
folk. In the history of Europe, his is the first voice raised 
from among the toiling classes and claiming the interest of 
mankind in their lot. It is a voice indeed of acquiescence, 
counselling fellow-toilers to make the best of an evil case; the 
stage of revolt has not yet been reached. But the grievances 
are aired, and the lords who wield the power are exhorted to 
deal just judgments, that the land may prosper. The new poet 
is, in form and style, under the influence of the Homeric poems, 
but he is acutely conscious that he is striking new notes and 
has new messages for men. He comes forward, unlike Homer 
in his own person; he contrasts himself with Homer when he 
claims that the Muses can teach truth as well as beautiful 
fiction. In his other poem, the Theogony, he tells us that the 
daughters of Zeus taught Hesiod as he fed sheep on the hill- 
sides of Helicon; they gave him for staff a branch of bay. The 
staff was now the minstrel’s emblem ; for the epic poems were 
no longer sung to the lyre, but were recited by the “rhapsode ” 
standing with a staff in his hand. Then the Muses breathed 
into the shepherd of Ascra the wizard power of declaring the 
future and the past, and set him the task of sinoine Hier aead 
of the blessed gods. In the Theogony he performs} this task 
He sings how the world was made, the gods and the earth the 
rivers and the ocean, the stars and the heaven; how in insane 
space which was at the beginning there arose Earth and Tartarus 
and Love the cosmic principle ; and it is notable how he intro- 


am ongst the eiicecbon powers of the bad such abstrac- 
S as love itself, memory, sleep. These speculations on the 
“origin of the universe, and the attempt to work up the popular 
myths into a system, mark a new stage in the intellectual 


_ Hesiod; and, as we have seen,’ these Hesiodic poems had a 
decisive influence in moulding the ideas of the Greeks as to 
the early history of their race. 

Boeotia was always an unenterprising country of husband- 
men, and Hesiod had no sympathy with trade or foreign 
venture, though his father had come from Aeolis. But the 
growth of trade was the most important fact of the time, and 
here too the colonies reacted on the mother-country. By 
enlarging the borders of the Greek world they invited and 
facilitated the extension of Greek trade and promoted the 
growth of industries. Hitherto the Greeks had been mainly 
an agricultural and pastoral people; many of them were now 
becoming industrial They had to supply their western 
colonies with oil and wool, with metal and pottery, and they 
began to enter into serious competition with the Phoenician 
trader and to drive eastern goods from the market. 


Greek trade moved Bee along water-ways, and this is Roads in 
illustrated by the neglect of road-making in Greece. There “”” 


were no paved roads, even in later times, except the Sacred 
Ways to frequented sanctuaries like that from Athens to 
Eleusis and Delphi, or that from the sea-coast to Olympia. 
Yet the Greeks were still timorous navigators, and it was 
deemed hazardous to sail even in the most familiar waters, 


except in the late summer. Hesiod expresses in vivid verses Dee of 
nawigation. 


the general fear of the sea: “For fifty days after the solstice, 
till the end of the harvest, is the tide for sailing; then you will 
not wreck your ship, nor will the sea wash down your crew, 
unless Poseidon or Zeus wills their destruction. In that season 
winds are steady and Ocean kind; with mind at rest, launch 
your ship and stow your freight; but make all speed to return 
home, and await not the new wine and the rain of the vintage- 
tide, when the winter approaches, and the terrible South-wind 
stirs the waves, in fellowship with the heavy autumnal rain of 
1 Above, p. 80. 
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_ development of Greece. The Theogony produced a whole Hesiodic 
school of bards, who merged their identity under the name of °°” 
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Zeus, and makes the sea cruel.” About this time, however, an 
important advance was made in sea-craft by the introduction of 
the use of the anchor. 

-Sea-faring states found it needful to build warships for 
protection against pirates. The usual type of the early Greek 
warship was the penteconter or “fifty-oar,’ a long, narrow 
galley with twenty-five benches, on each of which two oarsmen 
sat. The penteconter hardly came into use in Greece before 


the eighth century. The Homeric Greeks had only smaller 


vessels of twenty oars, but we can see in the Homeric poems_ 
the penteconter coming within their ken as a strange and 
wonderful thing. The ocean deity, Briareos, called by the 
name of the Aegean, appears in the J/iad ; and he is probably 
no other than the new racer of the seas, sped by a hundred 
hands. In the Odyssey the Phaeacians, who are the. kings of 
sea-craft, have ships of fifty oars. But before the end of the 
eighth century a new idea revolutionised shipbuilding in 
Phoenicia. Vessels were built with two rows of benches, one 
above the other, so that the number of oarsmen and the speed 
were increased without adding to the length of the ship. The 
“bireme,” however, never became common in Greece, for the 
Phoenicians had soon improved it into the “trireme,” by the 
superposition of another bank of oars.’ The trireme, propelled 
by 170 rowers, was ultimately to come into universal use as 
the regular Greek warship, though for a long time after its 
first introduction by the Corinthians the old penteconters were 
still generally used; but the unknown shipwright who invented 
the bireme deserves the credit of the new idea. Whatever 
naval battles’'were fought in the seventh century were fought 
mainly, we may be sure, with penteconters. But penteconters 
and triremes alike were affected by the new invention of the 
bronze ram on the prow, a weapon of attack which determined 
the future character of Greek naval warfare. 

The Greeks believed that the first regular sea-fight between 
two Greek powers was fought before the middle of the seventh 
century between Corinth and her daughter-city Corcyra. If 
the tradition is true, we may be sure that the event was an 

' The secret of building this kind of galley has been lost. Modern ship- 


wrights cannot reproduce a trireme. In later times the Greeks built ships of 
many banks—five, ten, even forty. 
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. ve 


in dent j ina eels for the trade with ee and Sicily and 


ong the Adriatic coasts. The chief competitors, however, 
with Corinth in the west were the Euboean cities, Chalcis and 


Eretria. In the traffic in eastern seas the island city of 7 


Aegina, though she had no colonies ‘of her own, took an active 


part, and became one of the richest mercantile states of Greece. 
_ Athens too had ships, but her industries were still on a com- 


paratively small scale, and it was not till a much later period 
that her trade was sufficient to involve her in serious rivalry 
with her neighbours. But the most active of all in industry 
and commerce were the Greeks of Ionia. 


Sect. 5. INFLUENCE oF LYDIA ON GREECE 


The Greeks of the Asiatic coast were largely dependent, for 
good or evil, on the adjacent inland countries. The inland 
trade added to their prosperity, but at any moment if a strong 
barbarian power arose their independence might be gravely 
menaced. At the beginning of the seventh century active 


intercourse was maintained between the Greeks and the king- 


doms of Phrygia and Maeonia. The Phrygian king Midas was Dedication 
said in later times to have dedicated a throne to the god of % i. 7001 
Delphi; both the Phrygians and the Lydians eropled he 

Greek alphabet, while the Greeks adopted their modes of 

music and admitted Phrygian legends into Greek mythology. 

A considerable Phrygian element had won its way into The 
Lydia, and had gained the upper hand. In the Homeric pain 
poems we nowhere read of Lydians but only of Maeonians, (so-called 
and there can be no doubt that this name represents the “ihden) of 
Phrygian settlers or conquerors. A Maeonian dynasty ruled Lydia. 
in Lydia at the beginning of the seventh century, and the king 
bears a Maeonian name, Candaules, “ hound-choker.’ The 
Aryan conquerors—conquerors, that is, who spoke an Aryan 
tongue—had occupied the throne for centuries; and Greek 
tradition afterwards derived the origin of the family of 
Candaules from Heracles himself. But they had become de- Usurpa- 
generate, and Gyges, a native Lydian, of the clan of the ihe 
Mermnadae, succeeded in slaying Candaules and seizing the 
crown. This revolution ushered in a new period for the 


Lydian, as it was now called, no longer Maeonian, kingdom. 
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The dominion of the Maeonian sovereign had probably extended 
southward to the valley of the Maeander. Gyges extended his 
power northward to the shores of the Propontis, where he 
founded Dascylion, and conquered the Troad. But he also 
designed to make the Aegean his western boundary and bring 
the Greek cities under his lordship. He pressed down the 
valley of the Hermus against Smyrna; down the valley of the 
Cayster against Colophon; down the valley of the Maeander 
against Miletus and Magnesia. Of these enterprises only the 
faintest hints have come down to us. It may be that Colo- 
phon was actually captured, and perhaps Magnesia; but the 
other cities beat back the enemy. The poet Mimnermus sings 
how a warrior, perhaps his own grandfather, wrought havoc 
in the ranks of the Lydian horsemen in the plain of the 
Hermus. 

But the plans of Gyges against his Greek neighbours were 
suddenly interrupted by a blow, which descended, as it were 
from the other side of the world, upon Greeks and Lydians 
alike. The regions round about Lake Maeotis, on the northern 
coast of the Black Sea, were inhabited by the Cimmerians, who 
appear in the marvellous wanderings of Odysseus. They were 
now driven forth from their abodes, to which, however, their 
name clung and still clings, by a Scythian folk, the Scolotae, 
who came from the east. Homeless, the Cimmerians wandered 
to the opposite side of the Euxine; but whether they travelled 
by the eastern or the western route, by the Caucasus or by the 
Danube, is not known for certain. On one hand, they seemed 
to have appeared first in eastern Asia Minor; on the other, 
they seem to have associated with themselves some Thracian 
peoples—the Trerians, Edonians, and Thynians. The truth 
may be that they came round by the eastern coast; and that 
afterwards, when they made their incursions into western Asia 
Minor, they invited allies from Thrace to help them. Having 
defeated the Milesians of Sinope, they chose this place to be 
their chief settlement. They ventured to attack the great 
Assyrian empire, and King Assarhaddon himself tells how “I 
smote the Cimmerian Teuspa with all his army.” But they 
overthrew the realm of Phrygia under its last king Midas, 
and towards the middle of the seventh century they attacked 
Lydia. To meet this danger, Gyges sought help from Assyria. 


; The Penis jeaeries had been succeeded at Nineveh by 
A ssurbanipal, a peaceful and literary prince, whose refined 


luxury is caricatured in the Greek conception of Sardanapalus. 


The lord of Lydia acknowledged the overlordship of the lord 


of Assyria. He gained a victory over the Cimmerians, and 

sent their chiefs in chains to Nineveh. But he did not long . 
brook to be the vassal of another sovereign. He threw off his 
allegiance to Assyria, and sent Ionian and Carian mercenary 
soldiers to Egypt, to help that country also to free itself from 
Assyrian dominion. At this moment, perhaps, Gyges was at Power and 
the height of his power. His wealth was famous, and he too, “of 
like Pigg ee Midas, sent gifts—-among them, six golden © a 
mixing-bowls—to the Delphian god. The poet Archilochus, 

who witnessed his career, sings defiantly that he “cares not for 

the wealth of golden Gyges.” 

But the Cimmerians presently renewed their attack, and 
fortune changed. Gyges was slain in battle; his capital Sardis Death of 
was taken, except the citadel; and it was some satisfaction to Gyges. 
Assurbanipal to record that Lydia was in the hands of the 
Cimmerians. It was not long before they swooped down upon Cim- 
the Greek cities. Callinus, a poet of Ephesus, heard the jc" 
trample of their horses and roused his fellow-citizens to battle; Zonia. 
Ephesus defied their attack, but the temple of Artemis outside 
the walls was burned down. ‘They and their allies from 
Thrace destroyed Magnesia on the Maeander. The barbarians 
made a deep impression. The swords which they swept down 
upon their enemies were enormous; they were equipped with 
large quivers, and wore the curved caps of the Scythians ; 
fierce hounds ran with their horses. Such was their appear- 
ance as they were pourtrayed by a Greek artist of a later 
generation on a- painted sarcophagus found at Clazomenae. 

But the danger passed away. Ardys succeeded Gyges on the Ardys, 
Lydian throne, and he not only finally drave out the Cim- pant 
merians from the land, but perhaps succeeded in extending his 
power into Cappadocia, as far as the Halys. 

In the meantime Lydia had made an invention which Lydian 
revolutionised commerce. It is to Lydia that Europe owes the pels 
invention of coinage. The Babylonians, Phoenicians, and 
Egyptians made use of weighed gold and silver as a medium 
of exchange, a certain ratio being fixed between the two 
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metals. A piece of weighed metal becomes a coin when it is 
stamped by the State and is thereby warranted to have its 
professed weight and purity. This step was first taken in 
Lydia, where the earliest money was coined somewhere about 
the beginning of the seventh century, probably by Gyges. 
These Lydian coins were made of the native white gold, or 
electron—a mixture of gold and silver in which the proportion 
of gold was greater. A bar of the white gold of Sardis was 
regarded as ten times the value of a silver bar, and three- 
fourths of the value of a gold bar, of the same weight.’ Miletus 
and Samos soon adopted the new invention, which then spread 
to other Asiatic towns. Then Aegina and the two great cities 
of Euboea instituted monetary systems, and by degrees all the 
states of Greece gave up the primitive custom of estimating 
value in heads of cattle, and most of them had their own 
mints. As gold was very rare in Greece, not being found except 
in the islands of Siphnos and Thasos, the Greeks coined in 
silver. This invention, coming at the very moment when the 
Greeks were entering upon a period of great commercial 
activity, was of immense importance, not only in facilitating 
trade, but in rendering possible the accumulation of capital. 
Yet it took many generations to supersede completely the old 
methods of economy by the new system. 

The Greeks had derived their systems of weight from 
Babylonia and Phoenicia. But, when Aegina and the Euboean 
cities fixed the standard of their silver coinage, they did not 
adopt the silver standard of either of those countries, The 
heavier statér (as the standard silver coin was named) of Aegina 
weighed 196 grains, and slightly exceeded a florin in value; 
and this system was adopted throughout the Peloponnese and 
in northern Greece. The lighter statér of Euboea weighed 
130 grains, which was the Babylonian standard of gold. This 
system, at first confined to Euboea, Samos, and a few other 
places, was afterwards adopted by Corinth, and then, in a 
slightly modified form, by Athens.’ 

It was highly characteristic of the Greeks that their coinage 


1 The Lydians had two scales; one for domestic intercourse, based on a 
standard which they derived from Babylonia, and one for foreign commerce, 
based on a standard derived from Phoenicia through the Greeks. 

2 See below, p. 194. ; 
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was marked from the beginning by religious associations; and Religious 
it has been supposed that the priests of their temples had an on 
important share in initiating the introduction of money. It coinage. 
was in the shrines of their gods that men were accustomed to 

store their treasures for safe-keeping; the gods themselves 
possessed costly dedications ; and thus the science of weighing 

the precious metals was necessarily studied by the priesthoods. 

Every coin which a Greek state issued bore upon it a reference 

to some deity. In early times this reference always took the 

shape of a symbol; in later times the head of the god was often 
represented. The Lydian coins of Sardis, the coins of Miletus 

and other Ionian cities, bore a lion; those of Eretria showed a 

cow with a sucking calf; Aegina displayed a tortoise, and 
Cyzicus a tunny-fish; and all these tokens were symbols of 

the goddess who, whether under the name of Aphrodite or 

Hera or Artemis, was identified by the Greeks with Astarte 

of Phoenicia. 


Sect. 6. THE OPENING OF EGYPT 


Thus the merchants of Miletus and her fellows grew rich, 

They were the intermediaries between Lydia and the Medi- 
terranean ; while the Lydians carried their wares to the interior 
parts of Asia Minor and the far east. Their argosies sailed to 
the far west, as well as to the coasts of the Euxine. But a new 
field for winning wealth was opened to them, much about the 
same time as the invention of coinage revealed a new prospect 
to the world of commerce. The jealously guarded gates of 
Egypt were unbarred to Greek trade. 

The greatest exploit of the Assyrian monarch Assarhaddon Assyrian 
was the conquest of Egypt. The land had been split up into of eae 
an endless number of small kingdoms, and the kings continued c. 672. 
to govern as vassals of Assyria. But the foreign domination ane 
did not last for much more than a quarter of a century. One tdepend- 
of the kings, Psammetichus of Sais, in Lower Egypt, probably na 
of Libyan stock, revolted against Assurbanipal, who, in the 
last year of his reign, was occupied in subduing an insurrection 
of the Elamites of Susiana. We have seen how mail-clad 
soldiers of Ionia and Caria were sent by the lord of Lydia to ,. 
assist Psammetichus. With the help of these “bronze men metich 1 
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who came up from the sea,” he reduced the other kings and 
brought the whole of Egypt under his sway. This Libyan 
dynasty kept Sais as their capital, and their power was sup- 


ported by foreign mercenaries, Greeks and Carians, Syrians and 


Phoenicians. Psammetichus built the fortress of Daphnae— 
for so Greek speech graciously altered into Greek shape the 


. Egyptian name Defenneh —and entrusted it to his Greek 


soldiers. Relics of this foreign garrison have been dug up 
among the ruins of Daphnae. Psammetichus and his successors 


completely departed from the narrow Egyptian policy of the 


Pharaohs, and were the forerunners in some respects of the 


Greek dynasty of the Ptolemies, who three centuries hence 


were to rule the land. They opened Egypt to the trade of the 
world and allowed Greeks to settle permanently in the country. 
Necho, the son of Psammetichus, connected the Red Sea with 
the Nile by a canal, and began a work, which it was reserved 
for our own time to achieve, the cutting of a channel through 
the isthmus which parts the Red Sea from the Mediterranean. 
His war-fleets sailed both in the Cypriot and in the Arabian 
seas; and a party of Phoenician explorers sent out by him 
accomplished the circumnavigation of Africa—a feat which 
two thousand years later was regarded as a wild dream. 

The Milesians founded a factory on the western or Canobic 
channel of the Nile, not very far from Sais; and around it a 
Greek city grew up, which received the name of Naucratis, 
“sea-queen.” This colony became the haven of all Greek 
traders ; for though at first they seemed to have moved freely, 
restrictions were afterwards placed upon them and they were 
not permitted to enter Egypt except by the Canobic mouth. 
At Naucratis, the Milesians, the Samians, and the Aeginetans 
had each their own separate quarter and their own sanctuaries; 
all the other Greek settlers had one common enclosure called 
the Hellenion, girt by a thick brick wall and capable of hold- 
ing 50,000 men. Here were their market-place and their 
temples. All the colonists of Naucratis were Greeks of the 
Asiatic coast, whether Ionians, Dorians, or Aeolians, excepting 
alone the Aeginetans. 

Egypt, as we see, offered a field not only for ‘traders but 
for adventurous soldiers, and thus helped to relieve the 
pressure of over-population in Ionia. At Abusimbel in Upper 


ypt we have a relic of the Greek mercenaries, who accom- ae 
panied King Psammetichus IT., Necho’s successor, in an expedi- 
_ tion against Ethiopia. Some of them scratched their names Zhey write 
_ on the colossal statues of the temple; and the very triviality phate 

_ of this relic, at such a distance of time, perhaps makes it the 

- more interesting. 


Sect. 7. CYRENE 


Not long after Egypt was thrown open to Greek trade, rounda- 
there arose to the west of Egypt a new Greek city. Civil pei of 
: : Z "Tene, 
dissension in the island of Thera between the older population, c. 630 3.0. 
who called themselves by the obscure name of Minyae, and the 
later Dorian settlers led to an emigration of the Minyae—some 
Dorians among them; and the exiles, having increased their 
band by Cretan adventurers, sailed for the shores of Barca. 
They made their first settlement on the little island of Platea 
off the coast; their second on the opposite coast of the 
mainland; and when this too proved a failure, they founded 
their abiding settlement about eight miles from the sea near 
an abundant spring of water, on two white hills, which 
commanded the encompassing plain. The city was named 
Cyrene, and it was the only Greek colony on the coast of 
Africa which attained to eminence and wealth. The man 
who led the island folk to their new home became their king ; 
his name seems to have been Aristoteles, but he took the 
strange name of Battus, which is said to mean “king” in the 
Libyan language, while its resemblance to the Greek word for 
“stammer ” gave rise to the legend that Battus I. stammered 
in his speech. His son was Arcesilas; and in the line of the Arcesilaus, 
Cyrenaean kings Battus and Arcesilas succeeded each other 
in alternation. Under Battus IJ. the new city was reinforced 
by a large incoming of new settlers whom he invited, chiefly 
from the Peloponnese and Crete; and this influx changed the 
character of the place, since’ the original “ Minyan” element 
was outnumbered. The lands which the Greeks took from 
the Libyan inhabitants were made fruitful by the winter 
rains; Pindar describes them as plains over which dark 
clouds hover. There was excellent pasturage, and the men 
of Cyrene became famous for rearing horses and for skill as 
riders and charioteers. They were naturally the intermediaries 
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between Greek merchants and the Libyan natives; but the 
chief source of the wealth of the Cyrenaean kings was the 
export of silphion, a plant which acquired a high repute for 
medicinal virtues. In those days it grew luxuriantly in the 
regions of Barca; now it is extinct. The sale of silphion 
was a monopoly of the king. In the reign of Arcesilas II. 
Barca was founded, farther west. He had quarrelled with 
his brothers, and they left Cyrene and founded a town for 
themselves. 

Cyrene held her head high in the Greek world though she 
was somewhat apart from it. A Cyrenaean poet arose, and 
continued the Odyssey and described the last adventures of 
Odysseus. His poem was accepted by Greece as winding up 
the Epie Cycle which was associated with the name of Homer. 
His work was distinguished by local pride and local colouring. 
He gave Odysseus a son Arcesilaus, and connected the royal 
line of Cyrene with the great wanderer. And he introduced 
a flavour of those Libyan influences which modified Cyrenaean 
civilisation, just as the remote cities of the Euxine received 
influences from Scythia. 


Sect, 8. PopuLar DISCONTENT IN GREECE 


The advance of the Greeks in trade and industry pro- 
duced many consequences of moment for their political and 
social development... The manufactures required labour, and a 
sufficient number of free labourers was not to be had. Slaves 
were therefore indispensable, and they were imported in large 
numbers from Asia Minor and Thrace and the coasts of the 
Euxine. The slave-trade became a profitable enterprise, and 
the men of Chios made it their chief pursuit. The existence 
of household slaves, generally war-captives, such as we meet 
in Homer, was an innocent institution which would never 
have had serious results; but the new organised slave-system 
which began in the seventh century was destined to prove 
one of the most fatal causes of disease and decay to the states 
of Greece. 

At first the privileged classes of the aristocratic republics 
benefited by the increase of commerce; for the nobles were 
themselves the chief speculators. But the wealth which they 


ie 
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acquired by trade undermined their political position. For, Decrease of 
in the first place, their influence depended largely on their pic lets 
domains of land; and when industries arose to compete with culture. 
agriculture, the importance of land necessarily declined. In weaith 
the second place, wealth introduced a new political standard Siecaty 
and aristocracies resting on birth tended to transform them- politics. 
selves into aristocracies resting on wealth. The proverb 
“money makes the man” now came into vogue. As nobility 

by birth cannot be acquired, whereas wealth can, such a 

change is always a step in the direction of democracy. 

On the other hand, the poorer freemen at first suffered. The voice of 

How heavily the transition from the old systems of exchange PE 
to the use of money bore upon them, we shall find illustrated heard. 
when we come to the special history of Athens. But their 
distress and discontent drove them into striving for full 
political equality, and in many cases they strove with success. 
The second half of the seventh century is marked in many 
parts of Greece by struggles between the classes; and the 
wiser and better of the nobles began themselves to see the 
necessity of extending political privileges to their fellow- 
citizens. The centralisation in towns, owing to the growth 
of industries and the declining importance of agriculture, 
created a new town population and doubtless helped on the 
democratic movement. 

In this agitated period lived a poet of great genius, Archi- 
Archilochus of Paros. It has been truly said that Archilochus 
is the first Greek “of flesh and blood” whom we can grasp 
through the mists of antiquity. Son of a noble by a slave 
mother he tried his luck among the adventurers who went 
forth to colonise Siris in Italy, but he returned having won 
an experience of sea-faring, which taught him to sing of the 
“bitter gifts of Poseidon” and the mariner’s prayers for 
“sweet home.” Then he took part in a Parian colonisation 
of Thasos, and was involved in party struggles which rent 
the island. It must have been at Thasos that he witnessed First date 
an eclipse of the sun at noontide, which he describes; and wan. 
this gives us, as a date in the Thasian period of his life, the 
6th of April 648 B.c.—the first exact date we have bearing 
on the history of Greece. All the evils of all Hellas are here, 
he exclaims; and “Thasos is not a fair place nor a desirable, 


{' as WW fa? 
° ne 


delicious gift of the Mina 2 icant ee Re ee in a i 


coast, he ran for his life and dropped his shield; “never mind, 
he said, I will get me another as good.” Pose with a stain 
on his birth, tossed about the world, soured by adversity, 
Archilochus in his poetry gave full expression to his feelings, 
and used it to utter his passionate hatred against his enemies, 
such as the Parian Lycambes, for instance, who refused him 
his daughter Neobule. Had fortune favoured him, he would 


have been a noble of the nobles; ill-luck drove him to join 


the movement against aristocracy. His poems present a 
complete contrast to the epic style and even to Hesiod. He 
addressed himself to the people; sang to the flute, instead of 
the lyre; used colloquial language; and perfected iambic and 
trochaic measures for literary purposes. His influence may 
be judged from the fact that his poems were recited by the 
rhapsodes along with Homer and Hesiod. 

The ills of Greece, which were reflected in the poems of 
Archilochus, were to lead to the development of equality and 
freedom. But success in the struggle would in most cases 


depend on military efficiency; and a revolution in the art of 


warfare, which was brought about at the same period, was 
therefore of immense importance. This takes us to the history 
of Sparta. 


which the islanders waged with the Thracians of the opposite — 


CHAPTER III 


GROWTH OF SPARTA. FALL OF THE ARISTOCRACIES 


SECT. 1. SPARTA AND HER CONSTITUTION 


THE Dorian settlers from the north, who took possession of 
the valley of the Eurotas, established themselves in a number 
of village communities throughout the land, and bore the 
name of Lacedaemonians. In the course of time, a city-state Origin of 
grew up in their midst and won dominion over the rest. The Rie 
town was formed by the union of five villages’ which, after séate. 
their union, still continued to preserve their identity, as 
separate units within the larger unity. The city was called 
Sparta, and took the dominant place in Laconia which had 
been formerly held by Amyclae. The other Lacedaemonian Subject 
communities were called the periceci, or “dwellers round jin ities ; 
about” the ruling city, and, though they were free and pericikoi. 
managed their local affairs, they had no political rights in 
the Spartan state.” The chief burdens which fell on them 
were military service and the farming of the royal domains. 
The Spartans were always noted for their conservative Conserva- 
ae . . : 4 5 = tive spirit 
spirit. Hence we find in their constitution, which was y sparta. 
remarkable in many ways, survivals of an old order of things 
which existed in the days of Homeric poetry, but has passed 
away in most places when trustworthy history begins, The 
most striking of these survivals was royalty; Sparta was 
nominally ruled by kings. 
1 Pitane, Messoa, Limnae, Konofira, and Dyme. 
2 There is some evidence that in later times they were under the supervision 


of Spartan harmosts; but even this evidence chiefly concerns the island of 
Cythera, which, from a military point of view, required special arrangements. 
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This conservative spirit of the Spartans rendered them 
anxious to believe, and others willing to accept the view, that 
their constitution had existed from very ancient times in just 
the same shape and feature which it displayed in the days of 
recorded history. We are, however, forced to suspect that 
this was not the case. There can be little doubt that the 
Spartan state developed up to the end of the seventh century 
on the same general lines as other Greek states, though with 
some remarkable peculiarities. There can be little doubt 
that, like most other states, it passed through the stages of 
royalty and aristocracy; and that the final form of the 
constitution was the result of a struggle between the nobles 
and the people. The remarkable thing was that throughout 
these changes hereditary kingship survived. 

The machine of the Spartan constitution, as we know it 


‘ when it was fully developed, had four parts: the Kings, the 


i The 
kings. 


Origin of 
the dual 
kingship. 


(At 
Amyclae ?). 


Council, the Assembly, and the Ephors. The first three are 
the original institutions, which were common, as we saw, to 
the whole Greek race; the Ephors were a later institution, 
and were peculiar to Sparta. 

We saw that towards the end of the Homeric period the 
powers of the king were limited, and that this limited monarchy 
then died out, sometimes leaving a trace behind it, perhaps in 
the name of a magistracy—like the king-archon at Athens. In 
a few places it survived, and Sparta was one of them. But, if 
it survived here, its powers were limited in a twofold way. It 
was limited not only by the other institutions of the state, but 
by its own dual character. For there were two kings at 
Sparta, and had been since the memory of men. It seems 
possible that the origin of this double kingship lay in the 
coalition of two distinct communities, each of which had its 
own king. One tribe dwelt about Sparta, and its kings belonged 
to the clan of the Agidae, and were of Dorian descent. The 
other tribe, we may guess, was settled somewhere in southern 
Laconia, and its royal clan was that of the Eurypontidae, and 
came of the stock of the pre-Dorian settlers. These two tribes 
must have united to form a large city-state at Sparta; and the 
terms of the union were that neither tribe should give up its 
king, but that two kings, with coequal authority, should rule 
over the joint community. The kingship passed from father 


+ 
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to son in the two royal houses of the Agids and Eurypontids ; 
and if the Agid kings possessed a slight superiority in public 
over their colleagues, this may have been due either to their 
Dorian blood or to the fact that the Eurypontids were the 
strangers who migrated to Sparta.’ According to a pedigree 
which was made out for them in later days, when the myth of 
the Return of the Heraclidae had become current, both dynasties 
traced themselves back to Heracles. 

It seems probable that it was partly because there were Limitation 
two kings, the one a check upon the other, that kingship was ee yb: 
not abolished in Sparta, or reduced to a mere magistracy. But 
the powers of the kings were largely curtailed; and we may 
suppose that the limitations were introduced by degrees during 
that epoch in which, throughout Greece generally, monarchies 
were giving way to aristocratic republics. Of the religious, 
military, and judicial functions, which belonged to them and 
to all other Greek kings, they lost some and retained others. 

They were privileged to hold certain priesthoods;* they Retigious 
offered solemn sacrifices for the city every month to Apollo ;/“"“"™ 
they prepared the necessary sacrifices before warlike expeditions 
and battles; they were priests, though not the sole priests, of 
the community. 

They were the supreme commanders of the army. It Military 
is recorded that they had the right of making war upon/“”?"* 
whatever country they chose, and penalties were laid on any 
Spartan who presumed to hinder them. But if this great 
power belonged to them in the days of old, and perhaps con- 
tinued to belong to them in theory, they had ceased to possess 
it practically when Sparta emerges into the light of history. In 
historical times war and peace were decided not by the kings, 
but by the Assembly. But in the field they were sovereign ; 
they had unlimited right of life and death; and they had a 
bodyguard of a hundred men. It is clear that these large 
powers were always limited by the double nature of the king- 
ship. But at a later period it was defined by law that only Shortly be- 


, . ‘ore 500 
one of the kings, to be chosen on each occasion by the people, 2” ; 


1 The relation of the five villages to these two communities must remain 
obscure ; and also the question of the coalition of yet another tribe or clan (?), the 
Aegidae, who, however, did not retain their own king. 

2 Of Zeus Lacedaemon and Zeus Uranios. 
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should lead the army in time of war, and moreover they were 

made responsible to the community for their conduct in their | 

campaigns. | 
Judicial But while they enjoyed this supreme position as high-priests 
Junctions. and leaders of the host, they could hardly be considered judges 

any longer. The right of dealing out dooms like the Homeric 

Agamemnon had passed away from them ; only in three special 

eases had they still judicial or legal powers. They presided at 

the adoption of children; they decided who was to marry an 

heiress whose father had died without betrothing her; and they 

judged in all matters concerning public roads. 

There were royal domains in the territory of the perdoece 
from which the kings derived their revenue. But they also 
had perquisites at public sacrifices; on such occasions they 
were (like Homeric kings) given the first seat at the banquet, 
were served first, and received a double portion of everything, 

Funeral and the hides of the slaughtered beasts. The pious sentiment ° 
honours. with which royalty, as a hallowed institution, was regarded, is 
illustrated by the honours which were paid to the kings when 
they died. ‘ Horsemen,” says Herodotus, “carry round the 
tidings of the event through all Laconia, and in the city women 
go about beating a cauldron. And at this sign, two free 
persons of each house, a man and a woman, must put on 
mourning garb, and if any fail to do this great pains are 
imposed.” The funeral was attended by a fixed number of the 
perioeci, and it was part of the stated ceremony that the dead 
king should be praised by the mourners as better than all who 
had gone before him. Public business was not resumed for 
ten days after the burial. The king was succeeded by his 
eldest son, but a son born before his father’s accession to the 
kingship had to give way to the eldest of those who were born 
after the accession. If there were no children, the succession 
fell to the nearest male kinsman, who was likewise the regent 
in the case of a minority. 
II. Gerusia, The gerontes or elders whom we find in Homer advising the 
6 a king and also acting as judges have developed at Sparta ate a 
a body of fixed number, forming a definite part of the constitu- 
‘ tion, called the gerusia. This Council consisted of thirty 
members, including the two kings, who belonged to it by 
virtue of their kingship. The other twenty-eight must be over 


sixt “pg of age, so that ite Council was a body of elders in 
the strict sense of the word. They held their office for life 
_and were chosen by acclamation in the general assembly of 
citizens, whose choice was supposed to fall on him whose moral 
‘merits were greatest; membership of the Council was described 
as a “prize for virtue.” The Council prepared matters which 
were to come before the Assembly ; it exercised, as an advising 
body, a great influence on political affairs ; and it formed a 
- court of justice for criminal cases. 

But though the Councillors were elected by the people, 
they were not elected from the people. Nobility of birth 
retained at Sparta its political significance; and only men of 
the noble families could be chosen members of the Council. 
And thus the Council formed an oligarchical element in the 
Lacedaemonian constitution. 

Every Spartan who had passed his thirtieth year was a 
member of the Apella, or Assembly of Citizens, which met 
every month between the bridge of Babyka and the stream of 
Knakion. In old days, no doubt, it was summoned by the 
kings, but in historical times we find that this right has passed 
to the ephors. The assembly did not debate, but having heard 
the proposals of kings or ephors, signified its will by acclama- 
tion. If it seemed doubtful to which opinion the majority of 
the voices inclined, recourse was had to a division. The people 
elected the members of the Gerusia, the ephors and other 
magistrates ; determined questions of war and peace and foreign 
politics ; and decided disputed successions to the kingly office. 
Thus, theoretically, the Spartan constitution was a democracy. 
No Spartan was excluded from the apella of the people; and 
the will of the people expressed at their apella was supreme. 
“To the people,” runs an old statute, “shall belong the decision 
and the power.” But the same statute granted to the execu- 
tive authorities—‘“ the elders and magistrates ”—a power which 
restricted this apparent supremacy of the people. It allowed 
them “to be seceders, if the people make a crooked decree.” It 
seems that the will of the people, declared by their acclama- 
tions, did not receive the force of law, unless it were then 
formally proclaimed before the assembly was formally dis- 
solved. If the elders and magistrates did not approve of the 
decision of the majority of the assembly, they could annul the 
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proceedings by refusing to proclaim it—“ seceding” and dis- 
solving the meeting, without waiting for the regular dissolution 
by king or ephor. | 

The five ephors were the most characteristic part of the 
political constitution of Sparta. The origin of the office is 
veiled in obscurity ; it was supposed to have been instituted 
in the first half of the eighth century.’ But we must dis- 
tinguish between the first institution of the office and the 
beginning of its political importance. It is probable that, in 
the course of the eighth century, the kings finding it impossible 
to attend to all their duties were constrained to give up the civil 
jurisdiction, and that the ephors or “overseers” were appointed 
for this purpose.” The number of the ephors would seem to 
be connected with the number of the five demes or villages 
whose union formed the city; and perhaps each one of the 
ephors was assigned originally to one of the villages. But it 
cannot have been till the seventh century that the ephors won 
their great political power. They must have won that power 
in a conflict between the nobility who governed in conjunction 
with the kings, and the people who had no share in the 
government. In that struggle the kings represented the cause 
of the nobility, while the ephors were the representatives of 
the people.’ A compromise, as the result of such a conflict, 
is implied in the oaths which were every month exchanged 
between the kings and the ephors. The king swore that he 
would observe the laws of the state in discharging his royal 
functions ; the ephor that he would maintain the royal power 
undiminished, so long as the king was true to his oath. In 
this ceremony we have the record of an acute conflict between 
the government and people. The democratic character of the 
ephorate appears from the fact that any Spartan might be 

1 The Alexandrines seem to have had an ephor-list reaching as far back as 
757 B.c.; but we cannot build much on this. It is perhaps of more importance 
that the ephorate existed in the Laconian colony at Thera; but what most of all 
proves its antiquity is its close inter-connexion with the whole framework of the 
Spartan constitution. 

2 We have no knowledge of the local institutions in the towns of the perioeci, 
which would probably throw some light on details of the Spartan constitution. 
Polemon’s work, On the Cities in Lacedaemon, has unfortunately not survived, 

3 The Eurypontid kings probably smoothed the way for the compromise. It 
has been suggested that such names as Archidamos, which occur among the 
Eurypontids but not among the Agids, allude to their popular attitude. 
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elected. The mode of election, which is described by Aristotle 
as “very childish,” was practically equivalent to an election by 

lot. When the five ephors did not agree among themselves, 
the minority gave way. 

The ephors .entered upon their office at the beginning of 
the Laconian year, which fell on the first new moon after the 
autumnal equinox. As chosen guardians of the rights of the 
people, they were called upon to watch jealously the conduct 
of the kings. With this object two ephors always accompanied 
the king on warlike expeditions. They had the power of 
indicting the king and summoning him to appear before them. 
The judicial functions which the kings lost passed partly to the 

’ ephors, partly to the Council. The ephors were the supreme 
civil court; the Council, as we have seen, formed the supreme 
criminal court. But in the case of the Perioeci the ephors 
were criminal judges also. They were moreover responsible 
for the strict maintenance of the order and discipline of the 
Spartan state, and, when they entered upon office, they issued 
a proclamation to the citizens to “shave their upper lips and 
obey the laws.” 

This unique constitution cannot be placed under any general Character 
head, cannot be called kingdom, oligarchy, or democracy, % Sar 

without misleading. None of these names is applicable to it, ion. 

but it participated in all three. A stranger who saw the 
kings going forth with power at the head of the host, or 
honoured above all at the public feasts in the city, would have 
described Sparta as a kingdom. If one of the kings them- 
selves had been asked to define the constitution, it is probable 
that he would have regretfully called it a democracy. Yet 
the close Council, taken from a privileged class, exercising an 
important influence on public affairs, and deferring to an 

Assembly which could not debate, might be alleged to prove 

that Sparta was an oligarchy. The secret of this complex 
character of the Spartan constitution lies in the fact that, while 

Sparta developed on the same general path as other states and 

had to face the same political crises, she overcame each crisis 
with less violence and showed a more conservative spirit. 

When she ought to have passed from royalty to aristocracy, 

she diminished the power of the kings, but she preserved 
hereditary kingship as a part of the aristocratic government. 
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When she ought to have advanced to democracy, she gave 
indeed enormous power to the representatives of the people, 
but she still preserved both her hereditary kings and the 
Council of her nobles. 


SecT. 2. SPARTAN CONQUEST OF MESSENIA 


In the growth of Sparta the first and most decisive step 
was the conquest of Messenia. The southern portion of the 
Peloponnesus is divided into two parts by Mount Taygetus. 
Of these, the eastern part is again severed by Mount Parnon 
into two regions: the vale of the river Eurotas, and the rugged 
strip of coast between Parnon and the sea. The western 
country is less mountainous, more fruitful, and blessed by a 
milder climate, nor is it divided in the same way by a mountain 
chain ; the hills rise irregularly, and the river Pamisus waters 
the central plain of Stenyclarus where the Greek invaders are 
said to have fixed their abode. The natural fortress of the 
country was the lofty rock of Ithome which rises to the west 
of the river. It is probable that under its protection a town 
grew up at an early period, whose name Messene was after- 
wards transferred to the whole country. 

The fruitful soil of Messenia, “good to plant and good to 
ear,” as one of her poets sang, could not but excite the covetous- 
ness of her martial neighbours. It is impossible to determine 
the date of the First Messenian War with greater precision 
than the eighth century. Legends grew up freely as to its 
causes and its course. All that we know with certainty is 
that the Spartan king, under whose auspices it was waged, was 
named Theopompus; that it was decided by the capture of the 
great fortress of Ithome; and that the eastern part of the land 
became Laconian. A poet writing at the beginning of the 
seventh century would have naturally spoken of Messene or 
Pherae as being “in Lacedaemon.” When the Second War 
broke out towards the end of the seventh century, it was either 
history or legend that the previous war had lasted twenty 
years. Legends grew up around it, and in these the chief figure 
was a Messenian hero named Aristodemus. The tale was that 
he offered his daughter as a sacrifice to save his country, in 
obedience to the demand of an oracle. Her lover made a 
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despairing effort to save her life by spreading a report that the | 


maiden was about to become a mother, and the calumny so 


incensed Aristodemus that he slew her with his own hand. — 
Afterwards, terrified by evil dreams and portents, and per- 


suaded that his country was doomed, he killed himself upon 
his daughter’s tomb. 

As the object of the Spartans was to increase the number 
of the lots of land for their citizens, many of the conquered 
Messenians were reduced to the condition of Helots, and 
servitude was hard though their plight might have been harder. 
They paid to their lords only one-half of the produce of the 


lands which they tilled, whereas in Attica at the same period | 


the free tillers of the soil had to pay five-sixths. The Spartan 
poet Tyrtaeus describes how the Messenians endured the 
insolence of their masters :— 


As asses worn by loads intolerable, 

So them did stress of cruel force compel, 
Of all the fruits the well-tilled land affords, 
The moiety to bear to their proud lords. 


For some generations they submitted patiently, but at length, 
when victorious Sparta felt secure, a rebellion was organised in 
the northern district of Andania. The rebels were supported 
by their neighbours in Arcadia and Pisatis, and they are said 
to have found an able and ardent leader in Aristomenes, 
sprung from an old Messenian family. The revolt was at first 
successful, The Spartans fared ill, and their young men 
experienced the disgrace of defeat. The hopes of the serfs 
rose, and Sparta despaired of recovering the land. But a 
leader and a poet arose amongst them. The lame Tyrtaeus is 
recorded to have inspired his countrymen with such martial 
vigour that the tide of fortune turned, and Sparta began to 
retrieve her losses and recover her reputation. Some scraps 
of the poems of Tyrtaeus have been preserved, and they supply 
the only trustworthy material we have for the history of the 
Messenian wars; and he won such fame by the practical 
successes of his art that at a later time the Athenians sought 
to claim him as one of their sons and gave out that Sparta, by 
the counsel of an oracle, had sent for him. The warriors 
advanced to battle singing his “marches” to the sound of 
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flutes, while his elegies, composed in the conventional epic 
dialect, are said to have been recited in the tents after the 
evening meal, But we learn from himself that his strategy 
was as effective as his poetry, and the Messenians were 
presently defeated in the Battle of the Great Foss. They then 
retired to the northern stronghold of Eira on the river Nedon, 
which plays the same part in the second war that Ithome 
played in the first, while Aristomenes takes the place of Aris- 
todemus. As to Eira, indeed, we possess no record on the 
contemporary authority of Tyrtaeus, whose extant fragments 
notice none of the adventures, nor even the name, of the hero 
Aristomenes. Yet Eira may well have been the place where 
the last stand was made; for the Spartans had rased the forti- 
fications of Ithome, which is not mentioned in connexion with 


the second war. At Hira the defenders were near their Cupture of 


Arcadian supporters and within reach of Pylos which seems ” 
not to have been yet Lacedaemonian. But Eira fell; legend 
says that it was beleaguered for eleven years. Aristomenes 
was the soul of the defence, and his wonderful escapes became 


the argument of a stirring tale. On one occasion he was Tales of 
thrown, with fifty fellow-countrymen, captured by the Spartans, * 


> menes. 


into a deep pit. His comrades perished, and Aristomenes 
awaited certain death. But by following the track of a fox 
he found a passage in the rocky wall of his prison and appeared 
on the following day at Eira. When the Spartans surprised 
that fortress, he made his escape wounded to Arcadia. He 
died in Rhodes, but two hundred and fifty years later, on the 
field of Leuctra, he reappeared against the Spartans to avenge 
his defeat. 

Those Messenians who were left in the land were mostly 
reduced again to the condition of Helots, but the maritime 
communities and even a few in the interior remained free, as 
perioeci, in the possession of their estates. Many escaped to 
Arcadia, while some of the inhabitants of the coast-towns may 
have taken ship and sailed to other places. 


At this time Sparta, like most Greek states, suffered from Pressure of 
domestic discontent. There was a pressing land question, o) the Jand. 


with which Tyrtaeus dealt in a poem named Hunomia, or Law 
and Order. This question was partly solved by the conquest 
of the whole land of Messenia, and doubtless the foundation of 


Revolution 
in warfare: 
the 
hoplites. 


Political 
significance 
of this 
change. 
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the colony of Taras in southern Italy was undertaken for the 
purpose of relieving an excessive population. 

The Messenian war, as recorded by Tyrtaeus, shows us that 
the power of the privileged classes had already been under- 
mined by a great change in the method of warfare. The 
fighting is done, and the victory won, by regiments of mailed 
foot-lancers, who march and fight together in close ranks. 
The secret had been discovered that such well-drilled spears- 
men—hoplites as they were called—were superior to cavalry ; 
and much about the same period in Ionia, we find the infantry 
of Smyrna holding their own against the Lydian horsemen of 
Gyges. The recognition of serried bodies of foot, as a useful 
weapon in battle, can be traced in the later parts of the Jliad ; 
but it was in Sparta first that their value was fully appre- 
ciated. There they became the main part of the military 
establishment. The city no longer depended chiefly on her 
nobles in time of war; she depended on her whole people. 
The progress of metal-smiths in their trade, which accom- 
panied the general industrial advance of Greece, rendered 
possible this transformation in the art of war. Every well-to- 
do citizen could now provide himself with an outfit of armour 
and go forth to battle in panoply.1 The transformation was 
distinctly levelling and democratic; for it placed the noble 
and the ordinary citizen on an equality in the field. We shall 
not be wrong in connecting this military development with 
those aspirations of the people for a popular constitution, 
which resulted in the investment of the ephorate with its 
great political powers. 

From Sparta, where it was brought to a perfection which 
in the days of Tyrtaeus it had not yet attained, the institution 
of the heavy foot-lancers spread throughout Greece, and its 
natural tendency everywhere was to promote the progress to 
democracy. It is significant that in Thessaly, where the 
hoplite system was not introduced and cavalry was always 
the kernel of the army, democratic ideas never made way. 


1 The metal breast-plate had been introduced ; metal greaves were worn, and 
thigh-pieces. The round shield borne on the arm had superseded the clumsy 
shoulder-swung shield of the heroic period. 
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Sect. 3. INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT OF SPARTA AND HER 
INSTITUTIONS 


In the seventh century one could not have foretold what 
Sparta was destined to be. Her nobles lived luxuriously, like 


Character 


of Sparta 
in early 


the nobles of other lands; the individual was free, as in other times. 


cities, to order his life as he willed. She showed some 
promise of other than military interests. Lyric poetry was 
transported from its home in Lesbos to find for a while a 
second home on the banks of the Eurotas. Songs to be sung 
at banquets, at weddings, at harvest feasts, and at festivals of 
the gods, by single singers or choirs of men or maidens, were 
older than memory could reach; but with the development of 
music and the improvement of musical instruments the com- 
position of these songs became an art, and lyric poetry was 
created. The introduction of a lyre of seven strings instead 
of the old tetrachord was attributed to Terpander of Lesbos, 
who was at all events an historical person, and both a poet 
and a musician. He visited Sparta, and is said to have in- 
stituted the musical contest at the Carnea, the great festival 
of Lacedaemon. His music was certainly welcomed there, and 
Sparta soon had a poet, who, though not her own, was at least 
her adopted, son. Aleman from Lydian Sardis made Sparta 
his home, and we have some fragments of songs which he com- 
posed for choirs of Laconian maidens. Sparta had her epic 
poet too in Cinaethon. But this promise of a school of music 
and poetry was not to be fulfilled. 


(Feast of 
Carnean 
Apollo.) 


When Sparta emerges into the full light of history we find 7rans- 


her under an iron discipline, which invades every part of a 


Sormation 
of Sparta 


man’s life and controls all his actions from his cradle to his (7th-6th 
death-bed. Everything is subordinated to the art of war, and cent) 


the sole aim of the state is to create invincible warriors. The 
martial element was doubtless, from the very beginning, 
stronger in Sparta than in other states; and as a city ruling 
over a large discontented population of subjects and serfs, she 
must always be prepared to fight; but we shall probably never 
know how, and under what influences, the singular Spartan 
discipline which we have now to examine was introduced. 
Nor can we, in describing the Spartan society, distinguish 
always between older and later institutions. 
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The whole Spartan people formed a military caste; the life 

of a Spartan citizen was devoted to the service of the state. 

In order to carry out this ideal it was necessary that every 

citizen should be freed from the care of providing for himself 

Zand: and his family. The nobles owned family domains of their 
oe pula own; but the Spartan community also came into possession of 
Lots: common land, which was divided into a number of lots. Each 
Spartan obtained a lot, which passed from father to son, but 

could not be either sold or divided; thus a citizen could never 

The be reduced to poverty.' The original inhabitants, whom the 
Heots. — Tacedaemonians dispossessed and reduced to the state of serfs, 
cultivated the land for their lords. Every year the owner of 

(105 a lot was entitled to receive seventy medimni of corn for him- 
bushels?) calf twelve for his wife, and a stated portion of wine and fruit. 
All that the land produced beyond this, the Helot was allowed 

to retain for his own use. Thus the Spartan need take no 
thought for his support; he could give all his time to the 

affairs of public life. Though the Helots were not driven by 
taskmasters, and had the right of acquiring private property, 

their condition seems to have been hard; at all events, they 

were always bitterly dissatisfied and ready to rebel, whenever 

an occasion presented itself. The system of Helotry was a 

source of danger from the earliest times, but especially after 

the conquest of Messenia; and the state of constant military 
preparation in which the Spartans lived may have been partly 

due to the consciousness of this peril perpetually at their 

Krypteia. doors. The Krypteia or secret police was instituted—it is 
uncertain at what date—to deal with this danger. Young 
Spartans were sent into the country and empowered to kill 

every Helot whom they had reason. to regard with suspicion. 

Closely connected with this system was the remarkable custom 

that the ephors, in whose hands lay the general control over 

the Helots, should every year on entering office proclaim war 

against them. By this device, the youths could slay danger- 

ous Helots without any scruple or fear of the guilt of man- 
slaughter. But notwithstanding these precautions serious 

revolts broke out again and again. <A Spartan had no power 

to grant freedom to the Helot who worked on his lot, nor yet 


* In the fourth century, however, some Spartans had been impoverished, from 
what cause is unknown, 


to sell him to another, Only the state could emancipate. 


As the Helots were called upon to serve as light-armed troops 


n time of war, they had then an opportunity of exhibiting 


_ bravery and loyalty in the service of the city, and those who 
_ conspicuously distinguished themselves might be rewarded by 


the city with the meed of freedom. ‘Thus arose a class of 


freedmen called neodamédes, or new demesmen. There was Neo- 


also another class of persons, neither serfs nor citizens, called 


mothones, who probably sprang from illegitimate unions of Mothones 
or 


citizens with Helot women. 


Thus relieved from the necessity of gaining a livelihood, the Hducation 
Spartans devoted themselves to the good of the state, and the Mo 


aim of the state was the cultivation of the art of war. Sparta 
was a large military school. Education, marriage, the details 
of daily life were all strictly regulated with a view to the 
maintenance of a perfectly efficient army. Every citizen was 
to be a soldier, and the discipline began from birth. When a 
child was born it was submitted to the inspection of the heads 
of the tribe, and if they judged it to be unhealthy or weak, it 


was exposed to die on the wild slopes of Mount Taygetus. At (Paido- 


the age of seven years, the boy was consigned to the care of 
a state-officer, and the course of his education was entirely 
determined by the purpose of inuring him to bear hardships, 
training him to endure an exacting discipline, and instilling 
into his heart a sentiment of devotion to the state. The boys, 
up to the age of twenty, were marshalled in a huge school 


formed on the model of an army.t_ The captains and prefects Iranes. 


who instructed and controlled them were young men who had 
passed their twentieth year, but had not yet reached the 
thirtieth, which admitted them to the rights of citizenship.’ 
Warm friendships often sprang up between the young men 
and the boys whom they were training ; and this was the one 
place in Spartan life where there was room for romance. 


1 They were divided into “herds” (Sova), and each herd consisted of a 
certain number of ‘‘ pens” or troops (Aa), The youth who commanded the bua 
was a buagor, the captain of the ila an tlarch. 

2 The elder youth from eighteen to twenty was called a medliran, for he was 
soon, on completing his twentieth year, to enter into the ranks of the tranes, or 
young men over twenty and under thirty. The younger members of this class 
were called first iranes (protiranes); the eldest, who were about to become 
“men,” were sphaireis ; and there were probably intermediate classes. 
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At the age of twenty the Spartan entered upon military 
service and was permitted to marry. But he could not yet 
enjoy home-life; he had to live in “barracks” with his com- 
panions, and could only pay stolen and fugitive visits to his 
wife. In his thirtieth year, having completed his training, he 
became a “man,” and obtained the full rights of citizenship. 
The Homoioi or peers, as the Spartan citizens were called, 
dined together in tents in the Hyacinthian Street. These 
public messes were in old days called andreia, or “ men’s 

Phiditia. meals,” and in later times phiditia. Each member of a com- 
mon tent made a fixed monthly contribution, derived from the 
produce of his lot, consisting of barley, cheese, wine, and figs, 
and the members of the same mess-tent shared the same tent 
in the field in time of war. These public messes are a sur- 
vival, adapted to military purposes, of the old custom of public 
banquets, at which all the burghers gathered together at a 

Army. table spread for the gods of the city. Of the organisation of 
the Spartan hoplites in early times we have no definite know- 
ledge. Three hundred “horsemen,” chosen from the Spartan 
youths, formed the king’s bodyguard; but though, as their 
name shows, they were originally mounted, in later times they 
fought on foot. The light infantry was supplied by the 
Perioeci and Helots. 

Spartan Spartan discipline extended itself to the women too, with 

wane the purpose of producing mothers who should be both physically 
strong and saturated with the Spartan spirit. The girls, in 
common with the boys, went through a gymnastic training ; 
and it was not considered immodest for them to practise their 
exercises almost nude. They enjoyed a freedom which was in 
marked contrast with the seclusion of women in other Greek 
states. They had a high repute for chastity ; but if the govern- 
ment directed them to breed children for the state, they had 
no scruples in obeying the command, though it should involve 
a violation of the sanctity of the marriage-tie. They were, 
proverbially, ready to sacrifice their maternal instincts to the 
welfare of their country. Such was the spirit of the place. 

Thus Sparta was a camp in which the highest object of 
every man’s life was to be ready at any moment to fight with 
the utmost efficiency for his city. The aim of every law, the 
end of the whole social order was to fashion good soldiers, 
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Private luxury was strictly forbidden; Spartan simplicity 
became proverbial. The individual man, entirely lost in the 
state, had no life of his own; he had no problems of human 
existence to solve for himself. Sparta was not a place for 
thinkers or theorists; the whole duty of man and the highest 
ideal of life were contained for a Spartan in the laws of his 
city. Warfare being the object of all the Spartan laws and 
institutions, one might expect to find the city in a perpetual 
state of war. One might look to see her sons always ready 
to strive with their neighbours without any ulterior object, 
war being for them an end in itself. But it was not so; 
they did not wage war more lightly than other men; we can- 
not rank them with barbarians who care only for fighting and 
hunting. . We may attribute the original motive of their 
institutions, in some measure at least, to the situation of a 
small dominant class in the midst of ill-contented subjects and 
hostile serfs. They must always be prepared to meet a rebel- 
lion of Perioeci or a revolt of Helots, and a surprise would 
have been fatal. Forming a permanent camp in a country 
which was far from friendly, they were compelled to be always 
on their guard. But there was something more in the vitality 
and conservation of the Spartan constitution, than precaution 
against the danger of a possible insurrection. It appealed to 
the Greek sense of beauty. There was a certain completeness 
and simplicity about the constitution itself, a completeness 
and simplicity about the manner of life enforced by the laws, 
a completeness and simplicity too about the type of character 
developed by them, which Greeks of other cities never failed 
to contemplate with genuine, if distant, admiration. Shut 
away in “hollow many-clefted Lacedaemon,” out of the world 
and not sharing in the progress of other Greek cities, Sparta 
seemed to stand still; and a stranger from Athens or Miletus 
in the fifth century visiting the straggling villages which 
formed her unwalled unpretentious city must have had a feel- 
ing of being transported into an age long past, when men 
were braver, better, and simpler, unspoiled by wealth, undis- 
turbed by ideas. To a philosopher, like Plato, speculating in 
political science, the Spartan state seemed the nearest approach 
to the ideal. The ordinary Greek looked upon it asa structure 
of severe and simple beauty, a Dorian city stately as a Dorian 


Motive of 
Spartan 
discipline. 


Greek 
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of Sparta. 
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temple, far nobler than his own abode but not so comfortable 


to dwellin. If this was the effect produced upon strangers, 


Degenera- 
tion of 
Sparta. 


Unity 9 
the con- 
stitution. 


we can imagine what a perpetual joy to a Spartan peer was 
the contemplation of the Spartan constitution ; how he felt a 
sense of superiority in being a citizen of that city, and a pride 
in living up to its ideal and fulfilling the obligations of his 
nobility. In his mouth “not beautiful” meant “contrary to 
the Spartan laws,” which were believed to have been inspired 
by Apollo. This deep admiration for their constitution as an 
ideally beautiful creation, the conviction that it was incapable 
of improvement—being, in truth, wonderfully effective in 
realising its aims—is bound up with the conservative spirit of 
the Spartans, shown so conspicuously in their use of their old 
iron coins’ down to the time of Alexander the Great. 

It was inevitable that, as time went on, there should be 
many fallings away, and that some of the harder laws should, 
by tacit agreement, be ignored, The other Greeks were always 
happy to point to the weak spots in the Spartan armour. From 
an early period it seems to have been a permitted thing for a 
citizen to acquire land in addition to his original lot. As such 
lands were not, like the original lot, inalienable, but could be 
sold or divided, inequalities in wealth necessarily arose, and. 
the “communism ” which we observed in the life of the citizens 
was only superficial But it was specially provided by law 
that no Spartan should possess wealth in the form of gold or 
silver. This law was at first eluded by the device of deposit- 
ing money in foreign temples, and it ultimately became a 
dead letter; Spartans even gained throughout Greece an evil 
reputation for avarice. By the fourth century they had greatly 
degenerated, and those who wrote studies of the Lacedaemonian 
constitution contrasted Sparta as it should be and used to be 
with Sparta as it was. 

There is no doubt that the Spartan system of discipline 
grew up by degrees; yet the argument from design might be 
plausibly used to prove that it was the original creation of a 
single lawgiver. We may observe how well articulated and 
how closely interdependent were its various parts. The whole 
discipline of the society necessitated the existence of Helots ; 
and on the other hand the existence of Helots necessitated 


1 The obel and the pelanor. 
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such a discipline. The ephorate was the keystone of the 
structure ; and in the dual kingship one might see a cunning 
intention to secure the powers of the ephors by perpetual 
Jealousy between the kings. Inthe whole fabric one might 

trace an artistic unity which might be thought to argue the 

work of a single mind. And until lately this was generally Vulgar 
believed to be the case; some still maintain the belief. IN ihn 
certain Lycurgus was said to have framed the Spartan institu- 885 z.c. 
tions and enacted the Spartan laws about the beginning of the 

ninth century. 

But the grounds for believing that a Spartan lawgiver 
named Lycurgus ever existed are of thé slenderest kind, The 
earliest statements as to the origin of the constitution date 
from the fifth century, and their discrepancy shows that they 
were mere guesses, and that the true origins were buried com- 
pletely in the obscurity of the past. Pindar attributed the Statements 
Lacedaemonian institutions to Aegimius, the mythical ancestor phere) 
of the Dorian tribes; the historian Hellanicus regarded them 7hwey- 
as the creation of the two first kings of Sparta, Procles and fa, 804} 
Eurysthenes. The more critical Thucydides, less ready to 
record conjectures, contents himself with saying that the Lace- 
daemonian constitution had existed for rather more than four 
hundred years at the end of the Peloponnesian war. Herodotus and 
states that the Spartans declared Lycurgus to have been the “7 
guardian of one of their early kings, and to have introduced 
from Crete their laws and institutions. But the divergent 
accounts of this historian’s contemporaries, who ignore Lycurgus 
altogether, prove that it was simply one of many guesses and 
not a generally accepted tradition. It may be added that if Silence of 
the old Spartan poet Tyrtaeus had mentioned Lycurgus as a “!/”“""* 
lawgiver, his words would certainly have been quoted by later 
writers ; and we may fairly conclude ! that he knew nothing of 
such a tradition, 

Lycurgus, or to give him his name in its true form Lyco- The true 
vorgos, was not a man; he wasa god. He was an Arcadian Lycurgus, 

1 The conclusion depends on a twofold argument from silence: the probability 
is great that if Lycurgus had been remembered as the original lawgiver in the 
poet’s time, the poet would have mentioned him; and it is equally probable 


that if he had mentioned him, some of the numerous extant writers who deal 
with the Laconian state and Lycurgus would have appealed to his venerable 


authority. 


Quoit of 
Iphitus. 
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deity or “hero,’—-perhaps some form of the Arcadian Zeus 
Lycaeus, god of the wolf-mountain; and his name meant 
“ wolf-repeller.’ He was worshipped at Lacedaemon where he 
had a shrine, and we may conjecture that his cult was adopted 
by the Spartans from the older inhabitants whom they dis- 
placed. He may have also been connected with Olympia, for 
his name was inscribed on a very ancient quoit—the so-called 
quoit of Iphitus—which was preserved there, and perhaps 
dated from the seventh century. The belief that this deity 
was a Spartan lawgiver, inspired by the Delphic oracle, 
gradually gained ground and in the fourth century generally 
prevailed. Aristotle believed it, and made use of the old 
quoit to fix the date of the Lycurgean legislation to the first 
half of the eighth century. But while everybody regarded 
Lycurgus as unquestionably an historical personage, candid 
investigation confessed that nothing certain was known con- 
cerning him, and the views about his chronology were many 
and various. 


Sect. 4. THE CRETAN CONSTITUTIONS 


Ancient Greek students of constitutional history were struck 
by some obvious and remarkable resemblances between the 
Spartan and the Cretan states, and it was believed by many 
that the Spartan constitution was derived from Crete, though 
there are notable differences as well as notable likenesses. It 
will be convenient to glance here at the political condition of 
this island, to which we shall seldom have to recur, since, 
owing to its geographical situation and the lack of political 
union, it was, after the heroic age, somewhat isolated and with- 
drawn from the main course of Greek history. 

In a passage in the Odyssey the inhabitants of Crete are 


1 Apollo himself debated whether Lycurgus was god or man in an oracle cited 
by Herodotus (i. 65), which was to this effect : 
Well-come, Lycurgus, come to my rich shrine, 
Whom Zeus loyes well, and all celestials love ; 
Shall I declare thee human or divine? 
Surely a god, if I know aught thereof. 


The decision of the god agrees with the result of modern criticism. There were 
indeed two other lines of doubtful authenticity, which referred to his supposed 
legislation, Herodotus did not know them, but they are recorded by Diodorus 


| 
: 
| 
| 


into fi : Achaeans SEs OMe Crean 

Fs (paaade! Of these the Eteo-Cretans, as we Genuine 

, were the original people who dwelled in the island before ©”: 
Greeks came, like the Eteo- -Carpathians of Carpathus. — 

They survived chiefly in the eastern part of the island and they 

continued to speak their own tongue in historical times, writing 


it, however, not in their ancient pictorial script but in Greek 
characters. A specimen of it—but we have no key to the 
_meaning—has been preserved in an inscription! found at 
_Praesus, their most important city. The name “ Pelasgians” 

may designate the people who were dominant in the island 
_ when Cnossus was at the height of its power. The Achaeans, 
_ who may have been the destroyers of Cnossus, point to Thessaly, 


and there are some links which seem to connect Cretan towns 


with Perrhaebia. We may consider it probable that early 


settlers from Thessaly found their way to Crete. The people 
of Cydonia were perhaps ancient settlers from the Peloponnesus. 
The latest settlers belonged to the Dorian branch of the 
Greek race, easily recognised by the three tribes, Hylleis, 
Pamphyli, and Dymanes, which always accompanied its migra- 
tions. These three tribes can be traced in many Cretan cities, 
and we saw that this island was one of the first places to 
receive the Dorian wanderers. But ata later time there seems 
to have been a further infusion of the “Dorian” element. New 
settlers came from Argolis and Laconia and mingled with the 
older inhabitants, refounding many cities. Thus Gortyn in the 
south of the island, in the valley of the river Lethaeus, was 
re-settled; and her neighbour Phaestus, distinguished by a (0d. iii. 
mention in Homer, was fayaded by newcomers fot Argolis. 7°) 
“ Well-built Lyttus,” in its central site, also of Homeric fame, 
and Polyrrhenion, “rich in sheep,” in the north-western corner, 
a haunt of the divine huntress Dictynna, were both colonised 
from Laconia. In the mid part of the north coast, Cnossus Sa xix, 
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“the great city” of Minos, was re-peopled by Dorians. xviii, 590.) 
The island then, colonised first by a folk closely akin to 
1 It reads :— 
« VKONLUTKL 
os | Bapte| a... 0 


apkiatoer | Mey. 
apkpkokNes | yer 
(a CEM YyVavalr 


VOL, I L 


The serfs. 


those who conquered (eaience and Argos, Beir cd agai 

by those very conquerors, may be said to be doubly “ Dorian”; 
and there is thus a double reason for resemblances ecm 
Laconian and Cretan institutions. In the Cretan cities them-_ 
selves there were of course many local divergences, but the | 
general resemblances are so close, wherever we can trace the 
facts, that for our purpose we may safely follow the example — 
of the ancients in assuming a general type of Cretan polity. _ 

The population of a Cretan state consisted of two classes, 
warriors and serfs. In a few cases where one city had sub- 
jugated another, the people of the subject city held somewhat 
the same position as the Laconian Perioeci and formed a third © 
class, but these cases were exceptional. In general, one of 
the main differences between a Cretan state and Sparta was 
that the Cretan state had no perioeci. There were two kinds 
of serfs, mnoitat and aphamiotat. The mnortes belonged to the 
state, while the aphamiotes, also called clarotes or “lot-men,” 
were attached to the lots of the citizens, and belonged to the ~ 
owners of the lots. These bondsmen cultivated the land them- 
selves and could possess private property, like the Spartan 
Helots, but though we do not know exactly what their obliga- 
tions were, they seem to have been in some ways in a better 
condition than the bondsmen of Laconia. If the pastas or lord 
of a Cretan serf died childless, the serf had an interest in his 
property. He could contract a legal marriage, and his family 
was recognised by law. The two privileges from which he 
was always jealously excluded were the carrying of arms and 
the practice of athletic exercises in the gymnasia. Unlike the 
Helots, the Cretan serfs found their condition tolerable, and 
we never hear that they revolted. The geographical conditions 
of the Cretans enabled them to excuse their slaves from military 
service. 

Of the monarchical period in Crete we know nothing. In 
the sixth century we find that monarchy has been abolished 
by the aristocracies, and that the executive governments are in 
the hands of boards of ten annual magistrates, entitled kosmoz. 
The kosmoi were chosen from certain important clans (startoi), 
and the military as well as the other functions of the king 
had passed into their hands. They were assisted by the advice 


(Gerusia.) of the Council of elders which was elected from those who had 


_ There is a superficial resemblance between this constitution, Compari- 
4 hich prevailed in most Cretan cities, and that of Sparta. The putes Rue 
Cretan agora answers to the Spartan apella, the Cretan to the Sparta, 
Spartan gerusia, and the kosmot to the ephors. The most 
obvious difference is that in Crete there was no royalty. But 
there is another important difference. The democratic feature : 
of the Spartan constitution is absent in Crete. While the 
ephors were chosen from all the citizens, in a Cretan state only 

certain noble families were eligible to the office of kosmos ; 
and, as the gerusia was chosen from the kosmoi, it is clear that 

_ the whole power of the state resided in a privileged class con- 
sisting of those families or clans. Thus the Cretan state was 
a close aristocracy. 

The true likeness between Sparta and Crete lies in the 
circumstance that the laws and institutions of both countries 
aimed at creating a class of warriors. Boys were taught to Cretan 

read and write, and to recite certain songs ordained by law ; “““’™ 
but the chief part of their training was bodily, with a view fe 
making them good soldiers. At the age of seventeen they 
were admitted into “herds,” agelai, answering to the Spartan 
buai, which were organised by sons of noble houses and sup- 
ported at the expense of the state. The members of these 
associations went through a training in the public gymnasia or 
dromoi, and hence were Peeled dromeis. Great days were held, 
on which sham fights took place between these “herds” to the 
sound of lyres and flutes. The dromeus was of age in the eyes 
of the law, and he was bound to marry, but his wife continued 
to live in the house of her father or kinsmen, until he passed 
out of the state of a dromeus and became a “man.” The men 
dined at public messes called andreia, corresponding to the 
Spartan phiditia, but the boys were also permitted to join 
them.1 These meals were not defrayed altogether, as at 
Sparta, by the contributions of the members, but were partly 
at least paid for by the state; and the state also made pro- 


— os Se Se 


1 The citizens were divided into hetairiai, and each hetwiria had its own 


andreion. 


Summary 
of the 
differences 
between 
Spartan 
and 
Cretan 
institu- 
tions. 


vision for the sustenance of the women. The public income, 
which defrayed these and other such burdens and maintained 
the worship of the gods, must have been derived from public 
land cultivated by the mnoites, and distinct from the land — 
which was apportioned in lots among the citizens. | 
We see then that in the discipline and education of the 
citizens, in the common meals of the men, in general political 
objects, there is a close and significant likeness between Sparta 
and Crete. But otherwise there are great differences. (1) In — 
Crete there were, as a rule, no Perioeci; (2) the Cretan serfs 
lived under more favourable conditions than the Helots, and — 
were not a constant source of danger; (3) kingship did not 
survive in Crete, and consequently (4) the functions which in 
Sparta were divided between kings and ephors were in Crete 
united in the hands of the kosmoi ; (5) the Cretan state was 
an aristocracy, while Sparta, so far as the city itself was con- 
cerned, was a limited democracy; a difference which clearly — 
reveals itself in (6) the modes of electing kosmoi and ephors ; 
(7) there is a more advanced form of communism in Crete, in 
so far as state stores contribute largely to the maintenance of 
the citizens. If one city had become dominant in Crete and 
reduced the others to subjection, the resemblance between 
Laconia and Crete would have been much greater. A class of 
Cretan perioeci would forthwith have been formed. 


Sect, 5. THE SUPREMACY AND DECLINE oF ARGos. THE 
OLYMPIAN GAMES 


The rebellion of Messenia had been especially formidable to 
Sparta, because the rebels had been supported by two foreign 
powers, Arcadia and Pisa. Part of Arcadia seems to have 
been united at this time under the lordship of the king of the 
Arcadian Orchomenus. The king of Pisa on the Alpheus had 
recently risen to new power and honour with the help of 
Argos ; and Argos itself had been playing a prominent part in 


Pheidon of the peninsula under the leadership of her king Pheidon. The 


Argos 
(middle 
of 7th 
century). 


reign of this king was the last epoch of Argos as an active 
power of the first rank. We know little about him, but his 
name became so famous that in later times the royal house of 
distant Macedonia, when it reached the height of its success in 


wi ‘Wade List iampthes a ayetent of measures was Phei- 
Pessdtiocd oe ae and the Peloponnesus. These measures 0” 
were called after his name Pheidonian, and were likewise (ies 
adopted at Athens ; they seem to have been closely connected 

with the ‘Aeeinetan system of weights. But the only clear 

action of Pheidon is his expedition to the west. He led an 

Argive army across Arcadia to the banks of the Alpheus, and 

; presided there over the celebration of the Olympian festival, Pheidon at 
which is now for the first time heard of in the history of 7”? 
Greece. 

The altis or sacred grove of Olympia lay, under the wooded Zhe Altis 
“mount of Cronus, where the river Cladeus flows into the “0” 
Alpheus, in the angle between the two streams. It was dedi- 
_eated to the worship of Zeus; but the spot was probably sacred 
to Pelops, before Zeus claimed it for himself, and Pelops, de- 
graded to the rank of a hero, kept his own sacred precinct 
_ within the larger enclosure. ‘The sanctuary was in the territory 
_ of Pisa, and there is no doubt that the care of the worship and 2elongs to 
the conduct of the festivals belonged originally to the Pisan pee 
: 


* 


community. But the men of Elis, the northern neighbours of 

Pisa, set their hearts on having the control of the Olympian 
sanctuary, which, though it is not once mentioned, as Delphi 

and Dodona are mentioned, in the poems of Homer, must by 

the seventh century have won a‘high prestige in the Pelopon- 
nesus and drawn many visitors. As Elis was stronger than 

Pisa, the Eleans finally succeeded in usurping the conduct of nate by 
the festival. Games were the chief feature of the festival, ee 
which was held every fourth year, at the time of the second 

full moon after midsummer’s day. The games at first included 
foot-races, boxing, and wrestling; chariot-races and horse-races 

were added later. Such contests were an ancient institution 

in Greece. We know not how far back they go, or in what 
circumstances they were first introduced, but the funeral 
games of Patroclus, described in the Z/iad, permit us to infer 

that they were a feature of Ionian life in the ninth century. 

We can see but dimly into the political relations of Pheidon’s 

age; but we can discern at least that Sparta lent her counte- 


1 In the interest of genealogy, he was placed more than a century before the 
time in which he really reigned. 
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co Ellis in this iit and that Argos, jealous of the 
ng power of Sparta, espoused the cause of Pisa. This 


took the management “of the games out of the hands of Elis 


her rights. She maintained them so long as Sparta, absorbed 
in the Messenian strife, had no help to spare for Elis; and 
during that time she did what she could to help the i of 
Sparta. But when the revolt was suppressed, it was inevit- 
_ able that Elis should again, with Spartan help, win the control 
of the games, for hae declining under the successors of 
Pheidon, could give no aid to Pisa. 

When king Pheidon held his state at Olympia, the most 
impressive shrine in the altis was the temple of Hera and 
Zeus; and this is the most ancient temple of which the 
foundations are still. preserved on the soil of Hellas. It was 
built of sun-baked bricks, upon lower courses of stone, and the 
_ Doric columns were of wood. ‘The days of stone temples were 
at hand; but it was not till two centuries later that the elder 

shrine was overshadowed by the great stone temple of Zeus. 

The temple of Hera is supposed by some to have been founded 

in the eleventh or tenth century; it is hardly likely to be so 

old; but it was certainly very old, like the games of the place. 

The mythical institution of the games was ascribed to Pelops 

or to Heracles; and, when the Eleans usurped the presidency, 

the story peda took shape that the celebration had been 
revived by the Spartan Lycurgus and the Elean Iphitus in the 
year 776 B.c.,and this year was reckoned as the first Olympiad. 

From that year until the visit of Pheidon, the Eleans professed 

to have presided over the feast; and their account of the 

matter won its way into general belief. 

It is possible that king Pheidon reorganised the games and. 
inaugurated a new stage in the history of the festival. At all 
events, by the beginning of the sixth century the festival was 
no longer an event of merely Peloponnesian interest. It had 
become famous wherever the Greek tongue was spoken, and, 
when the feast-tide came round in each cycle of four years, 
there thronged to the banks of the Alpheus, from all quarters 
of the Greek world, athletes and horses to compete in the con- 
tests and spectators to behold them. During the celebration 


the purpose of king Pheidon’s expedition to Olympia. He Pheidon 
restores 

OL to 
and restored it to Pisa. And for many years Pisa maintained Pie 


The temple 
of Hera 
and Zeus 
(Heraeum). 


The tradi- 
tional first 
Olympiad, 
776 B.O, 


The games 

become 
Pan- 

hellenic. 


The prize for victory in the games was a wreath of wild olive ; 
but rich rewards always awaited the victor when he returned — 
home in triumph and laid the Olympian crown in the chief 
temple of his city. 


of the festival a sacred truce was observed, and the men of 4 
Elis claimed that in those days their territory was inviolable. — 


Geographi- It may seem strange that the greatest and most glorious of ~ 


oO all Panhellenic festivals should have been celebrated near the 

Olympia, western shores of the Peloponnesus. One might have looked 

Jung to find it nearer the Aegean. But situated where it was, the 

scene of the great games was all the nearer to the Greeks be- 

yond the western sea; and none of the peoples of the mother- 

country vied more eagerly or more often in the contests of 

Olympia than the children who had found new homes far away 

on Sicilian and Italian soil. This nearness of Olympia to the 

western colonies comes into one’s thoughts, when standing in 

the sacred altis one beholds the terrace on the northern side of 

the precinct, and the scanty remains of the row of twelve 

The __ treasure-houses which once stood there. For of those twelve 

measures. tveasuries five at least were dedicated by Sicilian and Italian 

Festival cities. Thus the Olympian festival helped the colonies of the 

a ee west to keep in touch with the mother-country ; it furnished 

feeling in a centre where Greeks of all parts met and exchanged their 

Greece. ideas and experiences; it was one of the institutions which 

expressed and quickened the consciousness of fellowship among 

the scattered folks of the Greek race; and it became a model, 

as we shall see, for other festivals of the same kind, which 
concurred in promoting a feeling of national unity. 

The final success of Sparta in the long struggle with 

Messenia marks the period at which the balance of power 

among the Peloponnesian states began to shift. In the seventh 

(Battle of century, Argos is the leading state. She has reduced Mycenae; 

yy qq She has annihilated Asine; she has made Tiryns an Argive 

* 669-8 fort; she has defeated Sparta at Hysiae. There can be little 

doube that Pheidon’s authority extended over all Argolis ; 

possibly his influence was felt in Aegina, and the Laconian 

island of Cythera may have been an Argive possession, as well 

Decline of as the whole eastern coast of Laconia. But his reign is the 

wid last manifestation of the greatness of the southern Argos. 

Sparta. Fifty years after the subjugation of Messenia, the Spartans 


side of Sparta, always to be reckoned with as a foe and wel-— 
— comed as a friend, but never leading, dominant, or originative. 


Sect. 6. Democratic MovEMENTS. LAWGIVERS AND TYRANTS 


It is clear that there is no security that equal justice will Demand 


_be meted out to all, so long as the laws by which the judge ig ae 


supposed to act are not accessible to all. A written code of 
laws is a condition of just judgment, however just the laws 
themselves may be. It was therefore natural that one of the 
first demands the people in Greek cities pressed upon their 
aristocratic governments, and one of the first concessions those 
governments were forced to make, was a written law. It 
must be borne in mind that in old days deeds which injured 
only the individual and did not touch the gods or the state, 
were left to the injured person to deal with as he chose or 
could. The state did not interfere. Even in the case of 
bloodshedding, it devolved upon the kinsfolk of the slain man 
to wreak punishment upon the slayer. Then, as social order 
developed along with centralisation, the state took justice 
partly into its own hands; and the injured man, before he 
could punish the wrong-doer, was obliged to charge him before 
a judge, who decided the punishment. But it must be noted 
that no crime could come before a judge, unless the injured 
person came forward as accuser. The case of bloodshedding 
was exceptional, owing to the religious ideas connected with it. 
It was felt that the shedder of blood was not only impure 
himself, but had also defiled the gods of the community ; so 
that, as a consequence of this theory, manslaughter of every 
form came under the class of crimes against the religion of 
the state. 


The work of writing down the laws, and fixing customs in Zarly law- 


legal shape, was probably in most cases combined with the 
work of reforming; and thus the great codifiers of the seventh 
century were also lawgivers. Of these the most famous were 
the misty figures of Zaleucus who made laws for the western 
Locrians, and Charondas the legislator of Catane; the clearer 


givers (7th 


century). 
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figure of the Athenian Dracon, of whom more will be said 
hereafter, and, most famous of all, Solon the Wise. But other 
cities in the elder Greece had their lawgivers too, men of 
knowledge and experience; the names of some are preserved 
but they are mere names. It is probable that the laws of 
Sparta herself, which she afterwards attributed to a god, were 
first shaped and written down at this period. The cities of 
Crete too were affected by the prevalent spirit of law-shaping, 
and some fragments are preserved of the early laws of Gortyn, 
which were the beginning of an epoch of legislative activity 
culminating in the Gortynian Code which has come down to 
us on tablets of stone. 
Political In many cases the legislation was accompanied by political 
daa concessions to the people, and it was part of the lawgiver’s 
movements. task to modify the constitution. But for the most part this 
was only the beginning of a long political conflict; the people 
striving for freedom and equality, the privileged classes strug- 
gling to retain their exclusive rights. The social distress, 
touched on in a previous chapter, was the sharp spur which 
drove the people on in this effort towards popular government. 
The struggle was in some cases to end in the establishment of a 
democracy ; in many cases, the oligarchy succeeded in maintain- 
ing itself and keeping the people down; in most cases, perhaps, 
the result was a perpetual oscillation between oligarchy and 
democracy—an endless series of revolutions, too often sullied 
by violence. But though democracy was not everywhere 
victorious—though even the states in which it was most 
firmly established were exposed to the danger of oligarchical 
conspiracies—yet everywhere the people aspired to it; and we 
may say that the chief feature of the domestic history of most 
Greek cities, from the end of the seventh century forward, is 
an endeavour, here successful, yonder frustrated, to establish or 
maintain popular government. In this sense then we have 
now reached a period in which the Greek world is striving and 
tending to pass from the aristocratic to the democratic common- 
wealth. The movement passed by some states, like Thessaly, 
—just as there had been some exceptions, like Argos, to the 
general fall of the monarchies; while remote kingdoms like 
Macedonia and Molossia were not affected. 
As usually, or at least frequently, happens in such circum- 


es, the popular movement. River lp pee within the Rise of new 

mae the adversary. It was help indeed for which there phelps 

was no reason to be grateful to those who gave it; for it was monarchies 

not given for love of the people. In many cities feuds existed ei: 

between some of the power-holding families; and, when one 

family was in the ascendant, its rivals were tempted to make 

_ use of the popular discontent in order to subvert it. Thus 

discontented nobles came forward to be the leaders of the dis- 
contented masses. But when the government was overthrown, 

the revolution generally resulted in a temporary return to 

monarchy. The noble leader seized the supreme power and 

maintained it by armed might. The mass of the people were 

not yet ripe for taking the power into their own hands; and 

they were generally glad to entrust it to the man who had 

helped them to overthrow the hated government of the nobles. 

This new kind of monarchy was very different from the old; 

for the position of the monarch did not rest on hereditary right 

but on physical torce. 

Such illegitimate monarchs were called tyrants, to distinguish The 
them from the hereditary kings, and this form of monarchy was "*™' 
called a tyrannis. The name “tyrant” was perhaps derived 
from Lydia, and first used by Greeks in designating the Lydian 
monarchs; Archilochus, in whose fragments we first meet 
“tyrannis,” applied it to the sovereignty of Gyges. The word 
was in itself morally neutral and did not imply that the 
monarch was bad or cruel; there was nothing self-contradictory 
in a good tyrant, and many tyrants were beneficent. But the 
isolation of these rulers, who, being without the support of 
legitimacy, depended on armed force, so often urged them to be 
suspicious and cruel, that the tyrannis came into bad odour; 
arbitrary acts of oppression were associated with the name ; 
and “tyrant” inclined to the evil sense in which modern 
languages have adopted it. For the Greek dislike of the 
tyrannis there was, however, a deeper cause than the fact that 
many tyrants were oppressors. It placed in the hands of an 
unconstitutional ruler arbitrary control, whether he exercised it 
or not, over the lives and fortunes of the citizens. It was thus 
repugnant to the Greek love of freedom, and it seemed to arrest 
their constitutional growth. As a matter of fact, this temporary 
arrest during the period when the first tyrannies prev yailed may 


No such 
thing in 
Greek his- 
tory as an 
age of 
tyrannies. 


Tyrants in 
Asiatic 
Greece. 


Thrasy- 
bulus, c. 
610 B.C. 


Mytilene. 


Myrsilus, 
tyrant. 


Lae been useful; for the tyrannis, oe its Anrech political 
effect was elas forwarded the progress of the people in 
other directions. And even from a constitutional point of view 


it may have had its uses at this period. In some cases, it 


secured an interval of repose and growth, during which the 
people won experience and stile le to fit them for self- 
government. 

The period which saw the fall of the aristocracies is often 
called the age of the tyrants. The expression is unhappy, 
because it might easily mislead. The tyrannis first came into 
existence at this period; there was a large crop of tyrants 
much about the same time in different parts of Greece; they 
all performed the same function of overthrowing’ aristocracies, 
and in many cases they paved the way for democracies. But 
on the other hand, the tyrannis was not a form of government 
which appeared only at this transitional crisis, and then passed 
away. There is no age in the subsequent history of Greece 
which might not see, and did not actually see, the rise of 
tyrants here and there. Tyranny was always with the Greeks. 
It, as well as oligarchy, was a danger by which their democracies 
were threatened at all periods. 

Ionia seems to have been the original home of the tyrannis, 
and this may have been partly due to the seductive example of 
the rich court of the Lydian “tyrants” at Sardis. But of the 
Jonian tyrannies we know little. We hear of factions and 
feuds in the cities, of aristocratic houses overthrown and 
despotisms established in various states. A tyrant of Ephesus 
marries the daughter of the Lydian monarch Alyattes. The 
most famous of these tyrants was Thrasybulus of Miletus, 
under whose rule that city held a more brilliant position than 
ever. Abroad, he took part in planting some of the colonies on 
the Black Sea, and successfully resisted the menaces of Lydia. 
At home he developed the craft of tyranny to a fine art. 

In Lesbian Mytilene we see the tyrannis and also a method 
by which it might be avoided. Mytilene had won great com- 
mercial prosperity; its ruling nobles, the Penthilids, were 
wealthy and luxurious and oppressed the people. Tyrants rose 
and fell in rapid succession ; the echoes of hatred and jubilation 
still ring to us from relics of the lyric poems of Alcaeus. “Let 
us drink and reel, for Myrsilus is dead.” The poet was a noble 


de but in with | ‘the Athenians on the coast Aleacus — 
| sien ie away his shield, like Archilochus, 50°” 
and it hung as a trophy at Sigeum. He plotted with Pittacus 
against the tyrant, but Pittacus was not a noble and his 
fi iendship with Alcaeus was not enduring. Pittacus, however, Pittacus 
who distinguished himself for bravery in the same war with ; 
Athens, was to be the saviour of the state. He gained the 
trust of the people and was elected ruler for a period of ten 
years in order to heal the sores of the city. Such a governor, holds office 
possessing supreme power but for a limited time, was called an % 2¥” 
aesymnétes. Pittacus gained the reputation of a wise lawgiver years of 6th 
and a firm, moderate ruler. He banished the nobles who @”* 4] 
opposed him, among others the two most famous of all Lesbians, 
_ the poets Alcaeus and Sappho. At the end of ten years he laid 
down his office, to be enrolled after his death in the number of 
the Seven Wise Men. The ship of state had reached the haven, 
to apply a metaphor of Alcaeus, and the exiles could safely be 
allowed to return. 
This was the brilliant period of the history of Lesbos, and a 
. few surviving fragments of its two great poets, who struck new 
: notes and devised new cadences of lyric song, give a glimpse of 


the free and luxurious life of the Aeolian island. The radiant 
genius of Sappho was inspired by her passionate attachments to 
young Lesbian maidens; the songs of Alcaeus, mirroring the 
commotions of party warfare, rang with the clatter of arms and 
the clinking of drinking-cups. 


Srot. '7. THE TYRANNIES OF CENTRAL GREECE 


About the middle of the seventh century, three tyrannies 7he three 
arose in central Greece in the neighbourhood of the Isthmus : Hence i. 
at Corinth, at Sicyon, and at Megara. In each case the 
development was different, and is in each case instructive. In 
Sicyon the tyranny is brilliant and beneficent, in Corinth 
brilliant and oppressive, in Megara short-lived and followed by 
long intestine struggles. In Sicyon and in Corinth—perhaps 
in Megara too—the revolutions which raised the despots to 
power seem to have been something more than political move- 
ments. They seem to have been partly movements of the prae- 
Dorian population against the dominant Dorian families. 


[Tradi- 
tional date 
657 B.c.] 


characteristic’ legend was formed at an early time about the 


- The ruling clan of the Bacchiads at Corinth was ear vn 
. by Cypselus, who had put himself at the head of the people. A 


_ birth of Cypselus, suggested by the connexion of his name with 


cypsela, a jar. His paaber was a Bacchiad lady named Labda, — 


who, being lame and consequently compelled to wed out of her 
own class, married a certain Eétion, a man of the people. 
Having no children and consulting the Delphic oracle on the 
matter, Eetion received this reply :— 


High honour is thy due, Eetion, 

Yet no man doth thee honour, as were right. 
Labda thy wife will bear a huge millstone, 
Destined to fall on them who rule alone, 

And free thy Corinth from their rightless might. 


The prophecy came to the ears of the Bacchiads and was con- 
firmed to them by another oracle. So, as soon as Labda’s child 
was born, they sent ten men to slay it. When the men came 
to the court of Eetion’s dwelling they found that he was not at 
home, and they asked Labda for the infant. Suspecting nothing, 
she gave it to one of them to take in his arms, but, as he was 
about to dash it to the ground, the child smiled at him and he 
had not the heart to slay it. He passed it on to the second, 
but he too was moved with pity; and so it was passed round 
from hand to hand, and none of the ten could find it in his 
heart to destroy it. Then giving the infant back to the mother, 
and going out into the courtyard, they reviled each other for 
their weakness, and resolved to go in again and do the deed 
together. But Labda listening at the door overheard what they 
said, and hid the child in a jar, where none of them thought 
of looking Thus the boy.was saved, but the men falsely 
reported to the Bacchiads that they had performed their 
errand. 

The Bacchiads were banished and their property confiscated ; 
dangerous persons were executed, and Cypselus took the reins 
of government into his own hands. Of the rule of Cypselus 
himself we know little; he is variously represented as harsh 
and mild. His son Periander succeeded, and of him more is 


} The hiding in the jar is illustrated by Euphronius’ picture of Eurystheus 
hiding from Heracles in a jar. 


a ‘vigorous colonial and commercial policy, and the encourage- / folic 


recorded. The Perera features of the aint Penis were Colonial 


of the 


ment of art. Cypselids. 


_ reduction of Coreyra, which had formed a fleet of its own and 


One of the earliest triumphs of Cypselus was sete the cone 
had grown to be a rival of its mother in the Ionian seas. It veya 
has already been mentioned ‘that the earliest battle of ships 
between two Greek states was supposed to have been fought 
between Corinth and Corcyra. The attempt of Corinth to 

form a colonial empire was an interesting experiment. The 

idea of Cypselus corresponded to our modern colonial system, 

in which the colonies are in a relation of dependence to the 
mother-country, and not to that of the Greeks, in which the 
colony was an independent sovereign state. Geographical 
conditions alone rendered it out of the question to apply the 

new principle to Syracuse, but the success at Corcyra was 
followed up by a development of Corinthian influence in the 
north-west of Greece. The Acarnanian peninsula of Leucas Leucas, 
was occupied and made into an island by piercing a channel 
through the narrow isthmus. Anactorion was founded on the Ana- 
south side of the Ambracian gulf,-and inland, on the north “”°" 
side, Ambracia. Apollonia was planted on the coast of Epirus ; Ambracia. 
and farther north Corcyra, under the auspices of her mother- 4?" 
city, colonised Epidamnus. At a later period, and in another £pidam- 
quarter of the Greek world, a son of Periander founded Potidaea 7," 0. 
in the Chaleidie peninsula. 

Cypselus and Periander did their utmost to promote the Zrade. 
commercial activity of their city. In the middle of the seventh 
century the rival Euboean cities, Chalcis and Eretria, were the 
most important merchant states of Greece. But fifty years Decline of 
later they had somewhat declined; Corinth and Aegina were ee 
taking their place. Their decline was brought Aout by their ce “ 
rivalry, which led to an exhausting war for the Lelantine 7 jantine 
plain. It is said that this struggle atomed the larger propor- poe (end 
tions of a Greek mercantile war, involving on one side Corinth cent,), 
and Samos as allies of Chalcis, on the other Megara and 
Miletus as allies of Eretria. The dates are uncertain, but the 
fact seems to be that the strife was protracted and interrupted, 
and at some points in its course it may have led to consequences 


beyond Euboea. Archilochus sang how 


(c. 590? 


at earliest). 


“ 


Oropus. 


Egyptian 
nome 

of Peri- 
ander’s 
nephew. 


Peri- 
ander’s 
canals. 


Euboea’s , spear-famed lords 
Shoot not with slings or bows, but smite with ee ie 


and Theognis of Megara at a much later date speaks of the : 


end of the war as a recent event :— 


Cerinthus fallen ; the Lelantine plain 

Waste, and the vineyards ; all the Good have fled ; 
The city in the power of evil men! 

O might the Cypselids even so be sped ! 


an utterance which shows that the end of the war was com- 
plicated by domestic factions. retria suffered most in the 
struggle; she lost her share in the Lelantine plain, and she 
presently lost also her continental territory, the plain of Oropus, 
which in the course of the sixth century passed under the 
power of Thebes. Moreover her sway over Andros, Tenos, 
and Ceos was undermined, and these islands came after a while 
under Athenian influence. 

The decline of Chalcis was perhaps promoted by a radical 
change in the foreign policy of Corinth. This city had 
formerly cultivated the alliance of Samos. She now deserted 
this alliance and formed a friendship with her old foe Miletus. 
The cause of this change was, at least in great measure, the 
natural sympathy of tyrannies. Thrasybulus the powerful 
tyrant of Miletus sympathised with Periander the powerful 
tyrant of Corinth. This change in policy is connected with 
the change in the balance of mercantile power. Corinth is 
more prosperous than ever; and Aegina is beginning to share 
with her the place which was hitherto held by the cities of 
Euboea. 

The foreign relations of Periander extended to Egypt, and 
there are two indications of his intercourse with the Egyptian 
monarchs Necho and Psammetichus IJ. His nephew and 
successor was called after the last-named king. Moreover we 
may guess that the canal works of Necho Sheetal to Periander 
undertakings of the same kind—the small canal which he 
actually cut at Leucas, and the great canal which he designed 
to cut through the isthmus of Corinth itself. But a Greek 
tyrant had not at his command the slave-labour of which 
an Egyptian king 
enterprise more than once attempted since, but not accomplished 
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till our own day. Had Periander had the resources to carry 
out his idea, the subsequent history of Greek military and 
naval operations would have been largely changed. 

While the most successful of the tyrants, like Periander, (Tyrants 
furthered material civilisation, they often manifested an interest io of 
in intellectual pursuits, and did something for the promotion literature.) 
of art. A new form of poetry called the dithyramb was Dithy- 
developed at Corinth during this period, the rude strains which rand, 
were sung at vintage-feasts in honour of Dionysus being 
moulded into an artistic shape. The discovery was attributed 
to Arion, a mythical minstrel, who was said to have leaped 
into the sea under the compulsion of mariners who robbed him, 
and to have been carried to Corinth on the back of a dolphin, 
the fish of Dionysus, 

In architecture, Corinthian skill had made an important Mvention 
contribution to the development of the temple. In the course ov Us 
of the seventh century men began to translate into stone the 
old shrine of brick and wood; and stone temples arose in all 
parts of the Greek world—the lighter “Ionic” form in Ionia, 
the heavier “ Doric” in the elder Greece. By the invention of 
roof-tiles, Corinthian workmen rendered it practicable to give 
a considerable inclination to the roof; and thus in each gable 
of the temple a large triangular space was left, inyiting the 
seulptor to fill it with a story in marble. The pediment, as 
we name it, was called by the Greeks the “eagle”; and thus 4erés. 
it was said that Corinth had discovered the eagle. 

Seven great columns of limestone, which till the other day Oia temple 
were almost the only sign that marked the site of ancient % 42°. 
Corinth, are probably a relic of the reign of Periander. They 
belonged to the colonnade of a large Doric temple, with two 
separate chambers. It was a sanctuary of Apollo, and 
the second chamber was perhaps a treasury. The dedica- 
tory offerings of the Cypselids at Delphi and Olympia were 
rich and remarkable. The treasure-house of the Corinthians Corinthian 

; , thésawros 
at Delphi was ascribed to Cypselus. More famous, on 4, ppp; 
account of the legend which was in later times attached to 
it, was a large chest of cedar-wood, which was dedicated, So-called 
probably by Periander, in the shrine of Hera at Olympia. It ies 
was called the chest of Cypselus, and was said to have been (-. an 
the place in which Labda hid her child. This story fabricated ” 
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the theory that the Corinthians called a chest a “jar.” Three 
sides of the chest were ornamented with mythological scenes 
Seen and which ran round in five bands. It was still in existence eight 
‘ego centuries later, and a traveller who saw it then has left a 


amt minute description, which enables us to form a notion how 
nd cent, 


4.0): Greek art in the days of Periander attempted the treatment of 
legend. 

Periander. Judged by a modern Reudard the government of Periander 
was strict, though in accordance with the practice in other 

Laws cities and with the Greek views of the time. There were laws 

restricting 


sade) forbidding men to acquire large numbers of slaves or to live 

liberty. beyond their income ; suppressing excessive luxury and idleness ; 
hindering country people from coming to live in the city. 

In his home-life Periander was unlucky. He married 

Tyranny at Melissa, the daughter of Procles, who had made himself tyrant 

Epidawrus. oe Fyidaurus. It was believed that he put her to death, and 

this led to an irreconcilable quarrel with his son Lycophron. 

Taleof The story is that Procles invited his two grandchildren, 

crate Lycophron and an elder brother, to his court. When they 

Periander. were departing he said to them, “ Do ye know, boys, who kiiled 

your mother?” The elder was dull and did not understand ; 

but the word sank into the heart of Lycophron, and hence- 

forward he showed dislike and suspicion towards his father. 

Periander Periander, pressing him, discovered what Procles had said; and 

ee the affair ended, for the time, in a war with Epidaurus in which 

Lycophron Procles was captured, and the banishment of Lycophron to 

“ Corey" Coveyra, As years went on and Periander was growing old, 

seeing that his elder son was dull of wit, he desired to hand 

over the government to.Lycophron. But the son was implac- 

able, and did not deign even to answer his father’s messenger. 

Then Periander sent his daughter to intercede, but Lycophron 

replied that he would never come to Corinth while his father 

was there. Periander then decided to go himself to Corcyra 


recorded—were so terrified at the idea of having the tyrant 
among them that they slew Lycophron in order to foil the 
plan. For this act Periander chastised them heavily. 
c. 586 B.C. The great tyrant died and was succeeded by his nephew 
End of the Psammetichus, who having ruled for a few years was slain. 
tyranny. With him the tyranny of the Cypselids came to an end, and 
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an aristocracy of merchants was firmly established. At the 
same time the Cypselid colonial system partly broke down, 
for Corcyra became independent and hostile, while the Ambra- 
ciots set up a democracy. But over her other colonies Corinth 
retained her influence, and was on friendly terms with all of 
them. 

The natural sympathy of tyrannies affected the relations 
of Corinth and Megara. Some time after the inauguration of 
the Cypselid tyranny, a similar constitutional change occurred 
at Megara, and a friendship sprang up between the two cities. 
The mercantile development of Megara, famous for her weavers, 
had enriched the nobles, who held the political power and 
oppressed the peasants with a grinding despotism. Then 
Theagenes arose as a deliverer and made himself tyrant. The 
example of Cypselus, and probably his direct influence and 
help, had something to do with the enterprise of Theagenes. 
A connexion between the tyrannies of Corinth and Megara 


IT. 
MEGARA. 


Theagenes, 
c. 640 B.C. 


[See above, 


seems implied in the rancorous reference which the Megarian” 1°! 


poet Theognis makes to the Cypselids. Having obtained a 
bodyguard, Theagenes surprised and massacred the aristocrats. 
His term of tyranny was marked by one solid work, the con- 
struction of an aqueduct. He was overthrown and did not, 
like Cypselus, transmit his power to his descendants. Then 
followed a political struggle between the aristocracy, which had 
regained its power, and the people. But the time for an 
unmitigated aristocracy had gone by; the démos could not be 
ignored or brushed aside. Concessions were wrung from the 
government. The economical condition of the peasants was 
relieved by a measure which forced the capitalists to pay back 
the interest which they had extorted, while the political dis- 
abilities were relieved by extending citizenship to the country 
population and admitting the tillers of the soil to the Assembly. 
These conflicts and social changes are reflected in the poems of 
Theognis, who meditated and lamented them. He sang in the 
early part of the sixth century, pouring out his heart to Cyrnus, 
a young noble of the Polypaid family." He had made an un- 
successful voyage, lost his land and fortune, and consequently 


1 The Theognidea are a collection of poems of various ages—drinking songs, 
moral and political apophthegms. Those addressed to Cyrnus are from the 
genuine Theognis. 
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his influence. He judges severely the short-sighted, greedy 
policy of his own caste, and sees that it is likely to lead to 
another tyranny. On the other hand, his sympathies are with 
an aristocratic form of government, and he discerns with 
dismay the growth of democratic tendencies, and the changed 
condition of the country folk, whom he regarded with true 
aristocratic contempt. The exclusiveness of the nobility was 
breaking down in the new circumstances, and mixed marriages 
were coming in, He cries: 


Unchanged the walls, but, ah, how changed the folk ! 
The base, who knew erstwhile nor law nor right, 
But dwelled like deer, with goatskin for a cloak, 
Are now ennobled ; and, O sorry plight ! 
The nobles are made base in all men’s sight. 


It was not long before the importance of Megara as a power 
in Greece dwindled. The war with Athens which resulted in 
the loss of the island of Salamis was decisive for her own decline 
and for the rise of her rival.’ 

The rise of a tyranny in agricultural Sicyon seems to have 
occurred much about the same time as at mercantile Corinth. 
We know nothing of the circumstances. The name of the first 
founder, who was of low birth, is said to have been Orthagoras.” 
The first of the house of whom we have any historical record 
is Cleisthenes, who ruled in the first quarter of the sixth 
century. His hostility to Argos, which claimed lordship over 
Sicyon, the part he took in the Sacred War of Delphi, and the 
splendour of his court are the chief facts of which we know. 
He was engaged in an Argive war. He would not permit 
rhapsodists to recite the Homeric poems at Sicyon, because 
there was so much in them about Argos and Argives; and he 
did away with the worship of the Argive hero Adrastus, whose 
cult in Sicyon had been conspicuous. It is also stated that 
not wishing that the tribes of Sicyon and Argos should have 
the same names, he substituted for the Dorian tribes—Hylleis, 
Pamphyli, Dymanes—the insulting names Swine-ites, Assites, 
and Pigites, and called his own tribe Archelaoi, “ Rulers”; and 


1 See below, p. 202. 


? Cleisthenes was the son of Aristonymus, the son of Myron, the son of 
Andreas, according to Herodotus, who does not mention Orthagoras. 


Tithe. 
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that this nomenclature endured for sixty years after his death, 
when the old Dorian names were restored and Archelaoi 
changed to Aigialeis. In this form the story seems highly 
unlikely, for such a change would have been a greater slight 
to the mass of the Sicyonians than to the Argives. But it is 
quite possible that the tyrant changed the name of his own 
tribe Aigialeis to Archelaoi, and we can understand how the 
story might have arisen out of a word spoken in jest: “I have 
changed my Goats (Aéyi-anels) into Rulers of the folk; I have 
a mind to change those Argive Hy-lleis and the rest of them 
into Swine and Asses.” 

Cleisthenes married his daughter Agarista to an Athenian Story 
noble, Megacles, of the famous family of the Alemaeonids. A iS rf 
legend is told of the wooing of Agarista, which illustrates the Agarista. 
tyrant’s wealth and hospitality and the social ideas of the age. 
On the occasion of an Olympian festival at which he had him- 
_ self won in the chariot-race, Cleisthenes made proclamation to 
the Greeks that all who aspired to the hand of his daughter 
should assemble at Sicyon, sixty days hence, and be entertained 
at his court for a year. At the end of the year he would 
decide who was most worthy of his daughter. Then there 
came to Sicyon all the Greeks who had a high opinion of them- 
selves or of their families. From Sybaris and Siris in the far 
west, from Epidamnus and Aetolia, Arcadia and Elis, Argos 
and Athens, Euboea and Thessaly, the suitors for the hand of 
Agarista came. Cleisthenes tested their accomplishments for 
a year. He tried them in gymnastic exercises, but laid most 
stress on their social qualities. The two Athenians, Hippo- 
eleides and Megacles, pleased him best, but to Hippocleides of 
these two he most inclined. The day appointed for the choice 
of the husband came, and Cleisthenes sacrificed a hundred oxen 
and feasted all the suitors and all the folk of Sicyon. After 
the dinner, the wooers competed in music and general con- 
versation. Hippocleides was the most brilliant, and, as his 
success seemed assured, he bade the flute-player strike up and 
began to dance. Cleisthenes was surprised and disconcerted 
at this behaviour, and his surprise became disgust when 
Hippocleides, who thought he was making a decisive impres- 
sion, called for a table and danced Spartan and Athenian 
figures on it. The host controlled his feelings, but, when 
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Hippocleides proceeded to dance on his head, he could no 
longer resist, and called out, “O son of Tisander, you have 
danced away your bride.” But the Athenian only replied, 
“Hippocleides careth not,” and danced on. Megacles was 
chosen for Agarista and rich presents were given to the dis- 
appointed suitors. 


Sect. 8. THE SAcRED War. THE PANHELLENIC GAMES 


The most important achievement of Cleisthenes, and that 
which won him most fame in the Greek world, was his 
championship of the Delphic oracle. 

The temple of Delphi, or Pytho, lay in the territory of the 
Phocian town of Crisa.’ A Delphic Hymn tells how Apollo 
came “to Crisa, a hill facing to westward, under snowy Par- 
nassus; a beetling cliff overhangs it, beneath is a hollow, 
rugged glen. Here,” he said, “I will make me a fair temple, 
to be an oracle for men.” The poet’s picture is perfect. The 
sanctuary of “rocky Pytho” was terraced on a steep slope, 
hard under the bare sheer cliffs of Parnassus, looking down 
upon the deep glen of the Pleistus; an austere and majestic 
scene, supremely fitted for the utterance of the oracles of God. 
The city of Crisa lay on a vine-tressed hill to the west of the 
temple, and commanded its own plain which stretched south- 
ward to the sea. The men of Crisa claimed control over the 
Delphians and the oracle, and levied dues on the visitors who 
came to consult the deity. The Delphians desired to free 
themselves from the control of the Crisaeans, and they naturally 
looked for help to the great league of the north, in which the 
Thessalians, the ancient foes of the Phocians, were now the 
dominant member. The folks who belonged to this religious 
union were the “dwellers around” the shrine of Demeter at 
Anthela, close to the pass of Thermopylae; and hence they 
were called the Amphictiones of Anthela or Pylae. The league 
was probably old; it was formed, at all events, before the 
Thessalians had incorporated Achaean Phthiotis in Thessaly ; 


1 Crisa and Cirrha are different forms of the same name, and mean the same 
town. After the destruction of Crisa the name was applied to the port where the 
pilgrims used to land—mentioned simply as \yuwyv in the Hymn to the Pythian 
Apollo, a work of the seventh century. 
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for the people of Phthiotis were an independent member of the 
league, which included the Locrians, Phocians, Boeotians, and 
Athenians, as well as the Dorians, Malians, Dolopians, Enianes, 
Thessalians, Perrhaebians, and Magnetes. ‘The members of the 
league were bound not to destroy, or cut off running water 
from, any city which belonged to it. 

The Amphictions espoused warmly the cause of Apollo and 
his Delphian servants, and declared a holy war against the 
men of Crisa who had violated the sacred territory.! And 
Delphi found a champion in the south as well as in the north. 
The tyrant of Sicyon across the gulf went forth against the 
impious city. It was not enough to conquer Crisa and force 
her to make terms or promises. As she was situated in such 
a strong position, commanding the road from the sea to the 
sanctuary, it was plain that the utter destruction of the city 
was the only conclusion of the war which could lead to the 
assured independence of the oracle. The Amphictions and 
Sicyonians took the city after a sore struggle, rased it to the 
ground, and slew the indwellers. The Crisaean plain was 
dedicated to the god; solemn and heavy curses were pro- 
nounced against whosoever should till it. The great gulf 
which sunders northern Greece from the Peloponnesus, and 
whose old name “Crisaean” testified to the greatness of the 
Phocian city, received, after this, its familiar name “ Corinthian ” 
from the city of the Isthmus. 

One of the consequences of this war was the establishment 
of a close connexion between Delphi and the Amphictiony of 
Anthela. The Delphic shrine became a second place of meet- 
ing, and the league was often called the Delphic Amphictiony. 
The temple was taken under the protection of the league; the 
administration of the property of the god was placed in the 
hands of the Hieromnemones or sacred councillors, who met 
twice a year in spring and autumn, both at Anthela and at 
Delphi. Two Hieromnemones were sent as its representatives 
by each member of the league. The oracle and the priestly 
nobles of Delphi thus won a position of independence ; their 
great career of prosperity and power began. The Pythian 
games were now reorganised on a more splendid scale, and the 
ordering of them was one of the duties of the Amphictions. 


1 It is said that Solon the Athenian took an active part in urging on the war. 
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The festival became, like the Olympian, a four-yearly celebra- 
tion, being held in the middle of each Olympiad; gymnastic 
contests were introduced, whereas before there had been only a 
musical competition; and money-prizes were abolished for a 
wreath of bay. Cleisthenes won the laurel in the first chariot- 
race in the new hippodrome which was built in the plain below 
the ruins of Crisa. Hard by was the stadion or racecourse in 
which the athletes ran and wrestled; and it was not till after 
many years had passed that the new stadion was built high up 
above Delphi itself, close under the cliffs. Cleisthenes was 
remembered as having taken a prominent part both in the 
Sacred War and in the institution of the games; and he com- 
memorated the occasion of his victory by founding Pythian 
games at Sicyon, which afterwards, by a stroke of the irony 
of history, became associated with the hated hero Adrastus. 
Before the Sacred War it would seem that Sicyon had a 
treasure-house within the Delphic precinct; some traces of its 
round form, some traces possibly of its primitive sculptures, 
have been discovered; but not long after the war, the old 
building had to make way for a larger house in the shape of 
a Doric temple, and it is hard not to believe that it was 
Cleisthenes himself who erected this lordler treasury for 
Sicyon. 

Isthmian Much about the same time two other Panhellenic festivals 

deters were instituted at Isthmus and at Nemea. It is uncertain 
whether the Isthmian games in honour of Poseidon were 
founded by Periander, or in commemoration of the abolition 
of tyranny at Corinth after the death of Psammetichus. The 

Nemean games in honour of Nemean Zeus were administered by the 

(573). little town of Cleonae, and seem to have been established 
by the influence of Argos. Both the Isthmian and the 
Nemean festivals were two-yearly. Thus from the beginning 
of the sixth century four Panhellenic festivals are celebrated, 
two in the Peloponnesus, one on the isthmus, one in the north; 
and throughout the course of Grecian history the prestige of 
these gatherings never wanes. 

Growth of These four Panhellenic festivals helped to maintain a feel- 

Hellenic . . *. 1 

unity - dis- 4g Of fellowship among all the Greeks; and we may suspect 

played by that the promotion of this feeling was the deliberate policy of 
the rulers who raised these games to Panhellenic dignity. But 
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it must not be overlooked that the festivals were themselves 
a manifestation of a tendency towards unity, which had 
begun in the eighth century. We have already seen how this 
tendency was promoted by colonisation, and confirmed by the (1) a 
introduction of a common name for the Greek race. About pene 
the middle of the seventh century, we meet the name “ Pan- 
hellenes” in a poem of Archilochus. The Panhellenic idea, (2) the con- 
the conception of a common Hellenic race with common eae ; 
interests, was displayed above all in the reconstruction of the war as 
history of the past. The Trojan war had come to be regarded oe P 
as a common enterprise of all the Greeks; and this, as we saw, 
was the idea which inspired the composer of the Homeric 
Catalogue of the Ships, a work of the seventh century. This 
poet was studious that nearly all the states of Greece should 
be represented at Troy ; and, as the Catalogue became part of 
the J/iad in its final shape, the fiction won universal accept- 
ance. The Homeric poems were a bond among all men of 
Greek speech. The feeling of community was also displayed (3) the 
in the recognition of the Pythian Apollo as the chief and papi 
supreme oracle of Greece. The growth of the prestige of the position of 
Delphic god might almost have been used as a touchstone for 72” ( 
measuring the growth of the feeling of community. As sie "ef 
meeting-place for pilgrims and envoys from all quarters of the sree 
Greek world, Delphi served to keep distant cities in touch with 
one another, and to spread news; purposes which were effected 
in a less degree by the Panhellenic festivals. The tendencies (4) the 
to unity were also shown by the leagues, chiefly of a religious ae 
kind, which were formed among neighbouring states. The games; 
maritime league of Calaurea is an instance;! the northern ea 
Amphictiony of Anthela is another; and we shall presently mie 
have a glimpse of the Ionic federation of Delos. arly in the jones. 
sixth century we find the cities of Italy bound together by a 
sort of commercial league, which was indicated in the character 
of their coinage. We shall soon see Sparta uniting a large part 
of the Peloponnesus in a confederacy under her presidency. 

These tendencies to unity never resulted in a political 
union of all Hellas. The Greek race never became a Greek 
nation ; for the Panhellenic idea was weaker than the love of 


local independence. But an ideal unity was realised; it was 


1 See below, p. 187. For the Ionic league of Delos, see pp. 209-10. 
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realised in those beliefs and institutions which we have just 
been considering. They fostered in the hearts of the Greeks 
a lively feeling of fellowship and a deep pride in Hellas; 
though there was no political tie. And it is to be noted that 
the Delphic oracle made no efforts to promote political unity, 
though unintentionally it promoted unity of another kind. If 
it had made any such efforts, they would certainly have failed : 
for the oracle had little influence in initiation. Greek states 
did not ask Apollo to originate or direct their policy; they 
only sought his authority for what they had already deter- 
mined. 

We saw that the Boeotians were a member of the northern 
Amphictiony. The unity of Boeotia itself had taken the form 
of a federation, in which Thebes was the dominant power, 
being not only the federal capital, but—at all events in later 
times—being represented by two members on the board of 
Boeotarchs, as the federal magistrates were called, whereas 
each of the other cities returned only one Boeotarch. Its 
religious centre—for like all old Greek federations it was 
religious before it became political—-was the sanctuary of 
Poseidon at Onchestus. In the seventh century it did not 
yet include all Boeotia; Orchomenus still resisted. But at 
length Thebes forced Orchomenus to join, and in the course of 
the sixth century the Graian land of Oropus was annexed. 
The unity of Boeotia, thus completed, had its weak points; its 
maintenance depended upon the power of Thebes; some of the 
cities were reluctant members. Above all, Plataea chafed ; 
she had kept herself pure from mixture with the Boeotian 
settlers, and her whole history—of which some remarkable 
episodes will pass before us—may be regarded as an isolated 
continuation of the ancient struggle between the elder Greek 
inhabitants of the land and the Boeotian conquerors. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE UNION OF ATTICA AND THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY 


Sect. 1. THe UNION oF ATTICA 


WHEN recorded history begins, the story of Athens is the story 
of Attica, the inhabitants of Attica are Athenians. But Attica, 
like its neighbour Boeotia and other countries of Greece, was 
once occupied by a number of independent states. Some of 
these little kingdoms are vaguely remembered in legends which 
tell of the giant Pallas who ruled at Pallene under the north- 
eastern slopes of Hymettus, of the dreaded Cephalus lord of 
the southern region of Thoricus, or of Porphyrion of mighty 
stature whose domain was at Athmonon under Mount Pen- 
telicus. The hill of Munychia was, in the distant past, an 
island, and was crowned by a stronghold; the name Piraeus 
has been supposed to preserve the memory of days when the 
lords of Munychia looked across to the mainland and spoke of 
the “opposite shore.” At a later stage we find neighbouring 
villages uniting themselves together by political or religious 
bonds. Thus in the north, beyond Pentelicus, Marathon and 
Oenoe and two other towns formed a tetrapolis, Again Piraeus, 
adjacent Phaleron, and two other places joined in the common 
worship of the god Heracles, and were called the Four- Villages. 
Of all the lordships between Mount Cithaeron and Cape Sunium 
the two most important were those of Eleusis and Athens, 
severed from one another by the hill-chain of Aegaleos. 

It was upon Athens, the stronghold in the midst of the 
Cephisian plain, five miles from the sea, that destiny devolved 
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the task of working out the unity of Attica. This Cephisian 

plain, on the south side open to the Saronic gulf, is enclosed 

by hills, on the west by Aegaleos, on the north-west by Parnes, 

on the east by Hymettus, while the gap in the north-east, 
between Parnes and Hymettus, is filled by the gable-shaped 

mass of Pentelicus. The river Cephisus flows not far from 
Athens to westward, but the Acropolis was girt by two smaller The 
streams, the Ilisus and the Eridinus.!| We have seen that it 4°72? 
had been occupied as an abode of men in the third millennium, 

and that in the bronze age it was one of the strong places of 
Greece, There still remain pieces of the wall of grey-blue Remains of 
limestone with which the Pelasgian lords of the castle secured oe bis 
the edge of their precipitous hill.? The old wall was called SW. and 
the Pelargikon, but in later times this name was specially te 
applied to the ground on the north-western slope. The 
Acropolis is. joined to the Areopagus by a high saddle, which 

forms its natural approach, and on this side walls were so con- 
structed that the main western entrance to the citadel lay Znnea- 
through nine successive gates. At the north-western corner a?!” 
covered staircase led down to the well of Clepsydra, which 
supplied the fortress with water; and on the north side there 

were two narrow “postern” descents into the plain, much 
steeper than that at Tiryns. We may take it that all these 
constructions were the work of the Pelasgians and were in- 
herited by their Greek successors. 

The first Greeks who won the Pelasgic acropolis were The 
probably the Cecropes, and, though their name was forgotten (”?* 
as the name of an independent people, it survived in another 
form. For the later Athenians were always ready to describe 
themselves as the sons of Cecrops. This Cecrops was numbered (Zradi- 
among the imaginary prehistoric kings of Athens; he was pei 
nothing more than the fabulous ancestor of the Cecropes. But 1581 2.4) 
the time came when other Greek dwellers in Attica won the 
upper hand over the Cecropes, and brought with them the 
worship of Athena. It was a momentous day in the history 
of the land when the goddess, whose cult was already established 
in many other Attic places, took possession of the hill which 


| This stream no longer exists, but its bed has been traced. 
2 Remains of prehistoric houses, and perhaps of the royal palace (see above, 
p. 23), have also been found on the north side of the Acropolis. 
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was to be pre-eminently, and for all time, associated with her 
name. The Acropolis became Athénai; the folks—whether 
Cecropes or Pelasgians—who dwelled in the villages around 
it, on the banks of the Ilisus and Eridanus, became Athenians. 
The god whom the Cecropes worshipped on the hill, Poseidon 
Erechtheus, was forced to give way to the goddess. Legend 
told that Athena and Poseidon had disputed the possession of 
the Acropolis, and that each had set a token there, the goddess 
her sacred olive-tree, the god a salt-spring. The dethroned 
deity was not banished; there was a conciliation, characteristic 
of the Greek temper, between the old and the new. Erechtheus 
in the shape of a snake is permitted still to live on the hill of 
Athena, and the oldest temple that was built for the goddess 
harboured also the god. In later times Athenian “history ” 
transformed Erechtheus into a hero, and regarded him, like 
Cecrops, as one of the early kings. 

There was another god who was closely associated in Attic 
legend with Athena, and Athens was distinguished by the 
high honour in which she held him. This was Hephaestus, 
the divine smith, the master and helper of handicraftsmen, the 
cunning giver of wealth. But we cannot say how far back 
his worship in Attica goes, or when his special feasts were 
instituted. It is probable that his honour grew along with 
the prosperity of the craftsmen. An Athenian poet calls his 
countrymen “sons of Hephaestus,” and, according to one myth, 
it was from his seed that all the earth-born inhabitants of 
Attica were sprung. At the feast of Apaturia, in the last 
days of autumn, when children were admitted into the Phratries 
by a solemn ceremony, the fathers used to light torches at the 
hearth and sing a hymn to the lord of fire. 

The next great step in Attic history was the union of the 
land. We cannot be certain at what time this union took 
place ; it recedes beyond the beginnings of recorded history ; 
and: we can only dimly discern how it was brought about. 
When the lords of the Acropolis had subdued their own 
Cephisian plain, from Mount Parnes to the hill of Munychia, 
from the slopes of Hymettus to Aegaleos, they were tempted 
to extend their power eastward into the “Midlands” beyond 
Mount Hymettus, and subdue the southern “acté,” or wedge 
of land which ends in the lofty cape of Sunium. The com- 
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pletion of this conquest was possibly the first great achieve- 
ment of Athens, and the second was probably the subjugation 
of the north-eastern plain of Marathon and the “ tetrapolis.” 
Thus the first stage in the union of Attica is the reduction of 
the small independent sovereignties throughout all the land, 
except the Eleusinian plain in the west, under the loose over- 
lordship of Athens. 

In the course of time the feeling of ee in Attica became The 
so strong that all the smaller lordships, which formed parts of i a 
the large state, but still retained their separate political organisa- 
tions, could be induced to surrender their home governments 
and merge themselves in a single community with a govern- 
ment centralised in the city of the Cephisian plain. The man 
of Thoricus or Aphidnae or Icaria now became a citizen of 
Athens and his political rights must be exercised there. The 
memory of this synoecism was preserved in historical times by (seast of 
an annual feast, and it was fitting that it should be so remem- S¥”*"4:) 
bered, for it determined the whole history of Athens. From 
this time forward she is no longer merely the supreme city of Historical 
Attica. She is neither the head of a league of partly inde- "Mprdme 
pendent states, nor yet a despotic mistress of subject-communities. stitutional 
She is not what Thebes is to become in Boeotia, or what Sparta "9 
is in Laconia. If she had been, and she might well have been, 
either of these things, her history would have been gravely 
altered. She is the central city of an united state; and to the 
people of every village in Attica belong the same political 
rights as to the people of Athens herself. The man of 
Marathon or the man of Thoricus is no longer an Attic, he is 
an Athenian. It is generally supposed that the synoecism was 
the work of one of the kings. It was undoubtedly the work 
of one man; but it is possible that it belongs to the period 
immediately succeeding the abolition of the royal power. 

In after-times the Athenians thought that the hero Theseus, Theseus. 
whom they had enrolled in the list of their early kings,’ was 
the author of the union of their country. But at the period 
when that union was brought about Theseus was not a national 


1 Qld Attic tradition (preserved by Herodotus) counted only four kings before 
Theseus, viz, Cecrops, Erechtheus, Pandion, and Aegeus. The four Cleisthenic 
tribes (see next chapter) which were named after Attic kings were named after 
these four. The augmentation of the list was due to Hellanicus. 
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Sect. 2. FouNDATION oF THE ATHENIAN COMMONWEALTH 


The early history of the Athenian constitution resembles 
that of most other Greek states, in the general fact that a 
royalty, subjected to various restrictions, passes into an aristo- 
cracy. But the details of the transition are peculiar, and the 
beginning of the republic seems to have been exceptionally 
early. The traditional names of the Attic kings who came 

after the hero Theseus are certainly in some cases, and, it may 

be, in most cases, fictitious, the most famous of them being the 

Neleid Codrus,! who was said to have sacrificed himself to save 

his country on the occasion of an attack of invaders from the 

Peloponnesus. The Athenians said that they had abolished 

royalty, on the death of Codrus, because he was too good to 

have a successor—a curious reversal of the usual causes of 

such a revolution. But this story is a late invention.2 The 

first limitation of the royal power effected by the aristocracy 

was the institution of a polemarch or military commander. The 

supreme command of the army, which had belonged to the king, 

was transferred to him and he was elected from and by the 

nobles. The next step seems to have been the overthrow of Ful of the 

the royal house by the powerful family of the Medontids. The bis 


1 Codrus was regarded by the Ionian cities as the leader of the Ionian colonisa- 
tion; and therefore, as Athens claimed to be the mother-city of the Ionian colonies, 
Codrus must needs be connected with Attica and made into an Athenian king, 
He was made the son of Melanthus, the eponymous hero of Melaenae. Now 
many Ionian families connected their origin with Messenia and the Neleids 
of Pylos; and it therefore became necessary for Athens, to the full establish- 
ment of her maternal relation to Ionia, to bring Neleids from Pylos to Attica. 
Consequently the hero Melanthus was explained to be a Neleid prince, a descend- 
ant of Nestor (see above, p. 84). It was said that the Athenian king Thymoetes 
—the eponymous ancestor of the clan of the Thymoetadae—was compelled on 
account of his cowardice to resign the royal power to the brave stranger 
Melanthus. 

2 The popular story of Codrus visiting the camp of the Peloponnesians in 
peasant’s dress, and seeking a quarrel in order that the enemy might slay him— 
an oracle having predicted that they would take Athens if they did not slay king 
Codrus—is also late. According to the older tradition Codrus fell in battle. 
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they abolish it. They instituted the office of archon or regent, 


and this office usurped the most important functions of the 


king. Acastus, the Medontid, was the first regent. We — 
know that he was an historical person; the arene of later 
days always swore that they would be true to their oath even 
as Acastus. He held the post for life, and his successors after 
him; and thus the Medontids resembled kings, though they 
did not bear the kingly name. But they fell short of royalty — 
in another way too; for each regent was elected by the com- 

munity ; the community was only bound to elect a member of 

the Medontid family. The next step in weakening the power 

of this kingly magistrate was the change of the regency from 

a life office to an office of ten years. This reform is said to 

have been effected about the middle of the eighth century. It 

is uncertain at what time the Medontids were deprived of their 

prerogative and the regency was thrown open to all the nobles. 

With the next step we reach firmer ground. The regency 

became a yearly office, and from this time onward an official 

list of the archons seems to have been preserved. 

But meanwhile there were still kings at Athens. The 
Medontids had robbed the kings of their royal power, but they 
had not done away with the kings; there was to be a king at 
Athens till the latest days of the Athenian democracy. It 
seems probable that, as some historical analogies might suggest, 
the Medontids allowed the shadow of royalty to remain in the 
possession of the old royal house, so that for some time there 
would have been life-kings existing by the side of the life- 
regents ; it is not likely that from the very first the kingship 
was degraded to be a yearly office, filled by election. This, 
however, was what it ultimately became. 

The whole course of the constitutional development is un- 
certain ; for it rests upon traditions, of which it is extremely 
hard to judge the value. But, whatever the details of the 
growth may have been, two important facts are to be grasped. 
One is that the fall of royalty, which does not imply the 
abolition of the royal name, happened in Athens at an earlier 
period than in Greece generally. The other is that the 
Medontids were not kings, but archons—the chiefs of an 
aristocracy. The great work of the Medontids was the 


Genaation of the Athenian commonwealth ; oa petite one a) 
of their house is to be remembered for another achievement, 


not less great, which has been already described, the union of v. 


Attica. : 


That union need not be older than the ninth century, and 
it is possible that the same republican movement which led to 
the downfall of the old royal house of the Acropolis, led to the 
synoecism of Attica. The political union of a country demands Origin of 
a system of organisation ; and the statesmen who united Attica eer a 
sought their method of organisation from one of those cities of tribes. 
Ionia, which Athens came to look upon as her own daughters. 
All the inhabitants were distributed into four tribes, which 
were borrowed from Miletus. The curious names of these 
tribes—Geleontes, Argadeis, Aigicoreis, and Hoplétes—seem 
to have been derived from the worship of special deities; for 
instance, Geleontes from Zeus Geleon. But the original mean- 
ings of the names had entirely passed away, and the tribes were 
affiliated to Apollo Patroos, the paternal Apollo, from whom all 
Athenians claimed descent. The Brotherhoods seem to have Twelve 
been reorganised and arranged under the tribes—three to each 2?” 
tribe; so that there were twelve brotherhoods in the Attic Phyio- 
state. At the head of each tribe was a “ tribe-king.” Uadieise: 

We can see the clan-organisation at Athens better than Zhe yévy. 
elsewhere. The families of each clan derived themselves from 
a common ancestor,’ and most of the clan names are patronymics. 
The worship of this ancestor was the chief end of the society. 
All the clans alike worshipped Zeus Herkeios and Apollo 
Patroos; many of them had a special connexion with other 
public cults. Each had a regular administration and officers, 
at the head of whom was an “archon.” To these clans only 
members of the noble families belonged; but the other classes, 
the peasants and the craftsmen, formed similar organisations The 
founded on the worship not of a common ancestor, for they °"8°°"* 
could point to none, but some deity whom they chose. The thinadtal, 
members of these were called orgednes. This innovation heralds 
the advance of the lower classes to political importance. 

The brotherhoods, composed of families whose lands ad- Phratriae. 
joined, united their members in the cult of Zeus Phratrios and 


1 And were therefore called Homogalaktes, ‘‘ milk-fellows,” descended from 
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Athena Phratria. In early times only clansmen belonged to 
the brotherhoods, but here again a change takes place in the 
seventh century, and orgeones are admitted. The organisation 
was then used for the purposes of census. Every child whose 
parents were citizens must be admitted into a brotherhood ; 
and, if this rite is neglected, he is regarded as illegitimate. It 
should be observed that illegitimacy at Athens did not deprive 
a man of political rights, but he could not lay claim by right 
of birth to his father’s inheritance. 

At a much later time the constitutional historians of Athens 
made out that the clans were artificial subdivisions of the 
brotherhoods. They said that each tribe was divided into 
three brotherhoods, each brotherhood into thirty clans, and it 
was even added that each clan comprised thirty men. This 
artificial scheme is true, so far as the relation of the tribe to 
the brotherhood is concerned; but it is not true in regard to 
the clan, and is refuted by the circumstance that the tribes 
consisted of others than clansmen. 


Sect. 3. THE ARISTOCRACY IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY 


Early in the seventh century, then, the Athenian republic 
was an aristocracy, and the executive was in the hands of three 
annually elected officers, the archon, the king, and the pole- 
march. The archon was the supreme judge in all civil suits. 
When he entered on office, he published a declaration that he 
would, throughout the term of his archonship, preserve the 
property of every citizen intact. Ata later time this sphere 
of judicial power was limited and he judged mainly cases in 
which injured parents, orphans, heiresses were involved. He 
held the chief place among the magistrates, having his official 
residence in the Prytaneum where was the public hearth, and 
his name appeared at the head of official lists, whence he was 
called eponymus ; though the archonship was a later institution 
than that of polemarch, as is shown by the fact that no old 
religious ceremonies were performed by the archon, such as 
devolved upon the polemarch as well as upon the king. But 
the conduct of festivals instituted at later times was entrusted 
to him. Such was the Thargelia, the late-May feast of the 
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first-fruits, the chief Athenian feast of Apollo, introduced from 

Delos probably in the seventh century; such was the great 
Dionysia, which, as we shall see, were founded in the sixth. 

The polemarch had judicial duties, besides being commander- Polemarch; 
in-chief of the army. He held a court in the Epilykeion on 

the banks of the Ilisus, and judged there all cases in which 
non-citizens were involved. Thus what the archon was for 
citizens, the polemarch was for the class of foreign settlers who 

were called “metics.” The king had his residence in the royal Bosileus. 
Stoa in the Agora. His functions were confined to the 
management. of the state-religion, and the conduct of certain 
judicial cases connected with religion. He was president of the 
Council, and thus had considerable power and responsibility in 

the conduct of the judicial functions of that body. 

The Bulé or Council was the political organisation through Zhe 
which the nobles carried out, at Athens as elsewhere, the pn 
gradual abolition of monarchy. This Council of Elders—a Areopagus. 
part as we saw of the Aryan inheritance of the Greeks—came 
afterwards to be called at Athens the Council of the Areopagus, 
to distinguish it from other councils of later growth. This 
name was derived from one of the Council’s most important 
functions. According to early custom, which we find reflected 
in Homer, murder and manslaughter were not regarded as 
crimes against the state, but concerned exclusively the family 
of the slain man, which might either slay the slayer or accept 
a compensation. But gradually, as the worship of the souls of 
the dead and the deities of the underworld developed, the 
belief gained ground that he who shed blood was impure and 
needed cleansing. Accordingly when a murderer satisfied the 
kinsfolk of the murdered by paying a fine, he had also to 
submit to a process of purification, and satisfy the Chthonian 
gods and the Erinyes or Furies, who were, in the original con- 
ception, the souls of the dead clamouring for vengeance. This 
notion of manslaughter as a religious offence necessarily led to 
the interference of the state. For when the member of a 
community was impure, the stain drew down the anger of the 
gods upon the whole community, if the unclean were not 
driven out. Hence it came about that the state undertook 
the conduct of criminal justice. The Council itself formed the 
court, and the proceedings were closely associated with the 
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worship of the Semnai. These Chthonian goddesses had a 
sanctuary, which served as a refuge for him whose hand was 
stained with bloodshed, on the north-east side of the Areopagus, 
outside the city wall. It is possible that the association of 
this hill with the god Ares is merely due to a popular 
etymology, for he had no shrine here; but the correct ex- 
planation of the name Areiospagos is not known! On this 
rugged spot, apart from but within sight of the dwellings of 
men, the Council held its sittings for cases of murder, violence 
with murderous intent, poisoning, and incendiarism. The ac- 
cuser stood on the stone of Insolence, the accused on the stone 
of Recklessness, each a huge unhewn block. This function of 
the Council, which continued to belong to it after it had lost 


‘ its other powers, procured it the name of the Areopagus. 


Conquest of 


Eleusis. 


The 
coming of 
Demeter. 


During the period of the aristocracy, the Council was the 
governing body of Athens. We may be certain that the 
magistrates were always members; but otherwise we do not 
know how it was composed, and therefore can form no clear 
idea how the constitution worked. The Council doubtless 
exercised direct control over the election of the chief magis- 
trates; but we need have small doubt that the king, the 
archon, and the polemarch were either elected by the Ecclesia 
consisting of the whole body of citizens entitled to vote, or at 
all events were chosen by the Council out of a limited number 
nominated by the Assembly. 

As an achievement of the aristocracy we may regard the 
annexation of Eleusis. The Eleusinian kingdom bound in by 
Athens on one side and Megara on the other—its little bay 
locked by Megarian Salamis—did not play any part in any 
portion of Greek history of which we have the faintest record. 
But of its independent existence we have a clear echo in a 
hymn which tells the Eleusinian story of Demeter. That 
goddess, wandering in quest of her lost daughter Persephone, 
came to Eleusis, where she was hospitably entertained by the 
king, and would have made his infant son immortal but for 
the queen’s want of faith. This poem is thought to have been 
composed in the seventh century, and, if so, the days when 


' One suggestion is that the name is derived from Athena Areia, who had an 
altar on the hill, another that it means the hill of the Arai, “curses,” a name of 
the Semnai in Aeschylus. 
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Eleusis was independent had not yet passed out of men’s 
memories then. 

The middle of the seventh century is marked by a further 
constitutional change, which is the result of various social 
changes. The aristocracy of birth is forced to widen into an 
aristocracy of wealth. The general causes of this change are 
to be found in the new economical conditions which have been 
already pointed out as affecting the whole Greek world in the 
seventh century. But to understand their operation and 
political consequences at Athens, we must look more closely 
into the classes of the Attic population and the social structure. 

Under the rule of the kings and the aristocracies, the free 7hree 
population fell into three classes: the Hupatridae or nobles ;1 ee 
the Georgi or peasants who cultivated their own farms; and tridai, 
the Demiwrgi (public workers), those who lived by trade or rm pal 
commerce. The Eupatrids originally lived in the country, and urgoi. 
many Attic places were called from their families, such as 
Paeonidae or Butadae. After the synoecism, many of them 
came to live in the city. The Demiurgi had their settlements 
in the neighbourhood of the city—for example, there was the 
quarter of the “potters” north of the Areopagus—and also Kerameis. 
villages in the country, such as Pelekes or Daedalidae. But 
besides these classes of citizens, who had the right of attending Freemen 
the Assembly, there was a mass of freemen who were not piesa 
citizens. Among these we can distinguish the agricultural rigiis. 
labourers, who, having no land of their own, cultivated the 
estates of the nobles. In return for their labour they retained 
one-sixth of the produce and were hence called “ Sixth-parters ” Hekte- 
(Hektemoroi). There were also the craftsmen who were em- ame. 
ployed and paid by the Demiurgi, and doubtless small retail 
dealers and others. 

Although Attica seems to have taken no part in the colon- 
ising movements of the eighth and seventh centuries, the 
Athenians shared in the trading activities of the period and 
were profoundly affected by the economical revolution in the 
Greek world. The cultivation of the olive was becoming a 
feature of Attica, and its oil a profitable article of exportation. 

At the same time Attic potters were actively developing their Pottery. 
1 The generic name must be distinguished from the particular family of the 
Eupatridae. 
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industry on lines of their own, and Attic pottery was in the — 
course of another century to become disseminated throughout — 
the Mediterranean countries from Tuscany to Cyprus. Jars of 
this age have been found in tombs near the Dipylon gate on 
the north-west side of Athens, and these Dipylon vases, as they 
are called, give us a glimpse of the Attic civilisation of the 
period. We not only see a new style of vase-painting, with 
geometrical ornament and a symmetrical arrangement of the 
space at the painter’s disposal; but in the pictures of funeral 
processions we can observe with what pomp and cost the Attic 
nobles buried their dead. In the graves where these vases 
were found, offerings were laid beside the dead, pottery and 
sometimes gold ornaments; and the sepulchral pit was sur- 
mounted not by a mound but bya tall clay jar with an opening 
below, through which drink offerings could be poured. But it 
must be noticed that soon after this epoch, the influence of 
Ionia made itself felt in Attica, and the custom was introduced — 
of burning the dead; burial, however, was not discontinued ; 
the two customs subsisted side by side. Ionia also influenced 
Athenian dress. The woollen peplos fastened with a pin was 
given up and the Ionian sleeved tunic or chiton, of linen, took 
its place. 

It would be interesting if we might see in the rude repre- 
sentations of ships on some of the Dipylon vases an illustration 
of the beginnings of Attic seamanship. The sea traffic of 
Athens must have been rapidly growing in the first half of 
the seventh century. It is easy to see how the active par- 
ticipation of Athens in trade began to undermine the founda- 
tions of the aristocracy of birth, by introducing a new standard 
of social distinction. The nobles engaged in mercantile 
ventures with various success, some becoming richer, and 
others poorer; and the industrial folk increased in wealth 
and importance. The result would ultimately be that wealth 
would assert itself as well as birth, both socially and politically ; 
and in the second half of the seventh century we find that, 
though the aristocracy has not been fully replaced by a 
tumocracy, or constitution, in which political rights depend 
entirely on wealth, all the conditions are present for such a 
transformation. For we find the people divided into three 
classes according to their wealth. The principle of division 


was thé annual yield of landed property, in corn, oil, or wine. 1, Penta- 
‘The highest class was the Pentacosiomedimni. Before this °°: 


name had any official meaning it was perhaps in popular use 
_ to designate those large proprietors whose income reached five 
hundred medimni of corn, at a time when oil and wine had 
not been much cultivated. When it acquired an official sense, 
it was defined to include those whose land produced at least 
so many measures (medimni) of corn and so many measures 
(metrétae) of oil or wine as together amounted to five hundred 


measures. The second class included those whose property 2. Hippés. 


produced more than three. hundred but less than five hundred 
such measures. These were called Knights, and so represented 
roughly those who could maintain a horse and take their part 
in war as mounted soldiers. The minimum income of the 


third class was two hundred measures, and their name, 3. Zeu- 
Teamsters, shows that they were well-to-do peasants who could /““ 


till their land with a pair of oxen. The chief magistracies of 
archon, king, and polemarch were confined to the first class, 
but the principle was admitted that a successful man, although 
not a Eupatrid, was eligible for the highest offices if his income 
amounted to 500 medimni. It was natural that the rating 
should be expressed in terms of wealth derived from land; 
but it is not a necessary inference that the handicraftsmen 
were entirely excluded, or that in order to win political rights 
they were forced to purchase estates. 

At first this concession of the Eupatrids to their fellow- 
citizens did not practically amount to much. Most of the 
richest men in the state still belonged to the old clans; but 
the recognition of wealth as-a political test could not fail to 
undermine ultimately the privileges of birth. The organisation 
of the lower classes into bodies resembling the Clans of the 
nobles, and their admission into the Brotherhoods, have been 


mentioned, It is probable that the institution of the Zhesmo- six Thes- 


thetae also marks a step in the self-assertion of these classes. 


The Thesmothetae were a college of six judges, who managed BO. 


the whole judicial system of Athens. It was their duty to 
examine, and call attention to defects in, the laws, and to keep 
a record of judicial decisions; and they seem to have taken 
cognisance of all cases which belonged to the scope of the 
Council of Areopagus, except trials for murder. In fact, it 
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looks as if they were practically a committee of that Council. 
They were elected annually, and it has been plausibly supposed 
that the number of six was determined by the fact that they 
originated in a compromise between the orders, three being 
Eupatrids, two Georgi, and one a Demiurgos. They were 
soon associated with the three chief magistrates, the archon, 
basileus, and polemarch; and the nine came to form a sort 
of college and were called the Nine Archons. Each of the 
Nine when he entered on his office took an oath that he 
would act in accordance with the laws, and vowed that if he 
committed any injustice he would dedicate in gold a man’s 
statue of life-size. It was a penalty which no archon could 
have discharged. 

Outside these classes were the smaller peasants who had 
land of their own, of which, however, the produce did not 
amount to two hundred measures of corn or oil, and the 
humbler handicraftsmen. These were called Zhétes, the name 
being perverted from its proper meaning of “labourers.” The 
Thétes were citizens, but had no political rights. Yet they 
were beginning to win a certain public importance. The 
conditions of a growing maritime trade led to the development 
of a navy. As the sea power grew, a new organisation was 
found necessary, and there can be little doubt that the duty 
of serving as marines in the penteconters mainly devolved 
upon the Thétes. This gave them a new significance in the 
state, a significance which would strengthen their claim to 
political rights when the time for pressing that claim should 
come. We shall see hereafter how closely connected was the 
democracy of Athens with her sea power; and we can hardly 
be wrong in surmising the faint foreshadowings of that 
connexion at the very beginning of her naval history. Each 
of the four tribes was divided, for this purpose, into twelve 
districts called Nauerariae; each naucraria was probably 
bound to supply a ship. Thus the fleet consisted of forty- 
eight ships. The administration was directed by a body of 
naucrari, at the head of which were presidents; and the 
organisation might be found convenient for other than naval 
purposes. Thus the naucrari formed an important adminis- 
trative council. 

We see then that, in the middle of the seventh century, 
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society in Attica is undergoing the change which is trans- 
forming the face of all the progressive parts of Hellas; wealth 
is competing with descent as a political test; and the aris- 
tocracy of birth seems to be passing into a timocracy. The 
power is in the hands of the three chief archons, who always 
belong to the class of wealthy nobles, and the Council of 
Areopagus, which is certainly composed of Eupatridae. But 
the classes outside the noble Clans, the smaller proprietors 
and the merchants, are beginning to assert themselves and 
make their weight felt; possibly the institution of the 
thesmothetae is due to their pressure. They also obtain 
admission into the Brotherhoods, which had been hitherto 
exclusive. Attic trade is rapidly growing. The commercial 
development promotes these democratic tendencies, and has 
also led to the creation of a fleet, which, since the poorest 
class of citizens are required to man it, renders that class 
important and prepares the way for its political recogni- 
tion. 

As yet, however, the naval establishment of Athens was Zhe | 
but small compared with her neighbours Chalcis and Corinth, 7°"? 
or her daughter-cities of Ionia. And Aegina, which had come Caaurea. 
for a while under the influence of Argos, outstripped her. It 
is interesting to find these two cities, Athens and Aegina, 
which were in later times to be bitter rivals for the supremacy 
in their gulf, in the seventh century taking part in an 
association for maintaining the worship of Poseidon in the 
little island of Calaurea, over against Troezen. Other coast 
towns of the Saronic and Argolic bays—Epidaurus, Troezen, 
Hermione, Nauplia, Prasiae—belonged to this sacred union ; 
and the Boeotian Orchomenus, by virtue of the authority 
which she still possessed over the sailors of Anthedon, was 
also a member. There was no political significance in the 
joint Calaurean worship of these maritime towns; their seamen 
propitiated Poseidon at Calaurea, just as they sacrificed to 

’anhellenic Zeus on the far-seen Mountain of Aegina. And 
they were not grudging votaries. They built a house for the 
sea-god in his island; its foundations have been recently Hise 


uncovered, and it is one of the earliest stone temples whose (7 9,7 of 
7th cent.). 


ruins have been found in Greece. 
Attica, like the rest of the Greek world, was disturbed in Money. 


Conspiracy 
of Cylon, 
c. 632 B.C. 
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her economic development by the invention of money. She 
had naturally been brought into close commercial relations 
with her neighbour Aegina, which at this time began to take 
a leading part in maritime enterprise. Accordingly we find 
Athens adopting the Aeginetan coinage, and using a system 
of weights and measures which was almost, if not quite, 
identical with the Aeginetan. The introduction of money, 
which was at first very scarce, and led to the accumulation 
of capital in the chests of successful speculators, was followed 
by a period of transition between the old system of the direct 
exchange of commodities and the new system of a metallic 
medium; and this transitional period was trying to all men 
of small means. But the inevitable economic crisis did not 
come at once, though all conditions of social distress were 
present, and a conflict between the rich and the poor was 
drawing steadily near. An event happened about thirty years 
before the end of the century which shows that the peasants 
were still loyal to the existing constitution. 

The example of tyranny was infectious, and, as it flourished 
at the very door of Athens—in Megara and Corinth,—it was 
unlikely that some attempt should not be made at Athens too. 
A certain Cylon, of noble family, married the daughter of 
Theagenes, tyrant of Megara; and, under Megarian influence 
and with Megarian help, he tried to make himself master of 
the city. Consulting the Delphic oracle, he was advised to 
seize the Acropolis on the greatest festival of Zeus. Cylon, 
an Olympic victor himself, had no doubt that the feast of 
Olympia was meant; but when his plot failed, it was explained 
that the oracle referred to the Athenian feast of the Diasia in 
March, which was celebrated outside the city. Cylon enlisted 
in his enterprise a number of noble youths, and a band of 
Megarian soldiers were sent by Theagenes; he had no support 
among the people. He succeeded in seizing the Acropolis, 
but the sight of foreign soldiers effectually quenched any 
lurking sympathy that any of the Athenians might have felt 
for an effort to overthrow the government. The Council of 
the naucraries summoned the husbandmen from the country, 
and the summons was readily obeyed. Cylon was blockaded 
in the citadel, and, after a long siege, when food and water 
began to fail, he escaped with his brother from the fortress. 


The They ee 
S as in pole ean of eee Polias, and left it when the 
-archons promised to spare their lives. But Megacles, of the 
-Alcmaeonid family, was archon this year; and at his instigation 
the pledge was disregarded, and the conspirators were put to 
_ death. Some feud among the clans may have been at work 
here. The city was saved from a tyrant, but it had incurred 
a grave pollution. Such a violation of a solemn pledge to the 
_ suppliants who had trusted in the protection of the gods was 
an insult to the gods themselves; and the city was under a 
curse till the pollution should be removed. This view was 
urged by the secret friends of Cylon and those who hated the 
Alemaeonids. And so it came to pass that while Cylon, his 
brother, and their descendants were condemned to disfranchise- 
ment and perpetual banishment, the Alemaeonids and those Bunish- 


who had acted with them were also tried on the charge of ps iq 


sacrilege and condemned to a perpetual exile, with ponte eon onids, 
Brot tei: property. And the bodies of those of the clan who 
had died between the deed of sacrilege and the passing of 
this sentence were exhumed and cast beyond the boundary 

of Attica. The banishment of the Alcmaeonids had con- 
sequences in the distant future, and we shall see how it comes 
into the practical politics of Athens two hundred years later. 
The tale is also told that the city required a further purifica- 
tion, and that a priest named Epimenides came from Crete Zpi- 
and cleansed it. But it has been thought doubtful whether 
Epimenides is more than a mythical name like Orpheus, since 
another story brings him to Athens again, for similar purposes 
of atonement, more than a century afterwards ; and then both 
tales are conciliated by ascribing to the seer a miraculous sleep 
of a hundred years. 

In the course of the next ten years, the state of the 
peasants seems to have changed considerably for the worse. 
The outbreak of a war with Megara, in consequence of the 
plot of Cylon, aggravated the distress of the rural population ; 
for the Attic coasts suffered from the depredations of the 
enemy, and the Megarian market was closed to the oil-trade. 
Whether the peasants, who groaned under the existing system, 
found leaders and extorted concessions from the government, 
or whether the ruling classes themselves saw the danger, and 


menides. 


tried to prevent it by a timely concession, it was at all events: 
decided that a code of law should be drawn up and written — 


down. Probably men had been clamouring long to obtain 


this security for life and property; and what the thesmothetae 


may have already done by recording judicial decisions in 
writing was not enough. Dracon was appointed an extra- 
ordinary legislator (Thesmothetes), and empowered to codify 
and rectify the existing law. We know only the provisions 
of that part of his criminal law which dealt with the shedding 
of blood; for these provisions were not altered by subsequent 
legislation. In later times it was thought that Dracon revealed 


to the Athenians how harsh their laws were, and his name 


became proverbial for a severe lawgiver. An Athenian orator 


(Demades.) Won credit for his epigram that Dracon’s laws were written 


The 
Ephetae. 


not in ink but in blood. This idea arose from the fact that 
certain small offences, such as stealing cabbage, were punished 
by death. A broader view, however, of Dracon’s code will 


modify this view. He drew careful distinctions between. 


murder and various kinds of accidental or justifiable man- 
slaughter. In Dracon’s laws we meet a body of fifty-one 
judges, called the Zphetae. They were chosen from the 
Eupatrids, but it is not clear whether they formed a part of 
the Council of the Areopagus or were a wholly distinct body. 
Those cases of bloodshed which did not come before the court 
of the Areopagus were tried by the Ephetae, in case the 
shedder of blood was known. According to the nature of 
the deed the Ephetae held their court in different places: in 
the temple of the Delphinian Apollo, in the Palladion at 
Phaleron, or at Phreatto, a tongue of land on the Munychian 
peninsula. This last court was used in the case of those who 
were tried for manslaughter committed abroad, and as they 
might not set foot on the soil of their country, they had to 
answer the charge standing in a boat drawn up near the shore. 
When the shedder of blood was not known, the case came 
before the king in the Prytaneum. 

It is unfortunate that we are not informed of Dracon’s 
other legislation. We know that the laws relating to debtors 
were stringent; the creditor could claim the person of the 
insolvent debtor. In general, he was bound to provide for 
the interests of the rich power-holding class; but it was at 
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vents an enormous gain for the poor that those interests 
uld be defined in writing. 


Secor. 4. THE LEGISLATION OF SOLON AND THE FOUNDATION 
pes - OF DEMOCRACY 


Dracon’s code was something, but it did not touch the root 
of the evil. Every year the oppressiveness of the rich few 
and the impoverishment of the small farmer were increasing. 

_ Without capital, and obliged to borrow money, the small 
_ proprietors mortgaged their lands, which fell into the hands 
of capitalists, who lent money at ruinous interest. It must 
be remembered that money was still very scarce,! and that the 
peasants had now to purchase all their needs in coin. Even 
in Attica the small peasant could not cope with the larger 
proprietor. Thus the little farms of Attica were covered with 
stones, on which the mortgage bonds were written; the large 
estates grew apace; the black earth, as Solon said, was enslaved. 

The condition of the free labourers was even more deplor- Zhe Hek- 
able. The sixth part of the produce, which was their wage,” 
no longer sufficed, under the new economical conditions, to 
support life, and they were forced into borrowing from their 
masters. The interest was high, the laws of debt were ruth- 
less, and the person of the borrower was the pledge of repay- 
ment and forfeited to the lender in case of inability to pay. reduced to 
The result was that the class of free labourers was being %“”’- 
gradually transformed into a class of slaves, whom their lords 
could sell when they chose. 

Thus while the wealthy few were becoming wealthier and 
greedier, the small proprietors were becoming landless, and the 
landless freemen were becoming slaves. And the evil was 
aggravated by unjust judgments, and the perversion of law in 
favour of the rich and powerful. The social disease seemed 
likely to culminate in a political revolution. The people were 
bitter against their remorseless oppressors, and only wanted a 
leader to rebel. To any student of contemporary politics, 
observing the development in other states, a tyranny would 


1 The value of silver at this time may be judged from the fact that a sheep 
cost a drachma, a bushel of barley a drachma, an ox five drachmae, (A drachma 
=about a franc.) 
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have seemed the most probable solution. A tyranny had 
already, once at least, and probably more than once, been 


averted; and now, as it happened, the masses obtained a 
mediator, not a demagogue, a reform, not a revolution. The 
tyranny, though it was ultimately to come, was postponed for — 
more than thirty years. The mediator in the civil strife was 


Solon, the son of Execestides, a noble connected with the 
house of the Medontids. He was a merchant, and belonged 
to the wealthiest class in the state. But he was very different 
from the Attic Eupatrids, rustic squires, of old fashions and 


“narrow vision. We may guess that he had not been a home- 


His Ionic 
culture. 


Solon’s 
archonship, 
594-3 or 
592-1 B.C. 


keeping youth, but had visited the eastern coasts of the 
Aegean, whither mercantile concerns might have taken him. 
At all events, he had learned much from progressive Ionia. 
He had imbued himself with Ionic literature, and had mastered 
the art of writing verse in the Ionic idiom; so that he could 
himself take part in the intellectual movement of the day and 
become one of the sages of Greece. He was a poet, not 
because he was poetically inspired, like the Parian Archilochus 
of an earlier, or the Lesbian Sappho of his own, generation ; 
but because at that time every man of letters was a poet; 
there was no prose literature. A hundred years later Solon 
would have used prose as the vehicle of his thoughts. His 
moderate temper made him generally popular; his knowledge 
gave him authority ; and his countrymen called upon him, at 
last, to set their house in order. We are fortunate enough to 
possess portions of poems—political pamphlets—which he 
published for the purpose of guiding public opinion ; and thus 
we have his view of the situation in his own words. He did 
not scruple to speak plainly. The social abuses and the sad 
state of the masses were clear to everybody, but Solon saw 
another side of the question; and he had no sympathy with 
the extreme revolutionary agitators who demanded a redis- 
tribution of lands. The more moderate of the nobles seem to 
have seen the danger and the urgent need of a new order of 
things; and thus it came to pass that Solon was solicited to 
undertake the work of reform. He definitely undertook the 
task and was elected archon,’ with extraordinary legislative 


‘ The year of Solon’s archonship is either 594-3 or 592-1 3.c.: there is 
evidence for both, perhaps the earlier is the more probable, In any case it 
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powers, for the purpose of healing the evils of the state, and 
conciliating the classes. 

Instead of making the usual declaration of the chief magis- Soion’s 
trate, that he Se onid protect the property of all men un- pnp Die 
diminished, he made proclamation that all mortgages and the Sei- 
debts by which the debtor's person or land was pledged ees 
were annulled, and that all those who had become slaves 
for debt were free. By this proclamation in that summer, 
memorable for the rescue of hundreds of poor wretches -into 
liberty and hope, the Athenians “shook off their burdens,” 
and this first act of Solon’s social reform was called the 
Seisachtheia. The great deliverance was celebrated by a public 
feast. 

The character of the remedial measures of Solon is imper- 
fectly known. After the cancelling of old debts he passed a law 
which forbade debtors to be enslaved. He fixed a limit for the 
measure of land which could be owned by a single person, so 
as to prevent the growth of dangerously large estates, And 
he forbade the exportation of Attic products, except oil. For 
it had been found that so much corn was carried to foreign 
markets, where the prices were higher, that an insufficient 
supply remained for the population of Attica. It is to be 
observed that at this time the Athenians had not yet begun to 
import Pontic corn. 

All these measures hit the rich hard, and created discontent 
with the reformer; while, on the other hand, he was far from 
satisfying the desires and hopes of the masses. He would not 
confiscate and redistribute the estates of the wealthy, as many 
wished. And, though he rescued the free labourer from Zhe 
bondage, he made no change in the Sixth-part system, so that hekgetnone, 
the condition of these landless freemen was improved only in 
so far as they could not be enslaved, and in so far as the law 
limiting exportation affected prices. And Solon was too dis- 
creet to attempt to interfere seriously with the conditions of 
the money market by artificial restrictions. He fixed no 
maximum rate of interest, and his monetary reforms must be 
kept strictly apart from his social reforms. He replaced the 


seems certain that Solon’s legislative activity extended over more than a single 
year, and likely that he was commissioned as an extraordinary lawgiver (nomo- 
thetés) to revise the constitution, 
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Pheidonian scale of weights and measures by a scale which 
was very close to the Euboeic, and he made a corresponding 
Monetary change in the coinage. The weight of the mina was altered 
change: in such a way that 100 of the new drachmae were equivalent 
in value to about 73 Pheidonian drachmae. This change is 
connected to be brought into connexion, not with the domestic reform, 


wee but with the foreign policy of Athens, to which new prospects 

Soreign ‘ ‘ 5 5 

‘policy. Were opening, The old coinage attached her to Aegina, with 
whieh her relations were strained, and to her foe Megara; the 
new system seemed to invite her into the distant fields beyond 
the sea, where Chalcis and Corinth had led the way in opening 
up a new world. For the scale of the Corinthian money was 
the same as the Euboeic. 

Solon’s What Solon did to heal the social sores of his country 

reform of 


the Con, entitled him to the most fervent gratitude, but it was no more 
stitution. than might have been done by any able, bold, and honest states- 
man who possessed men’s confidence. His title to fame as one 
of the great statesmen of Europe rests upon his reform of the 
constitution. He discovered a secret of democracy, and he 
used his discovery to build up the constitution on democratic 
foundations. The Athenian commonwealth did not actually 
become a democracy till many years later; but Solon not 
only laid the foundations, he shaped the framework. At first 
sight, indeed, the state as he reformed it might seem little 
more than an aristocracy of wealth—a timocracy—with certain 
The four democratic tendencies. He retained the old graduation of the 
“asses. Deople in classes according to property. But he added the 
Thétes as a fourth class, and gave it certain political rights. 
On the three higher classes devolved the public burdens, and 
they served as cavalry or as hoplites. The Thetes were employed 
as light-armed troops or as marines. It is probable that 
Solon made little or no change in regard to the offices which 
were open to each class. Pentacosiomedimni were alone 
eligible to the archonship, and for them alone was reserved 
the financial office of Treasurer of Athena. Other offices! 
were open to the Hippés and the Zeugitae, but the distinction 
Ecclesia in privilege between them is unknown. The Thetes were not 


opened to aN Ae i 3 
the Thetes, @ligible to any of the offices of state, but they were admitted 


The offices of the Polétai (who farmed out public contracts, e.g. mines), the 
Eleven (heads of the executive of justice), the Kélakretai (financial officers), 
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to take part in the meetings of the Ecclesia, and this gave 
them a voice in the election of the magistrates. 

The opening of the Assembly to the lowest class was indeed 
an important step in the democratic direction; but it may 
have been only the end of a gradual process of widening, 
which had been going on under the aristocracy. The radical 
Measure of Solon, which was the very corner-stone of the 
Athenian democracy, was his constitution of the courts of 
justice. He composed a court out of all the citizens, includ- 7 
ing the Thetes; and as the panels of judges were enrolled by Lhe 
lot, the poorest burgher might have his turn, Any magis- 
trate on laying down his office could be accused before the 
people in these courts; and thus the institution of popular 
courts invested the people with a supreme control over the 
administration. The people, sitting in sections as sworn judges, 
were called the Heliaea,—as distinguished from the Ecclesia, 
in which they gathered to pass laws or choose magistrates, but 
were required to take no oath. Having in its hands both the 
appointment of the magistrates and the control of their con- 
duct, the people possessed theoretically the sovereignty of the 
state; and the meting out of more privileges to the less 
wealthy classes could be merely a matter of time. At first 
the archons were not deprived of their judicial powers, and 
the heliaea acted as a court of appeal; but by degrees the 
competence of the archons was reduced to the conduct of the 
proceedings preliminary to a trial, and the heliaea became both 
the first and the final court. 

The constitution of the judicial courts out of the whole 
people was the secret of democracy which Solon discovered. 
It is his title to fame in the history of the growth of popular 
government in Europe. Without ignoring the tendencies to a 
democratic development which existed before him, and without, 
on the other hand, disguising the privileges which he reserved 
to the upper classes, we can hardly hesitate to regard Solon 
as the founder of the Athenian democracy. It must indeed 
be confessed that there is much in the scope and intention of 
his constitution which it is difficult to appreciate, because we 
know so little of the older constitution which he reformed. 
Thus we have no definite record touching the composition of 
the Council of the Areopagus, touching its functions as a 
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deliberative body and its relations to the Assembly, or touching 
the composition of the Assembly itself. We can, however, 
have little doubt that under the older commonwealth the 
Council of Elders exerted a preponderant influence over the 
Assembly, and that the business submitted to the Assembly, 
whether by the magistrates or in whatever way introduced, 
was previously discussed and settled by the Council. The 
founder of popular government could not leave this hinge of 
the aristocratic republic as it was. He must either totally 
change the character of the Council and transform it into a 
popular body, or he must deprive it of its deliberative functions 
in regard to the Assembly. Solon deprived the Council of 
Elders of these deliberative functions, so that it could no 
longer take any direct part in administration and legislation. 
But on the other hand he assigned to it a new and lofty role. 
He constituted it the protector of the constitution, and the 
guardian of the laws, giving it wide and undefined powers of 
control over the magistrates, and a censorial authority over 
the citizens. Its judicial and religious functions it retained. 
In order to bring it into harmony with the rest of his con- 
stitution, Solon seems to have altered the composition of the 
Council. Henceforward, at least, the nine archons at the end 
of their year of office became life-members of the Council of 
the Areopagus; and this was the manner in which the Council 
was recruited. Thus the Areopagites were virtually appointed 
by the people in the Assembly. 

Having removed the Council of the Areopagus to this place 
of dignity, above and almost outside the constitution, Solon 
was obliged to create a new body to prepare the business for 
the Assembly. Such a body was indispensable, as the Greeks 
always recognised; and it is clear that in its absence enormous 
powers would have been placed in the hands of the magis- 
trates, on whom the manipulation of the Assembly would 
have entirely devolved. The “probuleutic” Council which 
Solon instituted consisted of four hundred members; a hundred 
being taken from each of the four tribes, either chosen by the 
tribe itself or, more probably, picked by lot. All citizens of 
the three higher classes were eligible; the Thetes alone were 
excluded. In later days this Council—or rather a new 
Council which took its place—gained a large number of 
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important powers, which made it to all intents an independent 
body in the state, but at first its functions seem to have been 
purely “probuleutic,” and it has therefore rather the aspect of 
being merely a part of the organisation of the Assembly. It 
must always be remembered that it does not represent the 
Council of Elders of the‘Aryan foreworld; it does not corre- 
spond to the Gerusia of Sparta or the Senate of Rome. But it 
takes over certain functions which had before formed part of 
the duty of the Council of elders; it discusses beforehand the 
public matters which are to be submitted to the Assembly. 

The use of lot for the purpose of appointing public officers Zor. 
was a feature of Solon’s reforms. According to men’s ideas in 
those days, lot committed the decision to the gods, and was 
thus a serious method of procedure—not. a sign of political 
levity, as we should regard it now. But a device which 
superstition suggested was approved by the reflexions of 
philosophical statesmen; and lot was recognised as a valuable 
political engine for security against undue influence and for 
the protection of minorities. It was doubtless as a security 
against the undue influence of clans and parties that Solon 
used it. He applied it to the appointment of the chief magis- sfixed 
trates themselves. But, religious though he was, he could not scart of 
be blind to the danger of taking no human precautions against and lot. 
the falling of the lot upon an incompetent candidate. He 
therefore mixed the two methods of lot and election. Forty 
candidates were elected, ten from each tribe, by the voice of 
their tribesmen; and out of these the nine archons were 
picked by lot. It is probable that a similar mixed method 
was employed in the choice of the Four Hundred Councillors. 

Solon sought to keep the political balance steady by secur- Danger in 
° . -_ the tribes 
ing that each of the four tribes should have an equal share in gig cians, 
the government. He could hardly have done otherwise, and 
yet here we touch on the weak point in the fabric of his con- 
stitution. The gravest danger ahead was in truth not the 
strife of poor and rich, of noble lord and man of the people, 
but the deep-rooted and bitter jealousies which existed between 
many of the clans. While the clan had the tribe behind it 
and the tribe possessed political weight, such feuds might at 
any moment cause a civil war or a revolution. But it was 
reserved for a future lawgiver to grapple with this problem. 
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Solon assuredly saw it, but he had no solution ready to hand ; 
and the evil was closely connected with another evil, the local 
parties which divided Attica. For these dangers Solon offered 
no remedy, and therefore his work, though abiding in the 
highest sense, did not supply a final or even a brief pacification 
of the warring elements in the state. He is said to have 
passed a law—so clumsy, so difficult to render effective, that 
it is hard to believe that such an enactment was ever made— 
that in the case of a party struggle every burgher must take a 
side under pain of losing his civic rights. Solon, if he was 
indeed the author of such a measure, sought to avert the 
possible issues of political strife by forcing the best citizens to 
intervene; it was a safeguard, a clumsy safeguard, against the’ 
danger of a tyranny. 
It is interesting to observe that in some directions Solon 
extended and in others restricted the freedom of the individual. 
He restricted it by sumptuary laws and severe penalties for 
idleness ; he extended it by an enactment allowing a man who 
had no heirs of his body to will his property as he liked, 
instead of its going to the next of kin.’ One of Solon’s first 
acts was to repeal all the legislation of Dracon, except the 
laws relating to manslaughter. His own laws were inscribed 
Preserva- On Wooden tables set in revolving frames called axines, which 
“ony, were numbered, and the laws were quoted by the number of 
laws. the axon. These tablets were kept in the Public hall. But 
copies were made on stone pillars, called in the old Attic 
tongue kyrbeis, and kept in the Portico of the King. Every 
citizen was required to take an oath that he would obey these 
laws; and it was ordered that the laws were to remain in 
force for a hundred years. 
Solon’s Solon had done his work boldly, but he had done it con- 
ee stitutionally. He had not made himself a tyrant, as he might 
easily have done, and as many expected him to do. On the 
contrary, one purpose of his reform was to forestall the 
necessity, and prevent the possibility, of a tyranny. He had 
not even become an aesymnetes—a legislator (like Pittacus) 
who for a number of years supersedes the constitution in order 
to reform it, and rules for that time with the absolute power 


? This measure, we may probably assume, simply legalised an usage which 
had been introduced in practice long before, 
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of a tyrant. He had simply held the office of archon, invested, 
indeed, with extraordinary powers. To a superficial observer 
caution seemed the note of his reforms, and men were surprised, 
and many disgusted, by his cautiousness. His caution consisted His 
in reserving the highest offices for men of property, and the “““”” 
truth probably is that in his time no others would have been 
fitted to perform the duties. But Solon has stated his own 
principle that the privileges of each class should be propor- 
tional to the public burdens which it can bear. This was the 
conservative feature of his legislation; and, seizing on it, 
democrats could make out a plausible case for regarding his 
constitution as simply a timocracy. When he laid down his 
office he was assailed by complaints, and he wrote elegies in 
which he explains his middle course and professes that he per- 
formed the things which he undertook without favour or fear. 
“T threw my stout shield,” he says, “ over both parties.” He 
refused to entertain the idea of any modifications in his 
measures, and thinking that the reforms would work better in 
the absence of the reformer, he left Athens soon after his 
archonship and travelled for ten years, partly for mercantile 
ends, but perhaps chiefly from curiosity, to see strange places 
and strange men. 

Though the remnants of his poems are fragmentary, though Character 
the recorded events of his life are meagre, and though the % 
details of his legislation are dimly known and variously inter- 
preted, the personality of Solon leaves a distinct impression on 
our minds. We know enough to see in him an embodiment 
of the ideal of intellectual and moral excellence of the early 
Greeks, and the greatest of their wise men. For him the first 
of the virtues was moderation, and his motto was “ Avoid 
excess.” He was in no vulgar sense a man of the world, for 
he was many-sided—poet and legislator, traveller and trader, 
noble and friend of the people. He had the insight to discern 
some of the yet undeveloped tendencies of the age, and could 
sympathise with other than the power-holding classes. He 
had meditated too deeply on the circumstances of humanity 
to find power a temptation; he never forgot that he was a 
traveller between life and death. It was a promising and 
characteristic act for a Greek state to commit the task of its 
reformation to such a man, and empower him to translate into 


The sequel. 
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definite legislative measures the views which he expressed in 
his poems. 

Solon’s social reforms inaugurated a permanent improve- 
ment. But his political measures, which he intended as a 
compromise, displeased many. Party strife broke out again 
bitterly soon after his archonship, and only to end, after thirty 
years, in the tyranny which it had been his dearest object to 
prevent. Of this strife we know little. It took the form of 
a struggle for the archonship, and two years are noted in 


' which, in consequence of this struggle, no archons were elected, 


Years of 
anarchia, 
589-8 (7) 
and 584-3 
(2) B.C. 
Damasias, 
583-581 
B.C. 


Two 


parties : 


the Plain 
(wedtakol) ; 


the Coast 
(wdpador), 


hence called years of anarchy. Then a certain archon, 
Damasias, attempted to convert his office into a permanent 
tyranny and actually held it for over two years. This attempt 
frightened the political parties into making a compromise of 
some sort. It was agreed that ten archons should be chosen, 
five Eupatrids, three Georgi, and two Demiurgi, all of course 
possessing the requisite minimum of wealth. It is unknown 
whether this arrangement was repeated after the year of its 
first trial, but it certainly did not lead to a permanent 
reconciliation. 

The two great parties were those who were in the main 
satisfied with the new constitution of Solon, and those who 
disliked its democratic side and desired to return to the aristo- 
eratic government which he had subverted. The latter con- 
sisted chiefly of Eupatrids and were known as the men of the 
Plain. They were led by Lycurgus, and numbered among 
them the clan of the Philaidae—distinguished as the clan of 
Hippocleides, the wooer of Agarista, and destined to become 
more distinguished still as that of more than one Cimon and 
Miltiades. The opposite party of the Coast included not only 
the population of the coast, but the bulk of the middle classes, 
the peasants as well as the Demiurgi, who were bettered by 
the changes of Solon. They were led by Megacles, son of 
Alcmaeon, the same Megacles who married Agarista. For one 
of Solon’s measures was an act of amnesty which was couched 
in such terms that, while it did not benefit the descendants of 
Cylon, it permitted the return of the Alemaeonidae. Their 
position severed them from the rest of the Eupatrids and asso- 
ciated them with the party which represented Solon’s views. 
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CHAPTER V 
GROWTH OF ATHENS IN THE SIXTH CENTURY 


Sect. 1. THe ConquEst oF SALAMIS AND NISAEA 


In the midst of these domestic troubles and party struggles, 
there were a few statesmen who found time to attend to 
foreign affairs, and saw that the time had come for Athens to 
take a new step in her political career. Under her aristo- 
cracy, Athens had enjoyed a long period of development which 
may be called peaceful, if we compare the growth of some 
other states; and this prepared her to take her place in the 
general scene of Greek history. Though Attica was a poor 
country, scantily watered and with light soil, her prosperity 
in the oil trade might encourage her to look forward to becom- 
ing rich. But, if she was ever to become a political power, 
there was one thing to be achieved at all hazards. Every 
Athenian who stood on his strong hill and looked south-west- 
ward could see what this was. He descried, lying close to his 
own shore, an island which was not his own. And, if he 
walked across Mount Aegaleos, he saw how this foreign island 
blocked up the bay of what was now his own Eleusis. Almost 
equally distant from Athens and Megara, parted by a narrow 
water from both, Salamis in the hands of either must be a 
constant menace to the other. The possession of Salamis must 
decide the future history of both Megara and Athens. At 
this period Megara with her growing colonial connexions was 
a strong state and a formidable neighbour; and her expanding 
trade must have been viewed with alarm and jealousy by 
Athenian statesmen. <A struggle with Megara, sooner or later, 
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was inevitable, and the Cylonian conspiracy, as we saw, 
furnished an occasion of war. Theagenes could not easily 
brook the slaughter of his men in violation of the promise 
which had been given to them, and he sent his ships to harry 
the Attic coasts. The Athenians sought to occupy Salamis, 
but all their efforts to gain a permanent footing failed, and 
they abandoned the attempt in despair. Years passed away. 
At length Solon saw that the favourable hour had come. It 
was, perhaps, a quarter of a century after the year of his law- 
giving; he had returned from his travels and was living at 
Athens, one of the Council of the Areopagus. Megara was 
now weaker than in the days of Theagenes, and, whether she 
had given any new cause of offence to Athens or not, Solon 
and his friends decided that it was time to strike. The great 
legislator came forward now, not as before to assuage strife 
but to stir up to conquest. He composed a stirring poem 
which began: “ I came myself as a herald from lovely Salamis, 
but with song on my lips instead of common speech.” He 
blamed the peace policy of the “men who let slip Salamis,” as 
dishonourable; and cried, “ Arise and come to Salamis, to win 
that fair island and undo our shame.” The poem of Solon 
was intended to have the effect which in later times, when 
“common speech” had been perfected to a fine art, would 
have been wrought by the eloquence of an orator in the 
Assembly. His appeal moved the hearts of his countrymen 
to a national effort, and an Athenian army went forth to lay 
the first stone of their country’s greatness. 

An intimate friend of Solon took part in the enterprise,— 
Pisistratus, son of Hippocrates, whose home and estates were 
near Brauron. It has been thought that Pisistratus was the 
polemarch of the year, but it is more probable that he was 
only a general subordinate to the polemarch. He helped the 
expedition to a successful issue. Not only was the disputed 
island wrested from Megara, but he captured the port of 
Nisaea over against the island. We may conjecture that 
Nisaea was surprised first, and that its capture enabled the 
Athenians to occupy Salamis. Thus, though Pisistratus was 
associated with the conquest of Nisaea, not with the conquest 
of Salamis, it was to him, along with his friend Solon who 
inspired the enterprise, that the great achievement was really 
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due. The seizure of her port was a shock to the trade 
of Megara. It was indeed afterwards restored, when peace 
was made through the mediation of Sparta; but the hopes of 
Athenian policy, which its possession aroused, are reflected in 
the legend, created at this time, that Nisus the Megarian hero 
was a son of Pandion, an early Athenian king. Shortly after- 
wards the text of the J/iad which assumed, as we shall see, its 
final shape at Athens, was tampered with. The Athenians 
entered in that venerable record the political geography which 
they desired. In the Catalogue of the Ships (where Megara (See above, 
has no independent place, she is counted as a city of Boeotia),”* seat 
two verses were inserted implying that Salamis belonged to 
Athens in the time of the Trojan war. There is no reason to 
suppose that there was any truth in this prehistoric claim. 
But Salamis now became permanently annexed to Attica. The 
island was afterwards divided in lots among Athenian citizens, 
who were called cleruchs or “lot-holders.” Salamis, unlike Cveruchs in 
Eleusis, was not incorporated in Attica, though it was nearer %“*”"* 
Atheris, There have been found fragments of a document in- 
scribed on a stone-pillar, perhaps (but it is difficult to judge 
the dates of early Attic writings) not many years later than 
the conquest,—a decree of the people which concerns the 
settlement of Salamis; one of the earliest scriptured stones of 
Athenian history, and the earliest example we possess of a ee 
decree of the Athenian people. The old inhabitants of the 
island were to pay the same taxes as the “ Athenians ” and to 
serve in the army, but they were to dwell on their farms in 
the island, and were not to let their lots to others under pain 
of a fine. 

The conquest of Salamis was a decisive event for Athens. 
Her territory was now rounded off; she had complete com- 
mand of the landlocked Eleusinian bay; it was she who now 
threatened Megara. 


Secor, 2. ATHENS UNDER PISISTRATUS 


The conqueror of Nisaea was the hero of the day. By pro- 
fessing democratic doctrines and practising popular arts, he in- 
gratiated himself with those extreme democrats who, being 
bitterly opposed to the nobles and not satisfied by the Solonian 
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compromise, were outside both the Plain and the Coast.  Pisi- 
stratus thus organised a new party which was called the Hill, 
as it largely consisted of the poor hillsmen of the highlands of 
Attica; but it also included the hektemors, for whom Solon 
had done little, and many discontented men, who, formerly 
rich, had been impoverished by Solon’s measure of cancelling 
old debts. With this party at his back, Pisistratus aimed at 
no less a thing than grasping the supreme power for himself. 
One day he appeared in the agora, wounded, he said, by a foul 
attack of his political foes—his foes because he was a friend 
of the people ; and he showed wounds which he bore. In the 
Assembly, packed by the Hillsmen, a bodyguard of fifty clubs- 
men was voted to him on the proposal of Aristion. We have 
a monument, which we may associate with the author of this 
memorable act, in a sepulchral slab discovered near Brauron, 
on which is finely wrought in very low relief the portrait of 


The stélé of “ Arvistion” standing armed by his tombstone; and it is hardly 
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too bold to recognise in this contemporary sculpture the friend 
of Pisistratus, when we remember that the home of the Pis- 
istratid family was at Brauron. Having secured his bodyguard 
—the first step in the tyrant’s progress—Pisistratus seized the 
Acropolis, and made himself master of the state. 

It was the fate of Solon to live just long enough to see the 
establishment of the tyranny which he dreaded. We know 
not what part he had taken in the troubled world of politics 
since his return to Athens. The story was invented that he 
called upon the citizens to arm themselves against the tyrant, 
but called in vain; and that then, laying his arms outside the 
threshold of his house, he cried, “I have aided, so far as I 
could, my country and the constitution, and I appeal to others 
to do likewise.” Nor has the story that he refused to live 
under a tyranny and sought refuge with his Cyprian friend 
the king of Soli, any good foundation. We know only that 
in his later years he enjoyed the pleasures of wine and love, 
and that he survived but a short time the seizure of the 
tyranny by Pisistratus, who at least treated the old man with 
respect. 

The discord of parties had smoothed the way for the 
schemes of Pisistratus; but his success led in turn to the 
union of the two other parties, the Plain and the Coast, against 
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him, and at the end of about five years they succeeded in First enile 
driving him out. But now disunion followed, and Megacles a Dae 
the leader of the Coast seems to have quarrelled not only with (556-5 
the Plain but with his own party. At all events, he sought a oaks 
reconciliation with Pisistratus and undertook to help him back 

to the tyranny on condition that the tyrant wedded his 
daughter. The legend is that the partisans of Pisistratus Legend of 
found in Paeania, an Attic village, a woman of loftier than 7” 
common stature, whom they arrayed in the guise of the goddess 
Athena. Her name was Phye. Then heralds, on a certain First 
day, entered Athens, crying that Pallas herself was leading paseipicice: 
back Pisistratus. Presently a car arrived bearing the tyrant tyranny 
and Phye; and the trick deceived all the common folk. er 

But the coalition of Pisistratus with Megacles was not 
more abiding than that of Megacles with Lycurgus, By a 
former wife! Pisistratus had two sons—-Hippias and Hip- 
parchus; and as he desired to create a dynasty, he feared that, 
if he had offspring by a second wife, the interests of his older 
sons might be injured and family dissensions ensue, So, 
though he went through the form of marriage with the 
daughter of Megacles, as he had promised, he did not treat her 
as his wife. Megacles was enraged when the tyrant’s neglect 
reached his ears; he made common cause with the enemies of 
Pisistratus and succeeded in driving him out for the second 
time, perhaps in the same year in which he had been restored, 

The second exile lasted for about ten years, and Pisistratus Second 
spent it in forming new connexions in Macedonia. On the as 
Thermaic gulf he organised the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood of Rhaecelus into some sort of a city-state. He exploited 
the gold mines of Mount Pangaeus near the Strymon, and 
formed a force of mercenary soldiers, thus providing himself 
with money and men to recover his position at Athens. He 
was supported by Lygdamis, the tyrant of Naxos, and by the 
friendship of other Greek states, such as Thessaly, which he 
had cultivated in the days of his power, The aristocracy of 

1 Her name is unknown. Pisistratus had also married Timonassa an Argive 
woman, whom, being a foreigner, Attic law did not recognise as a legal wife. 
The sons of Timonassa, Iophon and Hegesistratus, were therefore technically 
illegitimate, but socially, doubtless, no stain was attached to them. Hegesi- 
stratus seems to have been afterwards legitimised and made a citizen ; perhaps it 
was on this occasion that he received his other name Thessalus. ; 
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Eretrian horsemen were well-disposed to him, and their city 
was an admirable basis for an attack upon Athens. When he 
landed at Marathon, his adherents flocked to his standard. 
The citizens who were loyal to the constitutional government 
marched forth, and were defeated in battle at Pallene. 
Resistance was at an end, and once more Pisistratus had the 
power in his hands. This time he kept it. 

The rule of Pisistratus may be described as a constitutional 
tyranny. He did not stop the wheels of the democracy, but 
he guided the machine entirely at his own will. The constitu- 
tion of Solon seems to have been preserved in its essential 
features, though in some details the lapse of time may have 
brought modifications. Thus it is possible that even before 
the first success of Pisistratus the assessment according to 
measures of corn and oil had been converted into an assessment 
in money. And as money became cheaper the earlier standards 
for the division of classes ceased to have the old significance. 
A man who at the beginning of the sixth century just reached 
the standard of the first class was passing rich; fifty years 
later he would be comparatively poor. But it was not to the 
interest of the tyrant to raise the census for political office. 
Various measures of policy were adopted by him to protect his 
position, while he preserved the old forms of government. 
He managed to exert an influence on the appointment of the 
archons, so as to secure personal adherents, and one of his own 
family generally held some office. This involved the suspension 
or modification of the system of lot introduced by Solon. The 
tyrant kept up a standing force of paid soldiers—among them, 
perhaps, Scythian archers, whom we see portrayed on Attic 
vases of the time, And he kept in his power, as hostages, 
the children of some noble families which he suspected. 
Most indeed of his more prominent opponents, including the 
Alcmaeonids, had left Attica, and the large estates which they 
abandoned were at his disposal. : 

These estates gave him the means of solving a problem 
which Solon had left unsolved, and of satisfying the expecta- 
tions of a large number of his supporters. He divided the 
vacant lands into lots and gave them to the labourers who had 
worked on these and other estates. Thus the way was pre- 
pared for the total abolition of the hektemors. They became 
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practically peasant proprietors, and they had to pay only the 
land-tax, amounting to one-tenth of the produce. Land was The 
also given to many needy people who idled in the city, and “7. 
loans of money to start them. The tax of a tenth, imposed on 
all estates, formed an important source of the tyrant’s revenue, 
and it is generally supposed that he introduced it. But this 

is not probable. We may take it that this land-tax was an 
older institution which continued under Pisistratus, until either 

he or his sons were able, through an increase of revenue from 
other sources, to reduce it to one-twentieth. It has been 
plausibly suggested that this increase of revenue came from 
the silver mines of Laurion, which now perhaps began to be 
more effectively worked. His possessions on the Strymon 
were another mainstay of the finance of Pisistratus. He 
exerted himself to improve agriculture, and under his influence 
the olive, which had long ago found a home in Attica, was 
planted all over the land. 

Under Pisistratus Athens rested from the distractions of 
party strife, and the old parties gradually disappeared. The 
mass of discontented hektemors was absorbed in the class of 
peasant proprietors. Thus the people enjoyed a tranquil 
period of economical and political development. And as the 
free forms of the constitution were preserved, the masses, in 
the Assembly and in the Law-courts, received a training in 
the routine at least of public affairs, which rendered them fit 
for the democracy which was to ensue when the tyranny was 
overthrown, 

Abroad it was the consistent policy of Pisistratus to pre- Foreign 
serve peaceful relations with other states, Aegina indeed was policy. 
openly the rival of Athens, and humbled Megara could hardly 
be aught save sullen. But Athens was on friendly terms with 
both the rival powers of the Peloponnesus, Sparta and Argos ; 
and Thebes, and Thessaly, and the Eretrian knights had helped 
the tyrant in the days of his adversity. His influence ex- 
tended to the banks of the Strymon and the coast of Macedonia, 
as we have already seen; and he had a subservient friend 
in Lygdamis of Naxos, who, having first come forward as a 
champion of the people and overthrown an oppressive oligarchy, 
was afterwards installed as tyrant by Athenian arms. 

It was doubtless with the object of injuring the Megarian 
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Athens trade in Pontic corn, and gaining some counterpoise to 
eee rig. Megarian power in the region of the Propontis, that Athens 
ypontis : A q 
the war for vaade her first venture in distant seas. It was about forty 
Siew — years before Pisistratus became tyrant that Athens seized the 
Lesbian fortress of Sigeum on the shore of the Troad at the 
entrance to the Hellespont. The friendship of Miletus, mother 
of many Pontic colonies, favoured this enterprise, which, how- 
ever, involved Athens in a conflict with Mytilene whose power 
and settlements extended along the shores of the straits. 
Mytilene, failing to recover the fortress, built another, the 
Achilleon, close by, which cut off the Athenians from the sea. 
It has already been told how the statesman Pittacus was 
engaged in this war and slew an Athenian commander in 
single combat, and how the poet Alcaeus threw away his shield. 
It would seem that while Athens was absorbed in her party 
conflicts at home, Sigeum slipped from her hands, and that the 
recapture of it was one of the achievements of Pisistratus. 
(535-27 The tyrant showed the importance he attached to it by 
Bo installing one of his sons as governor. ‘The statesman who 
first sent Athenian soldiers to the shores of the Hellespont had in 
truth opened up a new path for Athenian policy, and Pisistratus 
pursued that path. It was not long before a much greater 
Acquisi- acquisition than Sigeum was made in the same region; but 
han Eg this acquisition, though made with the good-will, and even 
Chersonese under the auspices, of Pisistratus, was made by one who was 
Sire ns his political rival and opponent. Miltiades, son of Cypselus, 
belonged to the noble family of the Philaids, and was one of 
the leaders of the Plain. It was after the usurpation of 
Pisistratus, that as he sat one day in the porch of his country- 


house at Laciadae on the road from Athens to Eleusis, he saw ° 


a company of men in Thracian dress, and armed with spears, 
passing along the road. He called out to them, invited them 
into his house, and proffered them hospitality. They were 
Dolonci, natives of the Thracian Chersonese, and they had 
come to Greece in search of a helper, who should have the 
strength and skill to defend them against their northern 
neighbours, who were pressing them hard in war. They had 
gone to Delphi, and the oracle had bidden them invite the man 
who first offered them entertainment after they left the shrine. 
Miltiades, thus designated by the god, obeyed the call of the 
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cians, not reluctant to leave his country fallen under a 


The circumstances of the foundation of Athenian power in. 


the Chersonese were thus wrought by the story-shaping instinct 
of the Greeks into a picturesque tale. The simple fact seems 
to have been that the Dolonci applied directly to Athens, 
inviting the settlement of an Athenian colony in their midst. 
Pisistratus was well pleased to promote Athenian influence on 
the Hellespontine shores; and the selection of Miltiades was 
not unwelcome to him, since it removed a dangerous subject. 


_ We may feel no doubt that it was as an oecist duly chosen 


by the Athenian people that Miltiades went forth, blessed by 
the Delphic oracle, to the land of his Thracian guests. But the 
oecist who went forth, as it was said, to escape tyranny, became 
absolute ruler in his new country. He ruled as a Thracian 
prince over the Dolonci; he ruled as a tyrant over his 
Athenian fellow-settlers. He protected the peninsula against 
invasions from the north by a wall which he built across the 
neck’ from Cardia to Pactye. We hear of his war with 
Lampsacus and his friendship with the king of Lydia. 

It is not too much to say that Pisistratus took the first 
steps on the path which led Athens to empire. That path 
had indeed been pointed out to him by nameless predecessors ; 
but his sword conquered Salamis; under his auspices Athens 


won a footing on both shores of the Hellespont. We cannot Jmportance 


estimate too highly the statesmanship which sought a field 


for Athenian enterprise in the regions of the Propontis. The om the 


Ionian cities had forestalled Athens in venturing into the vast 
spaces of the eastern sea and winning the products of its 
shores. But though she entered into the contest late, she was 
destined to outstrip both her friend Miletus, and Megara her 
foe. Many years indeed were still to run before her ships 
dominated the Euxine; but it was much that she now set her 
posts as a watcher on either side of the narrow gate 


Where the sea-ridge of Helle hangs heavier, and east upon west waters 
break. 


Pisistratus strongly asserted the claim of Athens to be the The Delian 
mother and leader of the Ionian branch of the Greek race, /estival. 


The temple of Apollo in Delos, the island of his mythical birth, 
VOL. I P 
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Purifica- 
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had long been a religious centre of the Ionians on both sides of 
the Aegean. There, as an ancient hymn sang, “ the long-robed 
Tonians gather with their children and their wives,” to honour 
Apollo with dance and song and games: “a stranger who came 
upon the Tonians in their throng, seeing the men and the fair- 
girdled women and the swift ships and all their wealth, would 
say that they were beings free for ever from death and eld.” 
Pisistratus “purified” the sacred spot by digging up all the 
tombs that were within sight of the sanctuary and removing 
the bones of the dead to another part of the island. 

And Athens took not only the Ionian festival under her 
special care, but also the great Ionian epics. It was probably 
towards the end of his reign that Pisistratus and his son 
Hipparchus took in hand the work of arranging and writing 
down the Homeric poems. Since the poet of Chios had com- 
posed the Jdiad, since another Ionian poet had framed the 
Odyssey, new parts had been added by their successors; such 
as the Catalogue of the Ships and the poem of Dolon. The 
minstrels who recited Homer, at the Delian festival for 
example, adhered to no very strict order of parts in their 
recitations, and discrepancies were inevitable both in the order 
and in the text. At the instance of Pisistratus, some men of | 
letters undertook the task of fixing definitely the text of both 
poems, and wrote them down in the old Attic alphabet. Thus 
Athens became one of the birth-cities of Homer; the Jliad 
and Odyssey assumed their final shape there. But what the 
Athenians did for Homer was entirely an achievement in 
literary criticism; it was-in no way a work of original com- 
position. We may say that the Pisistratean revision of Homer 
was the beginning of literary criticism in Europe. Some 
liberties indeed were taken with the text; a line or two were 
added, a line or two may have been omitted, for the sake of 
the political interest or the vanity of Athens. We have met 
an instance in regard to Salamis. The Homeric enterprise of 
Pisistratus was thoroughly successful; Athens grew to be the 
centre of the Greek book trade, and the Athenian text was 
circulated through the whole Greek world. But before this 
circulation began, it had been copied out in a new shape. 
About half a century later, Athenian poets began to give up 
the old Attic alphabet and use the more convenient Ionic 


alphabet instead. Homer was then copied out of the Attic 
letters into the Tonic, and our texts are still disfigured by some 
errors which arose in the process. 

The immediate purpose of the revision of Pisistratus was to 
regulate the Homeric recitations which he had made a feature 
of the great Panathenaic festival. This feast had been re- The Pan- 

modelled, if not founded, shortly before he seized the tyranny, ples 
and, on the pattern of the national gatherings at Olympia and ee o) 
Delphi, was held every fourth year. It was celebrated with ag the aie 
athletic and musical contests, but the centre and motive of the pate S 
feast was the great procession which went up to the house of thewin= 
A ae hill, to offer her a robe woven by the hands of “mse af 
Athenian maidens. The “rich fane” of Athena, wherein she and 
accorded Erechtheus a place, had the distinction of passing into mie 
the Homeric poems. It was situated near the northern cliff; (2) the 
and to the south of it a new house had been reared for the sr atin 
goddess of the city to inhabit, close to the ruins of the palace ome 
of the ancient kings. It had been built before the days of ppzjins 
Pisistratus, but it was probably he who encompassed it with a Peristasis 
Doric colonnade. From its length this temple was known as per renl? 
the House of the Hundred Feet, and many of the lowest stones poe 
of the walls, still lying in their places, show us its site and in Pisi- 
shape. The triangular gables displayed what Attic sculptors erties 
of the day could behiowe. Hitherto the favourite material of 

these sculptors had been the soft marly limestone of the 
Piraeus, and by a curious stroke of luck some striking 
specimens of such work—Zeus encountering the three-headed 
Typhon, Heracles destroying the Hydra—have been partly 
preserved, the early efforts of an art which a hundred and 

fifty years would bring to perfection. But now—in the 

second half of the sixth century—Greek sculptors have begun see | 

to work in a nobler and harder material; and on one of fee culpa 
pediments of the renovated temple of Athena Polias the battle (’ Se 520 
of the Gods and Giants was wrought in Parian marble. Athena 7 Use of 
herself in the centre of the composition, slaying Enceladus ends 
with her spear, may still be seen and admired. 

But the tyrant planned a greater work than the new ae = 
sanctuary on the hill. Down below, south-eastward from the 4, Pie 

citadel, on the banks of the [lisus, he began the building of a stratean 


pediment. 
great Doric temple for the Olympian Zeus. He began but 


et ae 
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never finished it, nor his sons after him. So immense was the 
scale of his plan that Athens, even when she reached the height 
of her dominion and fulfilled many of the aspirations of 
Pisistratus, never ventured to undertake the burden of com- 

Completed pleting it. A full completion was indeed to come, though in 

‘be 9 a shape far different from the old Athenian’s plan; but not 

Hadrion. yntil Athens and Greece had been gathered under the wings 
of a power which had all Europe at its feet. The richly 
ornamented capitals of the few lofty pillars which still stand 
belong to the work of the Roman emperor, but we must 
remember that the generations of Athenians, with whom this 
history has to do, saw only plain Doric columns there, the 
monument of the wealth and ambition of the tyrant who had 
done more for their city than they cared to think. 

Pisistratus was indeed scrupulous and zealous in all matters 
concerned with religion, and his sons more than himself. ~ But 
no act of his was more fruitful in results than what he did for 
the worship of Dionysus. He built for the bacchic god a new 

The house at the foot of the Acropolis, and its ruins have not yet 
As ei wholly disappeared. In connexion with this temple Pisistratus 
instituted a new festival, called the Great Dionysia of the 
City, and it completely overshadowed the older feast of the 
Winepress (Lenaea), which still continued to be held in 
the first days of spring at the old sanctuary of the Marshes. 
The chief feature of Dionysiac feasts was the choir of satyrs, 
the god’s attendants, who danced around the altar clothed in 
goat-skins, and sang their “goat song.” But it became usual 
for the leader of the dancers, who was also the composer of the 
song, to separate himself from his fellows and hold speech 
with them, assuming the character of some person connected 
with the events which the song celebrated, and wearing an 
appropriate dress. Such performances, which at the rural 
feasts had been arranged by private enterprise, were made an 
official part of the Great Dionysia, and thus taken under state 
protection, in the form of a “tragic” contest, two or more 
choruses competing for a prize. It was the work of a genera- 
tases tion to develop these simple representations into a true drama, 
tragedy DY differentiating the satyric element. Legends not connected 
From with Dionysus were chosen for representation, and the dancers 


satyric 


drama, appeared, not in the bacchic goat-dress, but in the costume 


i 
é 


s Phebe for their part in the story. This performance was 
‘divided into three acts; the dancers changed their costumes (Zrilogy.) 
for each act; and only 4 the end did they come forward in 

their true eoateniee and perform a piece which preserved the 

original satyric character of “ tragedy.” Then their pre- (Satyric 
Peadorant importance was by degrees diminished, and a second ”””"” 
actor was introduced; and by a development of this kind, 

hidden from us in its details, the goat song of the days of 
Pisistratus grew into the tragedy of Aeschylus. 

The popularity of the worship of Dionysus at Athens in Dionysiac 
the days of Pisistratus might be observed in the workshops °°" 
of the potters. No etic was more favoured than Dionysiac 
scenes by the artists—Exekias and his fellows—who painted 
the black-figured jars of this period. There is another thing Heracles on 
which the student of history may learn among the graceful ie 
vessels of the potters of Athens. On the jars of the Pisistratean wmphorae 
age the deeds of Heracles are a favourite theme, while Theseus ar a 
is little regarded. But before the golden age of vase-painting 
sets in, about the time of the fall of the Pisistratids, Theseus has Theseus on 
begun to seize the popular imagination as the great Attic ole 
hero, and this is reflected in paintings on the cups of I paper ete. (¢. 510- 
and the other brilliant masters of the red-figured style. If we hae 
remember that Theseus was specially associated with the hill 
country of north Attica, which was the stronghold of the 
Pisistratean party, we may be tempted to infer that the 
glorification of Theseus was partly due to the policy of 
Pisistratus. 

But besides caring for the due honours of the gods, the 
tyrant busied himself with such humbler matters as the improve- 
ment of the water-supply of Athens. West and south-west of 
the Acropolis, in the rocky valley between the Areopagus and 
the Pnyx, his water-works have recently come to light. A Aqueducts. 
cistern there received the waters which an aqueduct conveyed 
from the upper stream of the Ilisus. It is indeed on this side 
of Athens, south and west of the oldest Athens of all, that the 
chief stone memorials of the age of Pisistratus stood, apart 
from what he may have built on the Acropolis itself. But he 
not only built; he also demolished. He pulled down the old 
city-wall, and for more than half a century Athens was an 


* unwalled town. 
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Sect. 3. GROWTH OF SPARTA, AND THE PELOPONNESIAN 
LEAGUE 


While a tyrant was moulding the destinies of Athens, the 
growth of the Spartan power had changed the political aspect 
of the Peloponnesus. About the middle of the sixth century 
Sparta won successes against her northern neighbours Tegea 
and Argos; and in consequence of these successes she became 
the predominant power in the peninsula. | 

Tegeate Eastern Arcadia is marked by a large plain, high above the 
560.50 (2), Sea-level ; the villages in the north of this plain had coalesced. 
into the town of Mantinea, those in the south had been united 
in Tegea. Sparta had gradually pressed up to the borders of 
Legend of the Tegean territory, and a long war was the result. This war 
acho is associated with an interesting legend based on the tradition 
npaiee that the Laconian hero Orestes was buried in Tegea. When 
Orestes, | the Spartans asked the Delphic oracle whether ther might 
hope to achieve the conquest of Arcadia, they received a 
promise that the god would give them Tegea. Then, on account 
of this answer, they went forth against Tegea with fetters, but 
were defeated; and bound in the fetters which they had 
brought to bind the Tegeates were compelled to till the Tegean 
plain. Herodotus professed that in his day the very fetters 
hung in the temple of Athena Alea, the protectress of Tegea. 
War went on, and the Spartans, invariably defeated, at last 
consulted the oracle again. The god bade them bring back 
the bones of Orestes, but they could find no trace of the hero’s 
burying- place, and they asked the god once more. This time 
they received an oracle couched in obscure enigmatic words : 


Among Arcadian hills a level space 
Holds Tegea, where blow two blasts perforce 
And woe is laid on woe and face to face 
Striker and counter-striker ; there the corse 
Thou seekest lies, even Agamemnon’s son ; 
Convey him home and victory is won. 


This did not help them much. But it befell that, during a 
truce with the Tegeates, a certain Lichas, a Spartan man, was 
in Tegea and entering a smith’s shop saw the process of beating 
out iron. The smith in conversation told him that wishing to 
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dig a well in his courtyard he had found a coffin seven cubits 
long and within it a corpse of the same length, which he 
replaced. Lichas guessed at once that he had won the solution 
of the oracular enigma, and returning to Sparta communicated 
his discovery. The courtyard was hired from the reluctant 
smith, the coffin was found, and the bones brought home to 
Laconia. Then Tegea was conquered, and here we return from 
fable to fact. The territory of the Arcadian city was not 
treated like Messenia ; it was not incorporated in the territory 
of Lacedaemon. It became a dependent state, contributing 
a military contingent to the army of its conqueror; and it 
bound itself to harbour no Messenians within its borders. 

At this period the counsels of Sparta seem to have been 
guided by Chilon, whose name became proverbial for wisdom. 
It was much about the same time, perhaps shortly after the 


victory over Tegea, that Sparta at length succeeded in round- sparta 


ing off the frontier of Laconia on the north-eastern side by 


wresting the disputed territory of Thyreatis from Argos. The c. 550 a.e. 


armies of the two states met in the marchland, but the Spartan 
kings and the Argive chiefs agreed to decide the dispute by a 
combat between three hundred chosen champions on either 
side. The story is that all the six hundred were slain except 
three, one Spartan and two Argives; and that while the Argives 
hurried home to announce their victory, the Spartan—Othryades 
was his name—remained on the field and erected a trophy. In 
any case, the trial was futile, for both parties claimed the victory 
and a battle was fought in which the Argives were utterly de- 
feated. Thyreatis was the last territorial acquisition of Sparta. 
She changed her policy, and instead of aiming at gaining new 
territory, she endeavoured to make the whole Peloponnesus a 
sphere of Lacedaemonian influence. This change of policy was 
exhibited in her dealing with Tegea. 


The defeat of Argos placed Sparta at the head of the penin- rhe Pelo- 


sula, All the Peloponnesian states, except Argos and Achaea, 


were enrolled in a loose confederacy, engaging themselves to acy and 


supply military contingents in the common interest, Lace- 
daemon being the leader. The meetings of the confederacy 
were held at Sparta, and each member sent representatives. 
Corinth readily joined; for Corinth was naturally ranged 
against Argos, while her commercial rival, the island state of 
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Aegina, was a friend of Argos. Periander had already in- 


flicted a blow upon the Argives by seizing Epidaurus and thus 
cutting off their nearest communications with Aegina. The 


other Isthmian state, Megara, in which the rule of the nobles — 


had been restored, was also enrolled. Everywhere Sparta 
exerted her influence to maintain oligarchy, everywhere she 
discountenanced democracy; so that her supremacy had im- 
portant consequences for the constitutional development of the 
Peloponnesian states. 


In northern Greece the power of the Thessalians was des 


clining; and thus Sparta became the strongest state in Greece 


in the second half of the sixth century. She was on the most. 


friendly terms with Athens throughout the reign of Pisistratus; 
but the tyrant was careful to maintain good relations with 
Argos also. With Argos herself indeed Athens had no cause 
for collision; but the rivalry which existed between Athens 
and Aegina naturally ranged Athens and Argos in opposite 
camps. It was, perhaps, not long before the accession of 
Pisistratus that the Athenians had landed forces in Aegina 
and had been repulsed with Argive help. The policy of 
Pisistratus avoided a conflict with his island neighbour and 
courted the friendship of Argos; but the deeper antagonism 
is shown by the embargo which Argos and Aegina placed upon 
the importation of Attic pottery. The excavations of the 
temple of the Argive Hera have illustrated this hostile measure; 
hardly any fragments of Attic pottery, dating from the period 
of Pisistratus or fifty years after his death, have been found in 
the precinct. 


Sect. 4. FALL OF THE PISISTRATIDS. AND INTERVENTION’ 
OF SPARTA 


When Pisistratus died, his eldest son Hippias took his 
place. Hipparchus helped him in the government, while 
Thessalus took little or no share in politics. The general 
policy of Pisistratus, both in home and foreign affairs, was 
continued. But the court of Athens seems to have acquired 
a more distinctive literary flavour. Hippias, who was a 
learned student of oracles, and Hipparchus were abreast’ of 
the most modern culture. The eminent poets of the day 


—— 
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came to their court. Simonides of Ceos, famous for his choral 
odes; Anacreon of Teos, boon companion, singer of wine and 
love; Lasus of Hermione, who made his mark by novelties in 
_ the treatment of the dithyramb, and amused his leisure hours 
by composing “hissless hymns,” in which the sound s did not tuvos 
occur—all these were invited or welcomed by Hipparchus. ign 
One of the most prominent figures in this society was Onoma- 

critus, a religious teacher,’ who took part in preparing the new 

edition of Homer. 

The first serious blow aimed at the power of the tyrants Conspiracy 
was due to a personal grudge, not to any widespread dis-% 7%" 
satisfaction; but nevertheless it produced a series of effects Aristo- 
which resulted in the fall of the tyranny. It would seem— {“™ 
but conflicting accounts of the affair were in circulation— 
that Hipparchus gave offence to a comely young man named 
Harmodius and his lover Aristogiton. It is said that Hippar- 
chus was in love with Harmodius, and when his wooing was 
rejected, avenged himself by putting a slight on the youth’s 
sister, refusing to allow her to “bear a basket” in the Pan- 
athenaic procession. Harmodius and Aristogiton then formed (514 2.c.) 
the plan of slaying the tyrants, and chose the day of that pro- 
cession, because they could then, without raising suspicion, 
appear publicly with arms. Very few were initiated in the 
plot, as it was expected that when the first blow was struck, 
the citizens would declare themselves for freedom. But, as_ 
the hour approached, it was observed that one of the con- 
spirators was engaged in speech with Hippias in the outer 
Ceramicus. His fellows leapt hastily to the conclusion that 
their plot was betrayed, and, giving up the idea of attacking 
Hippias, rushed to the market-place and slew Hipparchus near Murder of 
the Leokorion. Harmodius was cut down by the mercenaries, ene 
and Aristogiton, escaping for the moment, was afterwards 
captured, tortured, and put to death. 

At the time no sympathy was manifested, little perhaps Harsh rule 
felt, for the conspirators. # But their ‘act led to a complete of Bias 
change in the government of Hippias. Not knowing what 
ramifications the plot might have, or what dangers might still 
lurk about his feet, he became a hard and suspicious despot. 

He fortified Munychia, to have a post on the shore, from 


1 See below, p. 339. 
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which he might at any hour flee over-seas, and he began to 
turn his eyes towards Persia, where a new power had begun to 
cast its shadow over the Hellenic world. Then many Athenians 


came to hate him, and longed to shake off the reins of tyranny; — 


and they began to cherish the memory of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton as tyrant-slayers. 

The overthrow of the tyranny was chiefly brought about 
by the Alcmaeonids, who desired to return to Athens, and 
could not win their desire so long as the Pisistratids were in 
power. They had taken care to cultivate an intimacy with 
the priesthood of Delphi, which they now turned to account. 


The old sanctuary of Apollo had been burned down by a mis-— 


chance, and it was resolved «to build a new temple at an enor- 


. mous cost.' A Panhellenic subscription was organised, and by 


this means about a quarter of the needed money was raised ; 
the rest was defrayed from the resources of Delphi. The 
Alemaeonids undertook the contract for the work, and the 
story went that a frontage of Parian marble was added at 
their own expense, poros-stone having been specified in the 
agreement. The temple was not unworthy of the greatest 
shrine of Hellas. An Athenian poet has sung of the “glancing 
light of the two fair faces” of the pillared house of Loxias, 
and has vividly described sculptured metopes with heroes de- 
stroying monsters, and a pediment with the gods quelling the 
giants.” It must have been about the time when the new 
temple was approaching its completion, or soon after, that to 
the holy buildings of Delphi was added one of the richest of 
all. The islanders of Siphnos spent some of the wealth which 
they dug out of their gold-mines, in making themselves a 
treasury at the mid-centre of the earth, and its remains, 
recently recovered, show us the richness of its decoration. 
Perhaps this building marks the height of Siphnian prosperity. 
Before a hundred years had passed, their supply of precious 
metal was withdrawn; their miners had got below the sea- 
level, and the water filtering in cut them off from the sources 
of their wealth. 


1 300 talents, perhaps £100,000, which, in those days when money was scarce 
and the fortunes of the richest were small, would correspond to six or seven times 
as much nowadays. 

2 Euripides, in the Jon, 185 sqq. 


:; idl sums of money le | peroue the hands of the 
_ Alemaeonids during the building of the temple, and their 

enemies said that this enabled them to hire mercenaries for 
their design on Attica. Their first attempt was a failure. 
_ They and other exiles seized Leipsydrion, a strong position on 
a spur of Mount Parnes looking down on Paeanidae and 
Acharnae; but they were too few to take the field by them- 
selves, and the people had no desire to drive out. the tyrant 
for the sake of setting up an oligarchy of nobles. They were 
soon forced to abandon their fortress and leave Attica. Con- 
vinced that they could accomplish their schemes only by 
foreign help, they used their influence with the Delphic oracle 
to put pressure on Sparta. Accordingly, whenever the Spartans 
sent to consult the god in any matter, the response always was: 
“ First free Athens.” 

It has already been said that the Pisistratids cultivated the 
friendship of Sparta, and after his brother’s murder Hippias 
was more anxious than ever not to break with her. But the 
diplomacy of the Alcmaeonids, of whose clan Cleisthenes, son 
of Megacles, was at this time head, supported as it was by the 
influence of Delphi, finally prevailed, and the Spartans con- 
sented to force freedom upon Athens. Perhaps they thought 
the dealings of Hippias with Persia suspicious; he had married 
his daughter Archedice to a son of the tyrant of Lampsacus, 
who was known to have influence at the Persian court. 

A first expedition of the Spartans under Anchimolius was Zhe 
utterly routed with the help of a body of Thessalian cavalry ; panies 
but a second led by king Cleomenes defeated the Thessalians, «@tica. 
and Hippias was hieskedeax in the Acropolis. When his children, he Toe 
whom he was sending secretly into safety abroad, fell into ee 
the hands of his enemies, he capitulated, and, on condition (g;o4¢,, 
that they were given back, undertook to leave Attica within de 
five days. He and all his house departed to Sigeum; and a ¢jqes), 
pillar was set up on the Acropolis, recording the sentence 
which condemned the Pisistratids to perpetual disfranchise- 
ment (atimia). 

Thus the tyrants had fallen, and with the aid of Sparta 
Athens was free. It was not surprising that when she came to 
value her liberty she loved to turn away from the circumstances 
in which it was actually won and linger over the romantic 


bel 
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attempt of Harmodius and Aristogiton, which might be con- 
sidered at least the prelude to the fall of Hippias. A drinking- 
song, breathing the spirit of liberty, celebrated the two friends 
who slew the tyrant; Harmodius and Aristogiton became 
household words. A skilful sculptor Antenor wrought a com- 
memorative group of the two tyrant-slayers, and it was set up, 
not very many years later, above the market-place. 

Athens in The Athenian republic had to pay, indeed, something for 

ae wl its deliverance. It was obliged to enter into the Pelopon- 

league.  nesian league, of which Sparta was the head; and thus Sparta 
acquired a certain right of interference in the affairs of Athens. 
This new obligation was destined to lead soon to another 
struggle. 


~ 


Sect. 5. KinG CLEOMENES AND THE SECOND SPARTAN 
INTERVENTION 
Thedirthof It is necessary here to digress for a moment to tell of the 
opis strange manner of the birth of king Cleomenes, who liberated 
he became Athens. His father king Anaxandridas was wedded to his 
pene niece, but she had no children. The Ephors, heedful that the 
royal family of the Agids should not die out, urged him to 
put her away, and when he gainsaid, they insisted that he 
should take a second wife into his house. This he did, and 
Cleomenes was born. But soon afterwards his first wife, 
hitherto childless, bore a son, who was named Dorieus. When 
the old king died, it was ruled that Cleomenes as the eldest 
Dorieus. should succeed, and Dorieus, who had looked forward to the 
kingship, was forced to leave Sparta. He went forth to seek 
his fortune in lands beyond the sea; having attempted to 
plant a settlement in Libya, he led an expedition of adventure 
; to the west; he took part in a war of Croton with Sybaris, 
(.510 and then fared to Sicily, with the design of founding a new 
ass city in the south-west country, yet he did not bring his pur- 
pose to pass, for he fell in a battle against the Carthaginians 
and their Elymian allies. It must also be told that after the 
birth of Dorieus his mother brought Anaxandridas two other 
sons, Leonidas and Cleombrotus, both of whom we shall meet 
hereafter. 


After the expulsion of the tyrant, the Athenians had to 


4 Folica problems, whose’ solution, at years Situation — 
: ie , had been postponed by the tyranny. The main prob- bas ny 
lem was to modify the constitution of Solon in such a way 
as to render it practicable. The old evils which had hindered 

the realisation of Solon’s democracy reared their heads again 

as soon as Hippias had been driven out and the Spartans had 
departed. The strife of factions, led by noble and influential 
families, broke out; and the Coast and Plain seem to have 

risen again in the parties of the Alcmaeonid Cleisthenes! and 

his rival Isagoras. As Cleisthenes had been the most active ssayoras 
promoter of the revolution, Isagoras was naturally supported PvE : 
by the secret adherents of the tyrant’s house. The struggle 

at first turned in favour of Isagoras, who was elected to the 

chief magistracy ; but it was only for a moment. Cleisthenes 

won the upper hand by enlisting on his side superior numbers. 

He rallied to his cause a host of poor men who were outside 

the pale of citizenship, by promising to make them citizens. 

Thus the victory of Cleisthenes—and the victory of Cleisthenes 

was the victory of reform—was won by the threat of physical 

force; and in the year of his rival’s archonship he introduced 

new democratic measures of law. Isagoras was so far out- 
numbered that he had no resource but appeal to Sparta. At 

his instance the Lacedaemonians, who looked with disfavour 

on democracy, demanded that the Alcemaeonids, as a clan under 

a curse, should be expelled from Attica; and Cleisthenes, 
without attempting resistance, left the country. But this was 


1 Tree showing the relationships of eminent Alemaeonids in the sixth and 


fifth centuries : 
Alemeon. 


Megacles=Agarista of Sicyon. 


| ! 


Cleisthenes the lawgiver. Hippocrates. 


Megacles of Alopeké : ‘ 
“(ost acised), Agariste= Xanthippus. 


Wie ra 
Megacles. Dinomache = Cleinias. 


Pericles, 


| , 
Alcibiades. Cleinias. 
2 See above, p. 189. 
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not enough. King Cleomenes entered Attica for the meeonde 
time; he expelled 700 families pointed out by Isagoras, and 
eberiel to dissolve the new constitution and to set up an 
oligarchy. But the whole people rose in arms; Cleomenes, 
who had only a small band of soldiers with him, was blockaded 
with Isagoras in the Acropolis, and was forced to capitulate on 
the third day “in spite of his Spartan spirit.” Cleisthenes 
could now return with all the other exiles and complete his 
work. The event was a check for Lacedaemon. It was the 
first, but it was not the last, time that Athenian oligarchs 
sought Spartan intervention and Spartan men-at-arms held 
the hill of Athena. 


Sect. 6. REFORM OF CLEISTHENES 


Solon created the institutions, and constructed the machinery, 
of the Athenian democracy. We have seen why this machinery 
would not work. The fatal obstacle to its success was the 
political strength of the clans; and Solon, by retaining the old 
Tonic tribes, had therewith retained the clan organisation as a 
base of his constitution. In order therefore to make demo- 
cracy a reality, it was indispensable to deprive the clans 
of political significance and substitute a new organisation. 
Another grave evil during the past century had been the 
growth of local parties; Attica had been split up into political 
sections. The memorable achievement of Cleisthenes was the 
invention of a totally new organisation, a truly brilliant and, 
as the event proved, practical scheme, which did away with 
the [onic tribes, abolished the political influence of the phra- 
tries and clans, and superseded the system of the Naucraries ; 
thus removing the danger of the undue preponderance of social 
influence or local parties, and securing to the whole body of 
citizens a decisive and permanent part in the conduct of public 
affairs. 

Taking the map of Attica as he found it, consisting of be- 
tween one and two hundred demes or small districts, Clei- 
sthenes distinguished three regions: the region of the city, the 
region of the coast, and the inland. In each of these regions 
he divided the demes into ten groups called trittyes, so that 


1 Gums Aaxwrixdy rvéwy, Aristoph. Lys. 276. 
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ere were thirty mee Shiives in all, and each trittys was 
‘named after the chief deme which was included in it. Out of 
the thirty trittyes he then formed ten groups of three, in such Zvn tribes. 


; a way that no group contained two trittyes from the same . 


region. ach of these groups constituted a tribe, and the 
citizens of all the demes contained in its three trittyes were 
fellow-tribesmen. Thus Kydathenaeon, a trittys of the city pistriwu- 
region, was combined with Paeania, a trittys of the inland, and paki 
Myrrhinus, a trittys of the coast, to form the tribe of Pan- among the 
dionis. The ten new tribes thus obtained were called after 
eponymous heroes chosen by the Delphic priestess.1 The 

heroes had their priests and sanctuaries, and their statues 

stood in front of the senate-house in the Agora. 

Both the tribes and the demes were corporations with 
officers, assemblies, and corporate property. The demarch or Demarehs. 
president of the deme kept the burgéss-list of the place, in Ries 
which was solemnly entered the name of each citizen when he ypansa- 
reached the age of seventeen. The organisation of the army ™”” 
depended on the tribes, each of which contributed a regiment 
of hoplites and a squadron of horse. The trittys had no inde- 
pendent constitution of this kind, no corporate existence, and 


- consequently it appears little in .official documents. But it Znportance 


Sere fs . . i " th 
was the scarce visible pivot on which the Cleisthenic system tage 


revolved, the link between the demes and the tribes. By its 
means a number of groups of people in various parts of Attica, 
without community of local interest, were brought together at 
Athens, and had to act in common. The old parties of Plain, Hfectof the 
Hill, and Coast were thus done away with; there was no longer “°°” 
a means of local political action. Thus an organisation created contrast 
for a purely political purpose was substituted for an organisa- “4” “ 
tion which was originally social and had been adapted to 
political needs. The ten new tribes, based on artificial 
geography, took the place of the four old tribes, based on birth. 
The incorporate trittys, which had no independent existence, 
but merely represented the relation between the tribe and the 
deme, took the place of the independent and active phratry. 
And the deme, a local unit, replaced the social unit of the 
elan. This scheme of Cleisthenes, with the artificial trittys 

1 Names of the ten tribes: Erechtheis, Aegeis, Pandionis, Leontis, Acamantis, 
Oeneis, Cecropis, Hippothontis, Aeantis, Antiochis, 
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and the artificially formed tribe, might seem almost too artificial 
to last. The secret of its permanence lay in the fact that the | 
demes, the units on which it was built up, were natural divi-_ 
sions, which he did not attempt to reduce to a round number. 

It must have taken some time to bring this reform into 
full working order. The first list of demesmen on the new 
system decided the deme of all their descendants. A man 
might change his home and reside in another deme, but he still 
remained a member of the deme to which he orginally belonged. 
Henceforward in official documents men were distinguished by 
their demes instead of, as heretofore, by their fathers’ names.! 
All Attica was included in this system except Eleutherae and 
Oropus on the frontier, which were treated as subject districts 
and belonged to no tribe. 

The political purpose and significance of this reorganisation, 
which entitles its author to be called the second founder of the 
democracy, lay in its connexion with a reformed Council. As 
the existing Council of Four Hundred had been based on the 
four Ionic tribes, Cleisthenes devised a Council of Five Hundred 
based on his ten new tribes. ach tribe contributed fifty 
members, of which each deme returned a fixed number, accord- — 
ing to its size. They were.probably appointed by lot from a — 
number of candidates chosen by each deme ; but the preliminary 
election was afterwards abolished, and forty years later they 
were appointed entirely by lot. All those on whom the lot 
fell were proved, as to the integrity of their private and public . 
life, by the outgoing Council, which had the right of rejecting 
the unfit. They took an oath when they entered upon office 
that they would “advise what is best for the city”; and they 
were responsible for their acts, when they laid it down. 

This Council, in which every part of Attica was represented, 
was the supreme administrative authority in the state. “In 
conjunction with the various magistrates it managed most of 
the public affairs.” An effective control was exerted on the 
archons and other magistrates, who were obliged to present 
reports to the Council and receive the Council’s orders. All 
the finances of the state were practically in its hands, and ten 
new finance officers called apodektai (one from each tribe) acted 


1 At a later period it became customary to give the father’s name as well as 
the deme. 
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under its direction. It seems, moreover, from the very first to 

have been invested with judicial powers in matters concerning 

the public finance, and with the right of fining officials. 
Further, the Council acted as a ministry of public works, and 

even as a ministry of war. It may also be regarded as the 
ministry of foreign affairs, for it conducted negotiations with 
foreign states, and received their envoys. It had no powers of 
declaring war or concluding a treaty; these powers resided 

solely in the sovereign Assembly. But the Council was not (2) De- 
only an administrative body, it was a deliberative assembly, and ee 
had the initiation in all lawmaking. No proposal could come 

before the Ecclesia unless it had already been proposed and 
considered in the Council. Every law passed in the Ecclesia 
was first sent down from the Council in the form of a pro- 
bulewma, and, on receiving a majority of votes in the Ecclesia, 
became a psephisma. Again, the Council had some general as (3) 
well as some special judicial functions. It formed i cour pn. 
before which impeachments could be brought, as well as before («vay- 
the Assembly, and in these cases it could either pass sentence ee 
itself or hand them over to another court. 

It is obvious that the administrative duties could not con- 
veniently be conducted by a body of five hundred constantly 
sitting. Accordingly the year of 360 days was divided into 
ten parts, and the councillors of each tribe took it in turn to Zhe 
act as a committee for carrying on public business during a eitarc 
tenth of the year In this capacity, as members of the acting civil year. 
committee of fifty, the councillors were called Prytaneis or 
presidents, the tribe to which they belonged was said to be the 
presiding, and the divisions of this artificial year were called 
prytanies. It was incumbent on the chairman, along with one Upistatcs. 
trittys, of the committee, to live permanently during his prytany 
in the Tholos, a round building, where the presidents met and 
dined at the public expense. ‘The Tholos or Skias was on the 
south side of the Agora, close to the Council-hall. The old 
prytaneion still remained in use as the office of the archon and 


the hearth ofthe city. 


1 At the same time some changes must have been made in the organisation of 
the Ecclesia, but we do not know what ‘they were. As we find it working in 
later times, the Assembly met four times regularly in each prytany, and, when 
necessary, extraordinary meetings were held. 
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Cleisthenes invented an ingenious arrangement for bringing 
his official year into general harmony with the civil year, so 
that the beginning of the one should not diverge too far from 
the beginning of the other. The civil year was supposed to 
begin as nearly as possible to the first new moon after the 
summer solstice; and the difference between the lunar twelve- 
month and the solar revolution was provided for by a cycle of 
eight years, in the first, third, and sixth of which additional 
months were intercalated. The ordinary year consisted of 354, 
the intercalated of 384 days. Cleisthenes, taking 360 as the 
number of days in his official year, was also obliged to inter-_ 
calate, but not so often. He adopted a cycle of five years, and 
once in each cycle an intercalary month of 30 days was intro- 
duced. But this month was not always inserted in the same 
year of the cycle. It was here that Cleisthenes brought his 
quinquennial into line with the octennial system. The extra- | 
ordinary official month was intercalated in the first year of the 
official cycle that coincided with an intercalary year of the 
civil cycle. The new institution of Cleisthenes began to work 
in.503-2 B.c_—the first year of an octennial cycle. The first 
Cleisthenic year began on the 1st of Hecatombaeon, the first 
month of the civil calendar; it would not begin on that day 
again till forty years hence.’ 

In opening the citizenship to a large number of people who 
had hitherto been excluded, Cleisthenes was only progressing 
along the path of Solon. He seems to have retained the 
Solonian restrictions on eligibility for the higher offices of 
state. It is just possible that he may have set the knights, in 
this respect, on a level with the Pentacosiomedimni; but the 
two lower classes were still excluded from the archonship; the 
third class remained ineligible for another half-century.” But 
this conservatism of Cleisthenes might easily be misjudged. 
We must remember that since the days of Solon time itself 
had been doing the work of a democratic reformer. The 
money value of five hundred medimni was a much lower 
rating at the end than it had been at the beginning of the 


1 It is convenient to observe that the first year of a Cleisthenic quinquennium 
begins always in a year B.c. ending in 3 or 8 (503, 498, 493 B.0., etc.). 

2 In the appointment of archons the Solonian method had been discontinued 
(above, p. 200), and Cleisthenes does not seem to have reintroduced it. 
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sixth century. Trade had increased and people had grown 
richer. : 

The new tribes of Cleisthenes led to a change in the military sfititary 
organisation. ach of the ten tribes was required to supply a"? 
regiment of hoplites and a squadron of horsemen; and the 
hoplites were commanded by ten generals' whom the people Zen 
elected from each tribe. The office of general was destined 2" 
hereafter to become the most important in the state; but at 
first he was merely the commander of the tribal regiment. 

The Athenian Council instituted by Cleisthenes shows that The 
Greek statesmen understood the principle of representative ae 
government. That Council is an excellent example of repre- representa- 
sentation with a careful distribution of seats according to the “” ba 
size of the electorates; and it was practically the governing 
body of the state. But though Greek statesmen understood 
the principle, they always hesitated to entrust to a representa- 
tive assembly sovereign powers of legislation. The reason 
mainly lay in the fact that, owing to the small size of the 
city-state, an Assembly which every citizen who chose could 
attend was a practicable institution; and the fundamental 
principle, that supreme legislative power is exercised by the 
people itself, could be literally applied. But while we remem- 
ber that the Council could not legislate, although its co-operation 
was indispensable to the making of laws, we may say that its 
function will be misunderstood if it be either conceived as a 
sort of Second Chamber or compared to a body like the Roman 
Senate. It was a popular representative assembly, and from it 
were taken (though on a totally different principle) committees 
which performed in part the administrative functions of our 
“Government.” It had a decisive influence on legislation ; 
and here the influence of the Council on the Ecclesia must be 
rather compared to the influence of the Government on our 
House of Commons. But the ratification given by the Assembly 
to the proposals sent down by the Council was often as purely 
formal as the ratification by the Crown of bills passed in 


Parliament. 


1 The office of stratégos, as commander of a rdés, was much older ; but the 
institution of the ten stratégoi (501 B.c.) was a consequence of the reforms of 


Cleisthenes. 
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Sect. 7. First VICTORIES OF THE DEMOCRACY 


The Athenian republic had now become a democracy in the 
fullest sense, and the new government was hardly established 
before it was called upon to prove its capacity. King Cleo- 
menes, who was the greatest man in Greece at the time, could 
not rest without attempting to avenge the humiliation which he 


had recently endured at the hands of the Athenian people; . 


and perhaps he found it easy to persuade the Spartans that 
the Athenians, with a free constitution, were a danger to 
Greece. The man who had pulled down one tyrant now 
proposed to set up another. Isagoras, who had hitherto aimed 
at establishing an oligarchy, now, it would seem, came forward 
as an aspirant to the tyrannis. Cleomenes arranged with the 
Boeotians and the Chalcidians a joint attack upon Attica. 
While the Lacedaemonians and their allies invaded from the 
south, the Boeotians were to come down from Mount Cithaeron, 
and the men of Chalcis were to cross the Euripus; the land 
was to be assailed on three sides at the same moment. 

The Peloponnesian host under the two kings, Cleomenes 
and Demaratus, passed the isthmus and occupied Eleusis; and 
the Athenians marched to the Eleusinian plain. But the peril 
on this side passed away without a blow. The Corinthians, on 
second thoughts, disapproved of the expedition, as unjust, and 
returned to Corinth. At this time Aegina was the most 
formidable commercial rival of Corinth, and it therefore suited 
Corinthian interests to encourage the rising power of Aegina’s 
enemy. This action of the Corinthians disconcerted the whole 
army, and the situation was aggravated by the discord between 
the Spartan leaders, Cleomenes and Demaratus. In the end 
the army broke up, and there was nothing left for Cleomenes 
but to return home. His attempt to thrust a tyranny had 
been as unsuccessful as his previous attempt to thrust an 
oligarchy upon Athens. For the second time the Athenian 
democracy had been saved from Spartan coercion. A hundred 
years hence, indeed, that coercion was to befall her; Cleomenes 
is the forerunner of Lysander, who will amply avenge him. 

The Theban leaders of Boeotia had readily concurred in the 
Spartan plan, for they had a recent cause of offence against 
Athens. The town of Plataea, on the Boeotian slope of Mount 
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Cithaeron, was determined to retain her independence and hold 

aloof from the Boeotian league, which was under the supremacy 

of Thebes. The Plataeans applied in the first instance to 
Sparta ; but as Sparta was unwilling to interfere, they sought 510-9 z.c. 
and obtained the help of Athens. This was the beginning of 

a long friendship between Athens and Plataea, based on mutual 
interest. Plataea depended on the support of Athens to 
maintain her independence in Boeotia; while it suited Athens 

to have a small friendly power on the other side of Cithaeron— 

a sort of watch-tower against Thebes. The Athenians went 

to the protection of Plataea, but the threatened conflict was 
averted by the intervention of Corinth. The Corinthian Hysiae 
arbitration ruled that Boeotian cities which did not wish to” 
join the league must not be coerced. But, as they were 
departing, the Athenians were treacherously attacked by the 
Thebans, and, winning a victory, they fixed the river Asopus 

as the southern boundary of the territory of Thebes. The 
Athenians acquired, by this expedition, a post in Boeotia itself 

—the town of Hysiae, on the northern slope of Cithaeron. 

On the approach of the Peloponnesian army, the Boeotians Athenians 
had seized Hysiae, and crossing the pass of Cithaeron above it “/ut 
had taken Oenoe on the upper Attic slopes. When Cleomenes (506 2.0.), 
and the Peloponnesians retreated, the Athenian army marched 
northward to check the knights of Chalcis who were ravaging 
the northern demes of Attica. The Boeotian forces then 
withdrew into their own land and moved northwards too, in 
order to join the Chalcidians. But the Athenians, who must 
have been generalled by an able polemarch, succeeded in 
encountering their two foes singly. They intercepted the 
Boeotians near the straits and won a complete victory. Then 
they crossed the straits, for the Chalcidians had retired to 
their island, and fought another battle, no less decisive, with 
the horsemen of Chalcis. The defeat of the Chalcidians was and the 
so crushing that they were forced to cede to Athens a large pieaan 
part of that rich Lelantine plain whose possession in old days 
they had disputed so hotly with Eretria. But this was not 
all. A multitude of Chalcidians and Boeotians had been made 
prisoners; they were kept fettered in bitter bondage until their 
countrymen ransomed them at two minas a man. We cannot (£8.) 
withhold our sympathy from the Athenian people if they dealt 
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out hard measure to those whom the Spartan king had so unjustly 
stirred up against them. The “gloomy iron chains” in which 
“they quenched the insolence” of their foes were proudly 
preserved on the Acropolis, and with a tithe of the ransom 
they dedicated to Athena a bronze chariot. 
Stoa at A portico commemorative of this victory was set up within 
Delphi. the sanctuary of Delphi. “The Athenians dedicated the 
portico, with the arms and figureheads which they took from 
their foes ””—so runs the dedicatory inscription found in recent 
years on a step of the ruined building. It would appear from 
this that the Athenians captured and destroyed the ships of 
Chalcis. If the victory had been some twenty years later, 
Athens would have added them to her own fleet; but she had 
not yet come to discern that her true element was the sea. 
Cleruchies The democracy had not only brilliantly defended itself, but 
of Chalcis. had won a new territory. The richest part of the Chalcidian 
plain was divided into lots among two thousand Athenian 
citizens, who transported. their homes to the fertile region 
beyond the straits—probably under the same conditions as the 
cleruchs of Salamis. 

These outsettlers retained all their rights as citizens; they 
remained members of their demes and tribes. The Salaminians 
were so near Athens that it was easier for them than for most 
of the inhabitants of Attica to attend a meeting of the Ecclesia ; 
and the plain of Chalcis was not farther than Sunium from 
Athens. 

Acquisi- And not only beyond the sea was new territory acquired, 
and but on the borders of Attica itself. This at least is the only 
(which occasion to which we can well assign the annexation of the 
i. march district of Oropus, the land of the people who gave to 


under 


nm til the Hellenic race its European name. It had come under the 
The ao) sway of Eretria, had adopted the Eretrian dialect which it was 


ie ee per to retain throughout all future vicissitudes, and was the last part 
p.170):. Of Boeotia to be annexed by the Boeotian power of Thebes. 
pot J This fertile little plain was destined to be a constant subject 
some date Of discord between Boeotia and Athens, as it had before been 
hang ™ a source of strife between Eretria and Boeotia; but it was now 
tine war, tO remain subject to Athens for nearly a hundred years. 
ape j, Subject to Athens, not Athenian; the men of Oropus, like the 


Boeotia. men of Eleutherae, never became Athenian citizens, 


“7? Were 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ADVANCE OF PERSIA TO THE AEGEAN 


Sect. 1. THE RISE OF PERSIA AND THE FALL OF THE 
LypIAN KINGDOM 


WuiLE the Greeks were sailing their own seas, and working 

out in their city-states the institutions of law and freedom, 
untroubled by any catastrophe beyond the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, great despotic kingdoms were waxing and waning 

in the east. In the seventh century, the mighty empire of 
Assyria was verging to its end; the power destined to over- 

throw it had arisen. But the story of Assyria lies outside the 

story of Greece, since the Greeks, except in one outlying corner, 

came into no immediate contact with the lords of Nineveh. 

The Greek, as well as the Phoenician, communities of Cyprus 

were involved in the fortunes of the Syrian coast-land. When 

in the last quarter of the eighth century Sargon, under whose hing of 
sceptre Assyria reached the summit of her power, had conquered Assyria, 
the lands of the sea-coast—the Phoenicians and the Philistines 5 lon #08 
—seven kings who lived “at a distance of seven days in the The stele of 
middle of the western sea” trembled before him and offered ma ieee 
their submission. They were the kings of Yatnan, as the eas 2 
Assyrians called Cyprus, and their act, of fealty is recorded for Cypriot, 
us by Sargon himself on a pillar which he set up “in a valley ree: of 
of the land of Yatnan.” Among the monarchs who submitted jaddon 
there were doubtless Greeks as well as Phoenicians, and a ey ee 


generation later we have the names of ten Cypriote kings who Assur- 
were subject to Assarhaddon and to Assur banipal—Aasarhaddon eee 


the great conqueror who voluntarily abdicated his throne, and 2.0.). 


4 
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Assurbanipal the peaceful sovereign, whom the Greeks remem- 
bered as Sardanapalus. Among the names of the vassals 
whom inscriptions of these two kings enumerate are those of 
Eteandros of Paphos and Pylagoras of Cition.' But if the 
story of Assyria touches only a remote fringe of the Hellenic 
world, it is otherwise with the story of those who destroyed 
the Assyrian empire. The Medes and Persians, folks of 
Aryan speech like the Greeks, were marked out by destiny to 
be the adversaries of the Greeks throughout the two chief 
centuries of Grecian history. 

The Medes. The land of Media lies east of Assyria. Its ancient history 
is shrouded in mist; but there are some reasons for guessing 
that in the second millennium it was part of a great Aryan 
kingdom which stretched far north-eastwards over the plains 
of Bactria, peopled by the Iranian branch, as it is called, of 
the Aryan stock. The Iranians worshipped the same gods of 
heaven and light as the other folks of their kindred; but their 
sun-worship developed into a very different shape from the 
religion of Zeus. They regarded the element of fire with 
deeper reverence than other sun-worshippers; they dreaded to 
pollute it by the touch of a dead body or the. overflow of 
boiling water; their land was full of temples with altars of 
perpetual fire. But the religion of the fire-worshippers had 
been moulded into an almost philosophical form by their 
prophet Zoroaster, who, though his name is encompassed with 
legend and it is uncertain when he lived, was assuredly a real 
man and not a creation of myth. He diffused among the 
Iranians the doctrine that the world is the perpetual scene of 
a deadly strife between the powers of light and darkness, 
between Ormuzd, the Great Lord, and Ahriman, the principle 


of evil. 
Deioves It was towards the end of the eighth century that the Medes 
oR rebelled against the yoke of Assyria. They were led by 


Abie = Deioces, and after a struggle Media gained her independence, 
Media, c., ®0d the deliverer was elected king by the free vote of his 
700 .c. people. He had not only freed but had united his countrymen, 
and he set the seal on the union of Media by building the 
great city of Ecbatana. His treasury and palace were in the 
1 The other eight are the kings of Idalion, Salamis, Soli, Curion, Tamassus, 

a Cypriote Carthage (Kartihadaasti), Ledron (near Leucosia), and Nurii (2), 
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centre of a fortress girdled by seven walls; and he is said to 
have lived in this stronghold, withdrawn from the sight of his 
people, who could approach him only by written petitions. 

The first successors of Deioces had enough to do in resisting Phraortes 
the efforts of Assyria to recover her power over Media. But (°: 650-25 
presently a king arose who was strong enough to extend his poh 
sway beyond the borders of his own land. Phraortes con- 1?" 
quered the hilly land of Persia in the south; and thus a large 
Aryan realm was formed stretching from the Caspian to the 
Persian Gulf, east of Assyria and Babylonia. The next step 
was to conquer Assyria itself; and Cyaxares, the successor of 
Phraortes, prepared for the enterprise by a new organisation of 
the Median army. It was no hopeless task, for the Assyrian 
empire had been breaking up. Egypt had thrown off the yoke New 
of the kings of Nineveh; and Nabopolassar had just arisen to aed 
do for Babylonia what Deioces had done for Media. ~Nabo- Nabo- 
polassar and Cyaxares joined hands; and the united forces of Sy"? 
Media and Babylonia defeated the Assyrian army. The con- Fall of 
querors divided the empire. The south-western portion up to Gane 
the borders of Egypt went to Babylonia; Assyria itself and 60%. 
the lands stretching westward into Asia Minor were annexed 
to Media. 

The restored kingdom of Babylonia, under Nebucadnezar, Babylonia 
the successor of its founder, rose into wonderful fame and pea: 
brilliance. He drove the Egyptians out of Syria, smiting them nezar, 604- 
in the great battle of Carchemish; he stormed Jerusalem nd ee 
carried the Jews into captivity; he made Tyre on its rock 
tremble though he failed to take it; he invaded and overran 
Egypt. But more famous than his conquests abroad were his 
mighty works in his own land. He made Babylon the greatest 
city in the world; and the stray Greeks who visited it came 
back with amazing stories of the palaces and temples, and the 
“hanging gardens,” a terraced park which was constructed by 
Nebucadnezar, though report ascribed it to the mythical queen 
Semiramis. But the gigantic walls which girt the city were 
the mightiest monument of Nebucadnezar ; Greek travellers 
said that the circuit was more than fifty miles. It seems certain 
that few men have done more than this lord of Babylon to 
increase the sum of human misery, if we imagine the lives of 
countless thralls foreed under the pitiless lash to spend their 
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flesh and blood in unceasing and unsparing labour. Nebucad- 
nezar went down to his grave, full of honours, after a long 
reign. He knew well on what side danger was to be feared for 
his kingdom. One of his works of fortification was a wall from 
the Tigris to the Euphrates, north of Babylon, to defend Baby- 
lonia against Media, her northern neighbour. 

The exploits of the great Babylonian king affected Greece 
little’ The Greeks of Cyprus must have caught the echoes of 
the clash of arms at Carchemish; they must have been stirred 
by the tidings of the storming of Jerusalem and excited by the 
siege of Tyre. But the changes which had befallen the east 
were brought nearer to the ken of Greece by the advance of 
Media. Cyaxares drew under his power the eastern parts of 
Asia Minor as far as the banks of the Halys, and this river 
became the boundary between Media and Lydia. The conquest 
of Lydia was the next aim in the expansion of the Median 
power, and a pretext was found for declaring war. In the 
sixth year of the war a battle was fought, but in the midst of 
the combat the day was turned suddenly to night; and the 
darkening of the sun made such a deep impression on the minds 
of the combatants that they laid down their arms and a peace 
was concluded. But the solar obscuration of this May day 
has another association which has a deeper interest for Europe 
than the warfare of Lydian and Mede. It was the first eclipse 
of which European science foretold when it should betide. 
Thales of Miletus, the father of Greek, and thereby of European, 
philosophy and science, had studied astronomy in Egypt; and 
he was able to warn the Ionians that before such a year had 
passed—his lore could not tell the day or the hour—the sun 
would be darkened. Thales was not only the first man of science; 
he was also the first philosopher: science and philosophy were 
not yet separated. If he looks over the ages to Copernicus, 
Newton, and Laplace, he looks likewise to Descartes, Berkeley, 
and Kant. He sought for a common substance, a single principle 
which should explain the variety of nature and reduce the world 
to unity and system; it is a small matter that he found this 
principle in water ;7 it is his eternal merit to have sought it. 

1 Greek mercenaries, indeed, took service under him. 


2 Yet not so small. It was much to have fixed on fluid substance, and 
rejected the vulgar fallacy of ascribing to hardness a greater reality. 
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The Lydian king Alyattes wedded his daughter to Astyages, 
who succeeded to the throne of Media, and the kingdom of 
Lydia was saved for a generation, to enjoy the most brilliant 
period of its history. When Lydia recovered from the Cim- Reign of 
merian invasion, king Ardys renewed the efforts of Gyges to rhea id 
reduce the Greek cities of the coast. His chief success seems 
to have been the capture of Priene. His successors, Sadyattes 
and Alyattes, carried on a weary war against Miletus. They 
harried the Milesian territory every year, destroying the corn 
crops, and defeated the Milesians in two battles; but the strong 
walls of the coast-city defied them, as they had no fleet. At 
length Alyattes made peace with Miletus; possibly it was the of Alyattes. 
outbreak of the war with Media that forced him to this step. 
At all events, he seems to have behaved liberally to his foes. 
He built two temples to Athena in the place of one which had 
been burned down when he was devastating the Milesian land. 
This act of reparation was quite in accordance with the rever- 
ence for the gods of Greece which the Lydian monarchs invari- 
ably displayed. The story is that, when Alyattes fell ill and 
consulted Apollo at Delphi, the oracle enjoined upon him to 
restore the temple. Jonian Miletus was saved, but the famous 
Achaean city of Smyrna was not only captured but destroyed, 
and in these volumes its name will occur no more. Alyattes 
also conquered Bithynia, and drove the remnant of the Cim- 
merians out of Asia. He might think that Lydia would now 
take rank with one of the great monarchies of the south or 
the east, and he built himself an enormous sepulchre, an earth- 
mound on stone foundations, which in size at least might 
match the monuments of Egyptian or Babylonian kings. 

It was reserved for Croesus, the son of Alyattes, to carry Reign of 

3 % 4 AS ~ Croesus 

out fully the design of subjugating the cities of eastern Greece. 569 546 
He attacked and subdued the cities, Ionian and Aeolian, one 2.¢. 
after another, all except Miletus, whose treaty with his father 
he respected, while Miletus on her part saved her freedom by 
withholding all help from her sister cities. The Dorian states 
of Caria were also forced to submit, and the empire of Croesus 
extended from the Halys to the Aegean. We saw before that 
Lydia exercised a distinct influence on the Greeks of Asia, but 
perhaps their influence upon her was even greater, The Greek 
language spread in Lydia, and we may suspect that it was 
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heard in Sardis as much as the native idiom; the Greek gods 
were revered; the Greek oracles were appealed to. The kings 
were benefactors of Hellenic sanctuaries. In the new temple 
of Artemis, which arose at Ephesus during his reign, Croesus 
was the donor of the sculptured reliefs which encircled the 
Ionic pillars, and fragments of the three words, which recorded 
the gift “Dedicated by King Croesus,” can still be read on the 
bases of the columns. Hence the Greeks never regarded the 
Lydians as utter barbarians; and they always cherished a 
curious indulgence and sympathy for Croesus, though he had 
enslaved and ruled as despot the cities of Asiatic Hellas. The 
court of Sardis was in truth more oriental than Hellenic, not 
only in wealth and luxury, but also in its customs, for instance, 
polygamy and the infliction of cruel punishments. Croesus 
carded alive a man who had opposed his succession to the 
throne. The Jonians had marvelled at the treasures of golden 
Gyges, but the untold wealth of Croesus became proverbial. 
It was furnished largely by the tributes of the Greek cities, as 
well as by the white gold of the Pactolus and the products of the 
mines of Pergamon. Croesus was the first to introduce, instead 
of the white gold money, a coinage of two metals, pure gold and 
silver, bearing to each other the fixed proportion of 3 to 40. 
There is no more striking proof of the political importance 
of the oracle of Delphi at this period than the golden offerings 
dedicated by Croesus, offerings richer than even the priestly 
avarice of the Delphians could have dared to hope for. Wealthy 
though the lord of Lydia was, genuine as was his faith in the 
inspiration of the oracle, he might hardly have sent such gifts 
if he had not wished to secure the political support of Apollo 
and believed that Apollo’s support was worth securing. His 
object was to naturalise himself as a member of the Greek 
world ; to appear, not as an outsider, but as an adopted son of 
Hellas, ruling over the Greeks whom he had subdued and those 
whom he still hoped to subdue. Nothing would be more helpful 
than the good word of the Delphic oracle to compass such a re- 
putation. Moreover, if one of the Asiatic cities contemplated 
rebellion, a discouraging reply from the oracle, which would 
assuredly be consulted, might stand the despot in good stead. 
Having extended his sway to the coast, Croesus conceived 
the idea of making Lydia a sea-power and conquering the 
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islands, It was a perfectly feasible plan; and it was not till 
unforeseen events had frustrated it that the islanders could 

have found much comfort in the epigram that a Lydian king 
sailing against them with a fleet would be like themselves 
advancing against Lydia with a host of cavalry. The tale 
afterwards shaped itself that one of the wise men of Greece— 

it mattered little whether he was alive at the time or not— 

used this witticism to dissuade Croesus from the enterprise. But 
Croesus was diverted from his western designs by something 
graver than an epigram. Events of great moment were hap- Fail 
pening in the east. His Hictkasiiler Astyages was hurled - on 
from the throne of Media by a hero, who was to become one (between 
of the world’s mightiest conquerors. The usurper was Cyrus he pest 
the Great, of the Persian family of the Achaemenids. The @yrvs. 
revolution signified indeed little more than a change of dynasty; 

the Persians and Medes were peoples of the same race and the 

same faith; the realm remained Iranian as before. But the 
Persians seem to have been the noblest part of the Iranian 

race; their bravery, temperance, and love of truth extorted 

the admiration of the Greeks. 

The fall of Astyages was an opportunity for the ambitious 
Lydian to turn his arms to the east. The restoration of his 
brother-in-law was indeed a sufficient plea; and he might have 
good cause to fear that if he were not the first to strike, the 
Persian usurper would soon advance to the conquest of Lesser 
Asia. But Croesus certainly cherished hopes of extending the 
Lydian power into the interior parts of Asia, if not of succeed- 
ing himself to the Median throne. In undertaking such an 
enterprise he had to fear his Greek subjects, who might take 
advantage of his absence to throw off his yoke, and might even 
intrigue with the Persian. That the Greeks of Ionia had been 
long accustomed to regard Media as a resort against Lydia and 
to intrigue with the Median kings is shown by the word medism. 

For if such intriguing had first come into fashion after the 

rise of Persia and the fall of Lydia, the name chosen to designate 

it would naturally have been persism. The preparations of Policy of 
Croesus for an expedition to the east were welcome news to De 
the lands of the Aegean. Desirous of probing the hidden 

event of the future, he consulted some of the oracles of Greece. 

There can be no question that the Delphic god gave him an 
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answer which was meant to encourage him in his enterprise. 
It is said that the answer was that if he crossed the Halys he 
would destroy a mighty empire—an answer which need not 
have been that which was actually given, but may have been 
circulated afterwards to justify the oracle when the expedition 
failed. But it is the policy of the oracle, not its methods of 
evasion, which has historical significance. The spirit of Delphi 
was favourable to Hellenic freedom, and it saw in the proposed 
expedition the probability of a long war with Persia and a 
chance for the eastern Greeks of retaining their independence. 
It did not foresee the complete conquest of Lydia and the sub- 
jection of the Greeks to a power which was utterly barbarian. 
The oracle took the occasion, however, to bring about a union 
between Croesus and the Lacedaemonians, by bidding him seek 
the aid of the most powerful state of Greece. An alliance was 
concluded, but led to nothing, and Lacedaemon sent no help. 

Croesus, at the head of an army which included a force of 
Ionian Greeks, crossed the fateful Halys and invaded Cap- 
padocia. He took the ancient city of Pteria, and in its neigh- 
bourhood fought an indecisive battle with the host of Medes 
and Persians which Cyrus had led against him. But the host 
of Cyrus seems to have been far superior in numbers, and 
Croesus retired before him into Lydia. Under the walls of 
the capital the invader won a decisive victory, and after a 
short siege Sardis was stormed and plundered. The life of 
Croesus was spared. Cyrus had given strict injunctions that 
he was on no account to be slain in the struggle of the capture; 
and the story went that a soldier, not recognising him, was 
about to cut him down, when the king’s son, who had been 
dumb from birth, suddenly burst out into speech: “O man, 
slay not Croesus.” 

This was not the only tale which adorned the fall of the 
Lydian king. The capture of Sardis was an eventuality of 
which no one had seriously thought. So great had been the 
wealth and might of Croesus, so dizzy the height of his power, 
that none deemed his overthrow possible; and the sheer and 
sudden fall into nothingness made perhaps a deeper and more 
abiding impression on the imagination of Hellas than any other 
historical event. It was the most illustrious example that 
the Greeks had ever witnessed of their favourite doctrine that 
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the gods visit with jealousy men who enjoy too great prosperity. 
And the personality of Croesus himself crept into their sym- 
pathies—the admirer of Hellenic art and wisdom, the adorer 
of Hellenic gods, the generous giver out of his abundant wealth. 
Never more than for the memory of Croesus did Greece put 
forth the power of that genius, which she possessed in such 
full measure, of weaving round an event of history tales which 
have a deep and touching import as lessons for the life of men. 

Cyrus built a great pyre—so the story is told by Herodotus Story of 
—and placed thereon Croesus bound in chains, with fourteen platen 
Lydian boys. And as Croesus was standing on the pile, in this 
extreme pass, there came into his mind a word which Solon 
had said to him, that no man could be called happy so long as 
he was alive. For the Athenian statesman had visited the 
court of Sardis in his travels—the art of the tale-weaver had 
no precise regard for the facts of time—and when he had seen 
the royal treasures and the greatness of the kingdom Croesus 
asked him whom he deemed the happiest of men. Solon 
named some obscure Greeks who were dead; and when the 
king, unable to hide his wonder and vexation, exclaimed, “ Is 
our royal fortune so poor, O Athenian stranger, that you set 
private men before me?” the wise Greek had discoursed on 
the uncertainty of life and the jealousy of the gods. Then 
Croesus, remembering this, groaned aloud and called thrice on 
the name of Solon. But Cyrus heard him call, and bade the 
interpreters ask him on whom he was calling. For a while 
Croesus would not speak, then he said: “One whom I would 
that all tyrants might meet and converse with.” Pressed 
further he named Solon the Athenian, and repeated the wise 
man’s words. The pyre was already alight, but when Cyrus 
heard the answer of his prisoner he reflected that he too was 
a man, and commanded that the fire should be quenched 
and the victims set free. The flames were already blazing so 
strong and high that the men could not quench them. Then 
Croesus cried to Apollo for help, and the god sent clouds into 
the clear sky, and a tempestuous shower of rain extinguished 
the fire. 

Such is the tale as we read it in the history of Herodotus, 
who may have heard it at Athens. But we can almost see the 
story in the making. For, before the episode of Solon was 
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The story woven in, the fate of Croesus had been wrought into a legend ; 

dated this legend is related in a poem of Bacchylides. When the day 

as told by of doom surprised the king, “he would not abide to endure the 

sate bitterness of bondage, but he raised a pyre before the palace 
court, and gat him up thereon with his wife and weeping 
daughters. He bade the slippered thrall kindle the timber 
building ; the maidens screamed, and stretched their arms to 
their mother. But as the might of the fire was springing 
through the wood, Zeus set a sable cloud above it and quenched 
the yellow flame. Then Apollo bore the old man with his 
daughters to the land of the Hyperboreans, to be his abiding 
place, for his piety’s sake, because his gifts to Pytho were 
greater than all men’s gifts.” The moral of the tale clearly 
was, Bring gifts to Delphi; and we can hardly doubt that it 
originated under Delphic influence. But in the city of Solon 
it was transformed by a touch of genius into one of the great 
stories of the world. 

Fate of As for Croesus it is certain that his life was spared, and it 

Croesus. ig possible that he spent his remaining days in Media, un- 
conscious that a mythical association with the famous Athenian 
lawgiver would be his best assured claim on the memory of 
future ages. 


Sect. 2. THE PERSIAN CONQUEST OF ASIATIC GREECE 


The kingdom of Lydia had performed a certain function in 
the development of Greece. Besides the invention of coinage, 
which was its one great contribution to the civilisation of man- 
kind ; besides the influence which its luxury and “tyranny ” 
exercised on Ionia; the mere existence of the Lydian realm, 
in its intermediate position between Greece and the east, was 
of considerable importance as a bulwark against the great 
oriental empires. It kept Greece from coming into direct 
contact with the empire of Assyria; it kept Greece for sixty 
years from coming into direct contact with the empire of 
Media. When the barrier is swept away, a new period is 
opened in Grecian history. The Greeks now stand face to face 
with the power of a monarch whose dominion stretches far 
away beyond the Euphrates, beyond the Tigris, into lands 
which are totally unknown to them. The Asiatic Greeks are 
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now to exchange subjection to a lord of Sardis for subjection 
to a potentate who holds his court in a city so distant that 
the length of the journey is told by months. This distance of 
the centre from the extremities of the empire was of the utmost 
significance. The king was obliged to leave his conquests in 
Asia Minor to the government of his satraps; and the Greeks 
were unable to exercise any influence upon him, as they might 
have done if he had ruled from Sardis or some nearer capital. 
This was all the more unfortunate, on account of another 
difference which distinguished the Persian from the Lydian 
kingdom. While the Lydians were outside the Aryan family, 
the Persians and Medes spoke a language of the same stock as 
that of the Greeks. It may be thought that if the Persians 
had come under Greek influence, Iranian history would have 
taken a different course. For the Persians were a people 
marked out to fall under the influence of others and not to 
hew an independent path for themselves. In their own high- 
lands, like the Spartans in the Laconian vale, they might live 
unspotted from the world, a valiant, simple, and truthful race ; 
but when they once went forth to conquer and to rule, it was 
their inevitable doom to be led captive by their captives and to 
adopt the manners and ideals of more intellectual and original 
peoples. If Cyrus had transported the centre of his empire to 
the west, the Greeks might have been the teachers of their 
Persian speech-fellows ; but such an idea would have occurred 
to no Mede or Persian. Consequently the new Iranian king- 
dom fell under the relaxing influences of the corrupt Semitic 
civilisations of Babylonia and Assyria; and it had soon become 
a despotism so typically oriental that it is hard to remember 
that the ruling peoples spoke a tongue akin to the Greek. 
Hence the struggle of two hundred years, upon which we are 
now entering, between Greece and Persia, though strictly and 
literally it was a struggle between Aryan peoples,—peoples, 
that is, of Aryan speech,—assumes the larger character of 
strife between Europe and Asia, between east and west, between 
Aryan and non-Aryan; and takes its place as the first encounter 
in that still unclosed debate which has arrayed Europe suc- 
cessively against Babylonian, Phoenician, Saracen, and Turk. 
At the beginning of the campaign against Lydia, Cyrus Disunion 
had invited the Ionians who were in the army of Croesus to % /?"" 
VOL, I R 
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change sides. They had refused to “medize,” not perhaps 
from loyalty to the rule of the Lydian, under which they 
chafed, but because they did not anticipate his utter overthrow 
and therefore feared his vengeance. This refusal annoyed 
Cyrus; and when, after the fall of Sardis, the Greek cities 
made overtures to the conqueror, he declined to make any 
conditions. Only with Miletus, which had not been subject to 
Lydia and had stood aloof from the contest, did he conclude a 
sort of treaty like that in which Croesus had recognised her 
independence. The others prepared to defend themselves. 
Cyrus himself had greater projects which recalled him to the 
far east; and he committed the lesser task of reducing the 
Asiatic Greeks to the lieutenants whom he left in Lydia. The 
want of unity among the Ionians was disastrous. They might 
meet in their Panionic assembly, but they seem to have been 
without the ability or the organisation to carry out any plan 
of common action. The most powerful of all the states, 
Miletus had gone her own path and stood quite apart. One 
of her citizens, Thales, the astronomer and philosopher, whom 
we have met before, is said to have ventured himself into the 
speculations of political, as well as of celestial, science. He saw 
the weakness of Ionia in its disunion, and the futility of the 
loose league of the Panionion; and he made the remarkable 
proposal that Ionia should form itself into an united nation, 
with one Hall of Council as well as one place of Assembly, 
each city surrendering her sovereignty and becoming merely a 
town or deme of the state; and he suggested Teos as the 
fitting place for the capital. The idea, whether it was put 
forward by Thales or not, was assuredly suggested by the 
political development of Attica, the mother-country of the 
Tonians. It was an idea which the proposer can hardly have 
hoped to persuade the Ionians to adopt, but it had its value as 
a comment on the disunion of the Greeks in the one part of 
Greece where, above all others, there was needed a closer unity 
and a solid serried front, to resist the aggression of the great 
barbarian powers. Another proposal, which was made in one 
of the ineffectual meetings of the Panionion, receives the 
approval of the historian Herodotus. Bias, a statesman of 
Priene, advised all the Ionians to sail forth together to the 
west, to the great island of Sardinia, and there found an 
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Ionian city-state, and live happy and free. This proposal 
illustrates the terror and despair of Ionia at the prospect of 
Persian rule. 

Disunited, the Asiatic Greeks were an easy prey. Harpagus, Persian 

the general of Cyrus, reduced them one after another; tribute place He 
was imposed upon them and the burden of serving in the Asia. 
Persian armies, when such service was required; but no re- 
strictions were placed upon the freedom of their commerce. 
To the inhabitants of two cities, exile seemed more endurable 
than this new slavery and they acted in the spirit of Bias, 
The people of Phocaea, or the more part of them, embarked in 
their penteconters and sailed to the island of Corsica, where 
their own settlement of Alalia received them. The Teians did 
likewise, but found a nearer home on the coast of Thrace, where 
they founded Abdera. ; 

One common effort indeed the Aeolians and Ionians made Asiatic 
for their defence. They made a common appeal to the most as 
powerful state in the mother-country. They sent an embassy Sparte. 
to Lacedaemon, but the Spartans, whose horizon was bounded 
by the Peloponnesus, did as little for them as they had done 
for Croesus. Sparta had the curiosity, however, to send a ship 
to Ionia, to spy out the condition of the country and the power 
of Cyrus. The story is that one of her reconnoitrers went up 
to Sardis and standing before the Persian king forbade him to 
work harm to any Greek community, “since the Lacedae- © 
monians will not permit it.” The anecdote was doubtless 
invented by those who liked a jest at the expense of Sparta ; 
but, if Cyrus might well ask “who are the Lacedaemonians 7” 
his successors learned the answer to their cost. 

The conqueror of Lydia returned to the east to subdue the 
mightier power of Babylon. The conquest occupied some 
years ; then the greatest city on earth was taken; and Cyrus es of 
took to himself the title of “king of Babel, Sumer, and Accad, See 
and of the four quarters of the world,” thus formally entering 
into the Babylonian inheritance. The dominion of Cyrus the 
Great extended in the east over Armenia and Hyrcania, Parthia 
and Bactria, and into the midst of Afghanistan; from the 
coasts of the Aegean to the banks of the Jaxartes. But his 
conquests lie outside our history. His last enterprise was the 
subjugation of the Massagetae, a Scythian folk near the Aral 
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lake, and one story says that he was slain in battle against 
them, and that the savage queen placed his head in a basin of 
blood. All we know with certainty is that his body was 
buried in Persia, and two hundred years hence we shall visit 
his tomb at Pasargadae, in the company of a conqueror who 
was mightier even than he. 


Sect. 3. PERSIAN CoNQUEST OF Ecypr. PoLycRATES OF SAMOS 


The subjugation of Lydia and the Greek sea-board carried 
the borders of the Iranian empire, under its new dynasty, 
farther westward than the Assyrian conquest had ever reached. 
Two lords of Sardis had indeed acknowledged the overlordship 
of the kings of Nineveh; but that relation had been of brief 
duration and slight significance, and Lydia can hardly be said 
to have ever formed a part of the Assyrian dominion. In 
subduing the Greeks of the coast, at all events, Cyrus broke 
entirely new ground; they had never paid submission in any 
shape to Assyria. But while he far outpassed the utmost 
limits of Assyria in some directions, he left unconquered the 
great kingdom of the south, which had once been part of the 
Assyrian empire. But his son Cambyses repaired the omission ; 
it was inevitable that the new lords of Syria should seek to 
bring Egypt under their subjection. We saw how Egypt, like 
Media itself and Babylonia, threw off the Assyrian yoke and 
entered upon a new period of national prosperity under en- 
lightened rulers. King Amasis who climbed the throne by a 
revolution maintained his power by a bodyguard of Ionian and 
Carian mercenaries, like a Greek tyrant. An Egyptian writing 
tells us how he loved the strong “wine of Kelebi of Egypt.” 
He built great temples to the Egyptian gods like the Pharaohs 
of old; but in his patronage of Greece he may be compared to 
Croesus. He sent gifts to the Greek sanctuaries; he subscribed 
generously to the rebuilding of the temple at Delphi; he 
married a Greek princess of Cyrene; under him Naucratis rose 
to the rank of a city, though the only city where Greeks were 
allowed to trade. He had extended his sway over the island 
of Cyprus when the power of Babylonia was declining; but 
the Cypriots threw off his yoke when Cyrus entered into the 
Babylonian heritage, and made their submission to the Persian, 
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_ Amasis trembled at the rise of the new power in the east, and 


he lived to witness with dismay the preparations of Cambyses ; 

but he died a few months before the invasion, and the blow Death of 
fell upon his son, Psammetichus. A fierce battle near Pelusium yA 

delivered Egypt into the hands of the Persians. The conqueror (Psam- 

led his army up the Nile, and perhaps he extended the southern ie 

frontier of the Egyptian kingdom on the side of Nubia. The Beatie of 
Egyptians said that he planned the conquest of all Ethiopia areas 
and was compelled to return through want of provisions, so “hiopian 


that his enterprise came to nothing. But the Egyptians hated Hila 

Cambyses, who openly scoffed at their religion; and it is C#myse- 

possible that they may have represented as an inglorious failure 

what was really a successful effort to secure the southern 

frontier. The conquest of Egypt, which became a Persian 

satrapy, led to the submission of Greek Cyrene, even as the Voluntary 

conquest of Lydia had led to the subjection of the Greeks of ep 

the neighbouring coasts. . 
Amasis and his son might have hoped, when the Persian Poyerates, 

danger threatened, that they could depend on the support of a {eae 

powerful Greek friend, the lord of Samos. In that island, not 

long after the Persian conquest of Ionia, a certain Polycrates 

and his two brothers had established a joint tyranny over the 

state, with the help of Lygdamis of Naxos. But Polycrates 

removed his brothers by death and banishment and became 

sole tyrant. He organised a fleet of a hundred penteconters 

and made Samos a strong power; as the Jonian mainland had 

fallen under Persian dominion, he had perhaps the strongest 

Greek sea-power in the Aegean. His luxurious court was 

brightened by the presence of the Bacchic poet Anacreon. He 

completed the building of the great temple of Hera, but the 

most famous of his works was the aqueduct which supplied the 

city with water from a spring beyond a hill. The engineering 

skill of the Megarian architect Eupalinus—who perhaps also 

constructed the waterworks of Pisistratus at Athens—carried 

the duct through the hill by a tunnel. In all that he put 

his hand to, Polycrates prospered; he defied the power of 

Persia ; he extended his influence over some of the Ionian cities 

under Persian sway; he hoped perhaps to become the lord 

of all Ionia. It was natural that he and Amasis of Egypt 

should form a close alliance, based on the common interest of 
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antagonism to Persia. But when the hour of peril came, when 
Cambyses moved upon Egypt, the Samian tyrant altered his 
policy. He felt that his navy was unequal to coping with the 
joint armaments of Phoenicia and Cyprus, and, instead of 
coming to the aid of his old friend’s son, he sent forty ships 
to increase the fleet of the invader. These ships, however, 
never reached Egypt. The tyrant had manned them with 
those Samians whom he most suspected of hating himself and 
his tyranny ; but his trick recoiled. At the island of Carpathus 
the crew took the resolve of sailing back to Samos and over- 
throwing the despot. Defeated in a battle they sought the 
aid of Sparta, and their appeal was strongly backed by the 
Corinthians, whose trade probably suffered from the pirate 
ships of Polycrates. The Lacedaemonians sent an armament 
to besiege Samos; it was their first expedition to the east, and 
it was a failure. Despairing of taking the city, and repulsed 
in a conflict, they returned home. 

We cannot charge Polycrates with perfidy in espousing the 
cause of Persia against Egypt, simce we are ignorant of his 
relations, not only with Psammetichus, but with Amasis in the 
last years of that monarch’s reign. We might indeed gather 
from the story of the ring of Polycrates, that the alliance had 
ceased to exist, and that it was Amasis who had broken it off. 
Amasis hearing of his friend’s marvellous prosperity, never 
varied by a reverse, wrote him a letter, expressing misgivings 
at a good fortune so great and enduring that it could not fail 
to draw down the envy of heaven, and counselling Polycrates 
to cast away whatever possession it would give him the most 
pain to lose: “Cast it away utterly, out of the world.” Poly- 
crates, taking the words to heart, manned a penteconter, and 
having rowed out to sea, cast into the waves the most precious 
thing he had, an emerald ring engraved by the gem-cutter 
Theodorus. A few days later a fisherman came to his house 
and presented him with a huge fish; the ring was found inside 
it. Polycrates wrote to Amasis an account of what had 
happened, and Amasis, when he read the letter, discerned that 
it was impossible for any man to deliver another from that 
which was destined to befall him. Convinced therefore that 
Polycrates would come to no good end, and not wishing to 
have to grieve for a friend’s misfortune, Amasis broke off the 
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tie of guest-friendship which bound them. The forecast of the 
Egyptian was fulfilled. Soon after his repulse of the Lacedae- Death of 
monian attack, Polycrates fell into a trap laid for him by the a i Ai 
Persian satrap of Sardis, and was seized and crucified. “4 


Sect. 4. IonrA UNDER Darius 


King Cambyses was recalled from Egypt by a rebellion. death of 
He had put to death, on suspicions of disloyalty, his brother See 
Smerdis, to whom he had entrusted the regency of some of the 
eastern provinces ; and a usurper had arisen, pretending to be 
the dead Smerdis, to whom he bore a remarkable likeness. 
Cambyses went in haste to crush the false Smerdis. But, as 
he passed through Syria, he “found death by his own hand,” 
as is related in a great writing on the rock of Behistun. The Accession 
next heir to the Persian throne was a certain Hystaspes, who De ae 
was satrap of Parthia and had a son named Darius. But /us), 521 
Hystaspes made no attempt to secure his right, and the false *” 
Smerdis established himself so firmly that, as Darius wrote 
afterwards in that famous inscription of the rock, “ No Persian 
nor Mede dared to oppose him.” But Darius had different 
thoughts from his father; and conspiring with six nobles he 
killed the usurper and became king himself. In the first years 
of his reign his force and ability were proved in the task of 
quelling rebellions which broke out in almost all parts of the 
wide realm which Cyrus had put together. Elam, Babylonia, (sadylon 
Media, Armenia revolted; a new false Smerdis arose ; Babylon (| ae \ We = 
had to be twice besieged. Having established his power firmly 5 20 B.C., 
and crushed all resistance, Darius recorded for future ages the © (2) ae 
hardly-won successes of his first years, in an inscription on pets 

of Bagistan 
the lofty rock of Behistun on the upper course of the river (517 5,510 
Choaspes. The writing is in the Persian, the Susic, and the 4-<-). 
Babylonian languages. 

By wedding Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus and widow of Atossa, 
her brother Cambyses, Darius linked himself closely to the 
family of his predecessors. He proceeded to reorganise the 
administration of his dominion. He extended the system of 
satrapies or governments, and the whole realm was divided 
into twenty such satrapies. West of the Halys, the old odie 
kingdom of Lydia consisted of three provinces, but subject to “"?"*: 
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1. (a) two satraps: the Ionian and the Lydian under one governor 
ign who resided at Sardis; the Phrygian which included the Greek 
2. Phry- cities of the Propontis under a governor whose seat was at 
no Dascylion. These satraps did not interfere in the local affairs 
Tyrants of the Greek cities, which were ruled by despots; and the 
come despots might do much as they pleased, so long as they paid 
rule. tribute duly and furnished military contingents when required. 
The despots liked the Persian rule which secured their power, 
and this explains the noteworthy fact that the Greeks of Asia 
Minor made no attempt to shake off the Persian yoke during 
the troubles which ushered in the reign of Darius. It is 
possible too that their condition under the rule of Cambyses 
was better than under Darius; for Darius is said to have 
instituted a fixed yearly tribute instead of irregular con- 
tributions. Commerce, however, was furthered by this king’s 
monetary reforms, and by his improvement of the road-system 
in Persia. He adopted the bimetallic coinage which Croesus 
had introduced in Lydia; the chief piece of Persian gold 
money was always known in Greece by the name daric. The 
The Royal Royal Road, by which the messengers between Susa and Sardis 
oan. came and went, was divided into stages marked off by regular 
stations. Its length was over 1500 miles, and the way was 
counted a three months’ journey for a man on foot. A Greek 
who had to visit Susa would land at Ephesus, and in three 
days reach Sardis. The road ran through the heart of 
Phrygia, by the tomb of Midas the golden king, past Pessinus 
and Ancyra and across the Halys to Pteria the ancient 
Cappadocian city which Croesus took, then across the Halys 
again, southward to Mazaka and Comana, to cross the Taurus 
and reach the Euphrates at Samosata. Beyond the Euphrates, 
it skirted the mountains which bound Mesopotamia on the 
north, passing Nisibis and reaching the Tigris at Nineveh, the 
ruined capital of Assyria. Beyond Arbela, it went south- 
eastward to the river Choaspes and Susa. A good and safe 
road, carefully maintained, brought central Asia nearer to the 
Aegean, and helped to open the east to western curiosity. 
The construction of the Royal Road must have had an 
incalculable effect in widening Greek ideas of geography. 
Its influence is shown by the importance which it assumed 
on the first Greek maps. Conceived as a straight line 
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running east and west, it plays on one of the maps which 


Early 


were used by Herodotus practically the same part which ”””* 


is played in the modern atlas by the equator. The longi- 
tudes were determined by the conception that the Nile and 
the Danube, the two greatest rivers known within the range 
of the Greek world, were in the same meridian—the Danube 
being supposed to flow from north to south. This meridian 
line passed through Sinope. It was a principle of the early 
Greek geographers who arose about the end of the sixth 
century in Ionia that the features of the earth were sym- 
metrically arranged. The attempt to apply mathematical 
principles to a small portion of the earth, very imperfectly 
observed, necessarily produced maps which to our fuller 
knowledge appear grotesque. But it would be hard to over- 
estimate the intellectual activity of the Ionian investigators 
who made the new departure, Anaximander and Hecataeus, 


both citizens of Miletus. Anaximander constructed the first Axazi- 


map, and Hecataeus wrote a Geography which served as a 
“text to Anaximander’s map.” Hecataeus was himself a 
traveller—he composed the earliest guide-book to the wonders 
of Egypt; and he could supplement his own observations by 
second-hand material gathered, in the great centre of trade 
where his home was, from travellers and strangers. This 
development of geography in Jonia was certainly forwarded 
by the Royal Road, and so far the Persian conquest of eastern 
Greece was an advantage to European civilisation. 

Europe owes so much to the Ionian intellects which at 
this period were breaking new paths of progress that we may 
linger a moment longer over the movement of intellectual 
discovery before resuming the march of events. It was a 
movement of the most interesting kind, in which the instinct 
for speculation and the thirst for positive knowledge were 
closely united. For Anaximander, the first chartographer, 
map-making is only part of his wider work as a physical 
philosopher. Dissatisfied with the theory of Thales who 
found the first principle of the universe in water, he sought 
it in a more general conception which he designated, negatively, 
as the “ Unlimited ”—unlimited, that is, by qualities, and so 
capable of differentiation into all the kinds of definite matter 
which our senses perceive. Hecataeus is the founder of Greek 
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history. He partly breaks with the old traditions, and criti- 
cises the Hesiodic school of theology. The heroes who appeared 
in legend as sons of the gods he regards as the bastard sons 
of women who, to shield their shame, ascribed the fatherhood 
to Zeus or Apollo. “The stories of the Greeks,” he says, 
“are, in my opinion, manifold and absurd.” Thus reason was 
asserting itself against authority in the religious sphere; and 
Hecataeus was one of the pioneers. But more effective than 
he in pressing the claims of reason was another Ionian, his 
contemporary, Xenophanes of Colophon; and we shall have 
to consider the importance of his work in another connexion. 
The remoteness of Susa from the Greek seas, and the home- 
sickness of Greeks whom any chance transported to the far 
east, find an illustration in the curious story of the physician 
Democedes of Croton. This man’s skill had earned high 
salaries, as public physician at Aegina and Athens, and higher 
still in the service of Polycrates of Samos. He was carried 
off as a prisoner to Susa, in consequence of a series of troubles 
which followed the death of that tyrant; and he was taken 
from his dungeon to try his craft for Darius, who had sprained 


. a foot in the chase. His success gained him the king’s favour, 


and there was nothing which he might not ask except the 
one thing which he desired, permission to return to Greece. 
One day he was summoned by Queen Atossa who was suffer- 
ing from a tumour on the breast, and he made her swear that 
if he cured her she would do what he asked. Acting by his 
directions, she stirred up the king to cherish the project of 
conquering the Greeks, and suggested that he should send 
spies under the conduct of Democedes to travel through 
Greece and bring back a report. These counsels of the 
daughter of Cyrus carried weight with Darius, according to 
the story; and the plan of Democedes succeeded. He pro- 
mised to return to Susa, and Darius gave him rich presents 
for his kinsfolk; the Persians who accompanied him were 
privately charged to see that he did not escape. When they 
came to Taras,—for the story assumes that Italiot Greece was 
included in the programme of the journey,—the lord of that 
city arrested the Persians as spies, and kept them in prison 
until Democedes had time to escape to his native town. 
When the Persians were released they followed him to Croton, 
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but the Crotoniats refused to give him up; a Persian invasion 
of Italy was a contingency which they might reasonably risk. 
Such is the strange story, blended of fact and fiction, which 
men told of the first Greek physician who practised at the 
court of Susa. He was not the last; we shall meet hereafter 
a more famous leech, who did not yearn back to Greece and 
wrote the history of his adopted country. 


Sect. 5. THE European ExpeDITION oF Darius: 
CONQUEST OF THRACE 


Cyrus had conquered the eastern coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean ; Cambyses had completed and secured that conquest 
on the south side by the subjection of Egypt; it remained 
for Darius to complete and secure his empire on the north 
side by the reduction of Thrace. The possession of the 
adjacent part of the European continent was of like import- 
ance to the lord of Asia Minor, as the possession of the 
adjacent part of the African continent to the lord of Syria. 
Having spent eight years in setting his house in order, Darius 
prepared for his European expedition. It seems probable that 
his original design was first to subdue the Thracian peoples 
as far as the Danube, so as to make that river the northern 
boundary of his empire, and secondly to extend his power 
westward over Macedonia. The Thracian race was warlike 
and the country is mountainous, so that the Persian enterprise 
was serious and demanded large forces and careful precautions. 
The skill of a Samian architect named Mandrocles was 
employed to throw a bridge of boats across the Bosphorus, 
north of Byzantium; and, when the Persian host had passed 
over, Darius ordered two pillars to be set up on the European 
side, inscribed with the names of the various peoples com- 
posing his army, in Greek and cuneiform characters. These 
pillars were seen by the historian Herodotus. And in the 
temple of Hera at Samos there was to be seen another 
monument of the crossing into Europe. Mandrocles spent 
a part of the reward which Darius gave him in setting up 
there a painting in which the bridge and the crossing over, 
with Darius seated in a prominent place, were portrayed. 
He inscribed on it four verses to this effect: “ Having bridged 
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the fishy Bosphorus, Mandrocles dedicated to Hera a memorial 
of his raft-bridge. A crown he set upon his own head, and 
glory upon the men of Samos; for the work he wrought 
pleased king Darius.” A large fleet was also furnished by 
the Greek subjects of Persia, to sail along the Thracian coast 
of the Black Sea as far as the mouths of the Danube, and to 
support and co-operate with the army. The contingents of 
the various Greek cities were commanded by their despots, 
prominent among whom were Histiaeus of Miletus, Hippoclus 
of Lampsacus, and Miltiades of the Thracian Chersonesus. 

No details of the warfare in Thrace are preserved. 
We are told that many tribes submitted, and the Getae 
signalised their love of freedom by refusing to surrender it 
without a struggle. It seems probable, however, that the 
Thracians made some preparations to meet the invader. North 
of the Danube, in the lands which are now called Walachia 
and Moldavia (between the Danube, the Carpathians, and the 
Pruth), lived tribes which were allied in many respects to the 
tribes south of the river. The Greeks included these tribes 
under the general name of Scythian, which they applied to 
the whole series of peoples who dwelled between the Car- 
pathians and the Caucasus. While the most easterly of that 
series approximated in language to the Persian, the most 
westerly approximated to the Thracian. Nothing was more 
natural than that the people south of the Danube, threatened 
by an Asiatic invasion, should have taken steps to gain help 
from their neighbours on the north, to oppose the Persian 
advance. Such help would have been readily given, and 
Darius doubtless became aware before he reached the Danube 
that the hostility of the Scythians beyond the Danube—whose 
frozen waters invited them to cross in winter—might be a 
frequent trouble to Persian rule in Thrace. The Greek fleet 
sailed up the mouth of the river and a bridge of boats was 
thrown across. Darius and his army marched over into 
Scythia. But both the king’s purpose and what he did, in 
this remote corner of' the world, are hidden in a cloud of 
legend. That he may have wished to make a hostile demon- 
stration and strike terror into the restless neighbours of Thrace 
is probable; but it is not the whole explanation. We may 
rather suppose that the chief object of the diversion beyond 
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the Danube was to lay hands upon the gold mines of Dacia, 
which was then the land of the Agathyrsi, and to secure a route 
of communication between that land and the mouth of the 
Danube. For three facts seem to emerge from the mist. 
The first is that the Agathyrsi were active in opposing the 
march of the Persians; the second, that he erected forts on 
a river named the Oaros,—a name otherwise unknown, but 
evidently a tributary of the Danube; the third, that his 
communications with the fleet which awaited his return were 
for some time cut off, and the Greek commanders were tempted 
to sail away and leave him in the lurch. He afterwards 
showed his gratitude to them for the loyalty with which they 
supported him in this expedition. The fact is that it would 
have been entirely contrary to their own interests to inflict 
a blow on the power which maintained despotism in the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor. But their loyalty at this juncture 
was all the more precious to the Persian king when he found 
on returning through Thrace that Byzantium, Perinthus, and 
Chalcedon had revolted. These revolts forced him to avoid 
the Bosphorus. He marched to the Thracian Chersonese and 
crossed the Hellespont, but left behind him an army under 
Megabazus, which was ultimately to complete the conquest 
of Thrace, and immediately to reduce the Greek cities along 
the northern coast of the Propontis and the Aegean. Mega- Persian 
bazus established Persian dominion actually as far as the Tare 
Strymon, and nominally even farther west; for the Paeonians, 
between the Strymon and the Axius, were conquered, and 
Macedonia acknowledged allegiance to the Great King, 

The Persian dominion over the eastern part of the Balkan 
peninsula lasted for about fifteen years, and it was increased 
by the acquisition of the islands of Lemnos and Imbros, The 
excursion of Darius beyond the Danube, so far as it was 
intended to make an impression on the Scythians, seems to 
have been effective. It is only when the Persian power is 
shaken by a Greek revolt and Thrace herself is able to throw «. 496 B.¢. 
off the yoke that we find Scythians overrunning Thrace and 
even driving Miltiades out of the Chersonese. 

The European expedition of Darius had thus been a distinct ee of 
suecess, which might fearlessly be set beside the Egyptian aie 
expedition of Cambyses. But it has come down to us in 
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a very different and totally fabulous shape. It is represented 
as not primarily an expedition against Thrace, but as an 
attempt to execute the mad project of incorporating the 
Scythians of the steppes of southern Russia in the Persian 
empire. In this story, which is told with all the art of 
Herodotus, Thrace appears merely as the way to Scythia; and 
the actual conquest of Thrace sinks into insignificance beside 
the ignominious failure of the Persian army to achieve the. 
ultimate end of their wild enterprise, the conquest of Scythia. 
Darius, whose purpose is said to have been to take vengeance 
on the Scythians for their invasion of Media a hundred years 
before, dispatches the Greek fleet to the Ister simply for the 
purpose of throwing a bridge of boats across the river. His 
first idea was to break down the bridge when he had passed 
over and send the ships home; but by the advice of a prudent 
Greek he changed his plan. He took a cord, in which he 
tied sixty knots, and said to the Greek captains: “ Untie one 
of these knots every day, and remain here and guard the 
bridge till they are all untied. If I have not returned at 
the end of that time, sail home.” The Greek historian 
Herodotus then conducts Darius with his vast host through 
the steppes of Scythia “as it were through fairyland,” without 
any regard to the rivers which had to be crossed, the leagues 
which had to be traversed, the want of supplies. He carries 
him to regions beyond the Don, and transports the river 
Oaros, on which Darius built his forts, from the neighbourhood 
of the Danube to the neighbourhood of the Maeotic sea; 
placing this imaginary march of the Persians in the midst 
of a poetical picture of the Scythian folks and the Scythian 
land. In returning to the Danube the Persians found them- 
selves in sore straits, chased and harassed by the barbarians, 
and meanwhile the sixty days had passed. The Ionians 
waited at the river beyond the ordained time, and presently 
a band of Scythians arrived urging them to destroy the bridge, 
so that they might ensure the destruction of Darius and gain 
their own freedom. Miltiades the tyrant of the Chersonese 
strongly advocated the proposal of the Scythians, but the 
counter-arguments of Histiaeus of Miletus prevailed, for he 
pointed out that the power of the despots in the cities 
depended on the Persian domination, They pretended, however, 
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to fall in with the Scythian proposal, and destroyed a part of 
the bridge on the northern side, so that the Scythians went 
their ways, satisfied that the retreat of Darius would be cut 
off. A little later, Darius arrived in the dark hours of the 
night, and was filled with terror when he could discover no 
bridge. An Egyptian with a loud voice shouted the name 
“ Histiaeus !” across the water, and Histiaeus, who was himself 
keeping guard, heard the cry, brought up his boats, and 
renewed the missing portion of the bridge. Thus Darius, 
after an ignominious retreat, was saved by the good offices 
of Histiaeus; whereas, if the advice of Miltiades had been 
adopted, the subsequent Persian invasion of Greece might 
never have taken place. 

Thus Greek imagination, inspired by Greek prejudice, has 
changed a reasonable and successful enterprise into an insane 
and disastrous expedition ; and the transmutation was so skil- 
fully wrought that the fiction was taken for history until the 
other day. 


Sect. 6. THe lonic REVOLT AGAINST PERSIA 


The Persian conquest of Thrace and Macedonia was a step, 
though there is no reason for supposing it an intentional step, 
towards a Persian attempt to conquer Greece. The attempt 
on Greece was not made till more than twenty years later; 
and for the first twelve years after the return of Darius from 
Thrace, nothing occurred which seemed likely to bring on 
a great struggle between Asiatic autocracy and European 
freedom. Hippias, the banished tyrant of Athens, repaired 
to Sardis and tried to induce the satrap Artaphernes to aid 
him in recovering his power. Artaphernes went so far as to 
threaten the Athenians; envoys from Sardis said at Athens: 
“Take back Hippias, if you look for safety.” But he did 
nothing to enforce his menace. 

It was in consequence of events in which Hippias had no 
part that the expedition of the Persians against Athens was 
at last undertaken. The condition of politics in the island of 
Naxos led indirectly to an insurrection of the subject Greeks 
against the Persian power; and the part which Athens 
and other Greek cities played in connexion with this revolt 
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was the proximate cause of the Persian expeditions against 
Greece. 

In return for services rendered during the Thracian ex- 
pedition Histiaeus of Miletus was rewarded by Darius with 
a boon of his own requesting. He asked for Myrcinus, 
a town with fertile land on the lower Strymon—near the 
place where the famous Amphipolis was to be built at a 
later date—where he desired to found a colony. He seems 
to have accompanied Megabazus in his western march, and he 
set to work to fortify the place at once. Myrcinus was in 
the neighbourhood of silver-mines, and there was abundance 
of wood suitable for shipbuilding. The Persian general 
thought it would be impolitic to allow a Greek colony to be 
planted in such aeposition, and communicated his views to 
the king who was still at Sardis; and Darius sending for 
Histiaeus, on the plea that he was a friend whose company 
was indispensable, carried him off to Susa, with the full 
purpose of never allowing him to return to the Aegean. Thus 
the schemes of Histiaeus were cut short, and he spent twelve 
years in regrets at the court of Susa before he had an 
opportunity of resuming his connexion with the polities of 
the Aegean. 

Miletus was governed by his son-in-law Aristagoras, a man 
whose ability fell short of his ambition, but famous in history as 
the originator of the revolt of the Ionian Greeks, To this man 
came a number of Naxian oligarchs, who had been expelled from 
their city by a democratic rising, begging for help to put down 
the people and gain possession of the populous and wealthy 
island. Aristagoras discerned in the request a means for his 
own aggrandisement ; but without Persian assistance the enter- 
prise did not seem feasible. He therefore went up to Sardis, 
and unfolded to Artaphernes a project of reducing all the 
Cyclades and then perhaps Kuboea itself, a project of which 
the occupation of Naxos was to be the first step. Artaphernes 
readily entered into the plan, the consent of Darius was 
obtained, and 200 ships under the command of Megabates 
were placed at the disposal of the Milesian. There is little 
doubt that the enterprise would have been entirely successful 
but for a quarrel between Aristagoras and Megabates. The 
Persian admiral spitefully warned the Naxians of the approach- 


ing ng danger ; the fade made such effectual preparations 
that they stood a siege of four months, and, as there was then 
no likelihood of reducing the city, the fleet returned to Ionia. 
This failure was fatal to the prospects of Aristagoras. He 
_ had wasted Persian money, forfeited the confidence of Arta- 
phernes, and made a powerful enemy in Megabates. He 
resolved to retrieve his fortunes by inciting a revolt of the 
Asiatic Greeks against the Persian power. 

The story was that his father-in-law Histiaeus, weary of 
his long exile beyond the Tigris, instigated Aristagoras to this 
step, by a secret message branded on the head of a faithful 
slave. This message is said to have reached Aristagoras just 
at the moment when he was meditating a rebellion and to 
have decided him. The motive of Histiaeus in desiring the 
revolt is supposed to have been the conviction that Darius 
would send him down to Ionia to restore order. But the 
story sounds improbable. Histiaeus, detained at Susa because 
he was already deemed dangerous to Persian interests in the 
Aegean, would rather have had reason to fear that a revolt 
promoted by his son-in-law would prove fatal to his credit 
with Darius. It was a surprising thing that Darius was 
afterwards induced to send down such a near relative of 
Aristagoras, and we may suspect that the story that Histiaeus 
instigated the rebellion was suggested by his subsequent con- 
duct—possibly even invented by himself. 

There were the seeds of revolt in Ionia, which only needed 
kindling to burst into flame. It would be a superficial view 
to suppose that the rebellion was due to the ambition of 
Greek despots. On the contrary, its indispensable condition 
was the widespread hatred of a despotic constitution, which 
smouldered in the cities; and the despotic constitutions were 
part of the Persian system. An ambitious despot was indeed 
the means of calling this feeling into action; but in order to 
do so he had first to cease to be a despot. 

The initial step in promoting the rebellion was to set up 
democracies in the Greek States and drive out the tyrants. 
Aristagoras himself resigned his position in Miletus, and in 
most cases the change seems to have been accomplished without 
the shedding of blood. Mytilene was an exception; there the 
tyrant had earned such deep hatred that he was stoned to death. 
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The next step was to obtain help from free Greece against 
the Persian power. Aristagoras undertook the mission. He 
went first to Sparta, but the Spartans refused to send help 
to free Ionia from’ Persian oppression, even as they had before 
refused to aid her against Persian invasion. In later days a 
delightful story was told of his visit. He went to king 
Cleomenes and showed him a map of the earth, graven on 
bronze, displaying the countries of the known world, the seas, 
and the rivers. Cleomenes had never seen a map before, and 
the plausible Ionian tried to convince him that Sparta ought 
to aspire to the conquest of the Persian empire. Cleomenes 
was impressed, but deferred his reply till the third day, and 
then asked Aristagoras the distance from Ionia to Susa. 
“Three months,” said Aristagoras off his guard, and he would 
have described the road, but the king cut him short with the 
command, “ Begone from Sparta, Milesian stranger, before the 
sun sets.” Aristagoras made yet another attempt. Entering 
the house of Cleomenes as a suppliant, he sought to bribe him. 
Beginning with ten talents, he gradually raised his offers till 
he reached fifty. Then Gorgo, the king’s daughter, a child 
of eight or nine years, cried out, “Father, the stranger will 
corrupt you”; and moved by her words Cleomenes left the 
room. 

The Milesian stranger fared better at Athens and Eretria. 
Both these cities sent succour; Athens twenty ships—ships, 
says Herodotus, with the solemnity due to the historical 
significance of the moment, “which were the beginning of ills 
between Greeks and barbarians.” 

The prospects of success seemed unfavourable to those who 
were acquainted with the vast resources of the Persian empire. 
When Aristagoras consulted with the men of leading at 
Miletus, the geographer Hecataeus had tried to dissuade him. 
Seeing that Aristagoras and the others had made up their 
minds and disparaged his arguments, Hecataeus gave a second- 
best counsel: “If you do revolt, seize the treasure of the 
temple of Apollo at Didyma, and become masters of the sea; 
for if you do not, the enemy will.” But the advice was not 
taken. 

It would seem that the Persians had already laid siege to 
Miletus, when Aristagoras, with his Athenian and Eretrian 
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allies, marched up to Sardis. His object was to force the Zhe Greeks 
enemy to raise the siege of Miletus. The Greeks took Sardis, “ %”* 
but they did not take the citadel. While they were there, a 

fire broke out and the town was burned to the ground. The 

Greeks left the smoking ruins and marched back to the 

coast; but near Ephesus they were met by a Persian foree— 
probably a force which had been engaged at Miletus—and 
defeated. The Athenians straightway returned home; and Part 
with this battle the part played by Athens in the Ionic revolt Se 
comes to an end. But the brief episode was to bring serious ‘ the 
consequences upon her in the future. The burning of Sardis aes 
was important, not so much for the course of the revolt itself 

as for what the revolt was to lead to. It irrevocably com- 
promised two states of European Greece in the eyes of Persia. 

The story is that Darius, being told that Athenians had helped Anecdote of 
to burn Sardis, asked, “The Athenians—who are they?” He ne 
then called for a bow, and shooting an arrow into the air, 4tenians. 
invoked heaven, that it might be given to him to punish the 
Athenians. Moreover he bade one of his slaves to say to 

him three times at dinner, “Sire, remember the Athenians.” 

The story has no historical value, but it has artistic significance 

in the narrative of Herodotus. The historian (as has been 

well observed) marks, by the significant word and act, that he 

has entered on a new phase of his great subject, the strife 
between Greeks and barbarians. 

The revolt extended southwards to Caria and to Cyprus, Phe revolt 
northwards to the Propontis. The Ionians won a victory by Wan 
sea off the Pamphylian coast. If any successes were to be 
achieved in the region of the Propontis, it was necessary first 
to inflict a check on the Persian navy, to which, otherwise, 
while the Ionian ships were operating in the north, Ionia 
‘itself would have been exposed. In Cyprus all the cities (499-8 
except Amathus threw off the Persian yoke, and a Phoenician a) 
fleet, which else might have been sent to the Aegean, was 
occupied with the recovery of the island. The Hellespontine (498-7 
towns were also subdued. In Caria the insurgents, after =o) 
suffering two serious defeats, succeeded in destroying a Persian 
army. ' 

But Aristagoras was a man of slight spirit, not meant by He ales 
nature to be the leader of such a movement. Seeing that goras. 
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Persia prospered in dealing with the rebellion, he despaired of 
his cause and fled to Myrcinus in Thrace. It is said that he 
called a meeting of his adherents, to decide what they should 
do and whither they should flee. In that assembly it was 
proposed to sail to the distant shores of Sardinia; and here 
again Hecataeus is related to have offered advice, which Arista- 
goras and his friends rejected—the establishment of a fortress 
in the neighbouring island of Leros, from which, if fortune 
favoured, they might easily return to Miletus. Aristagoras 
soon met his fate at the siege of a Thracian town. His death 
did not affect the course of the rebellion, in which he had 
played a sorry part. He has hardly left the stage when his 
father-in-law appears; but the role of Histiaeus is even less 
important than that of Aristagoras. This adventurer per- 
suaded, or professed that he had persuaded, Darius to send 
him down to the coast, by promising to suppress the insurrec- 
tion before he changed his tunic, and to annex Sardinia to the 
dominion of the Great King. This promise of Histiaeus, 
though it may not be true to fact, is thoroughly characteristic 
of the Greek adventurers of that time, deceiving themselves 
and others with speculations on the remote island of Sardinia. 
When he came down to Sardis, Histiaeus. found that he was 
deeply suspected by the satrap Artaphernes, and feeling him- 
self unsafe he fled to Chios. There he embraced the cause 
of the rebels, asserting that he had instigated the revolt, and 
perhaps spreading the famous story of the message written on 
the slave's head. Having obtained some ships from Lesbos 
he adopted the congenial business of piracy, occupying Byzan- 
tium and seizing the ships that attempted to pass the straits, 
as long as the revolt lasted. In the end he was taken prisoner 
and crucified by Artaphernes. 

The main and decisive event of the war was the siege of 
Miletus, on which the Persians at length concentrated all their 
efforts. The town was blockaded by the squadron of 600 
ships which had just reduced Cyprus. The Greek fleet was 
stationed off the island of Lade. It is said to have numbered 
353 ships, but they were ill disciplined, and the contingents 
were not united under a single command, nor animated by a 
common spirit. In the battle which ensued, the Lesbians and 
Samians deserted; the men of Chios fought splendidly, but 
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they were too few. Miletus was then taken by storm; the : . 
_ men were slain and the women and children sent up to Susa. 7 
_ The temple of Apollo at Didyma, one of the chief oracular Temple of . 

sanctuaries of the Greek world, was surrendered by the Bran- porta 

chidae, its hereditary priests, and was burnt down. Some of 

the statues which adorned the Sacred Way leading to the 

temple have partially survived. They are of great interest to 

the student of sculpture, but one of them is of interest also 

to the historian. It is a statue of Chares of Teichiussa, who Chares. 

was doubtless a tyrant set up in that city by Darius, and thus 

it is a monument of the Persian domination in Ionia. We 

may suspect that the burning of Apollo’s shrine was not Letter of 

approved of by Darius himself. The respect which the king ae 

of kings felt for the oracular god is attested in a letter of 
admonition which he addressed to a satrap of Ionia. The 

text of a Greek version of this letter is partly preserved on 

a stone, and records the remarkable testimony of the king 

that Apollo always “told the truth to the Persians.’ As for 

Miletus, it never regained its great prosperity; its place as 

the leading city of Ionia was taken by Samos. 

The capture of Miletus was followed by the reduction of znd of 
Caria, where the rebels had for a time prospered, and by the 7 
conquest of the islands. Presently the Phoenician navy 
appeared in the waters of the Hellespont; and the attempt of 
eastern Greece to regain her independence was completely 
crushed. 

The enterprise had little chance of success, on account, not 
of incompetence or cowardice, but of the jealousies, divisions, 
and mutual distrust which hindered the most powerful Greek 
cities from acting heartily together. Ephesus seems to have 
taken almost no part in the rebellion. On the other hand it 
would be rash to say whether, if the Ionians had worked 
together with the vigour of perfect loyalty and devotion to 
the common cause, the insurrection could have succeeded. It 
was easy for the historian Herodotus, who was unfriendly to 
the Ionians, to condemn the enterprise as folly with the 
wisdom that comes after the event; but it is to be remembered 
that Hecataeus, an Ionian himself, and one who played a part 
in the episode, judged the revolt unwise at the time it was 
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planned. 
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Though the Athenians had withdrawn from the movement 
in Ionia at an early stage, the tidings of the fall of Miletus 
produced at Athens a deep feeling of disappointment and 
sympathy, which found expression some time afterwards in 
the punishment of Phrynichus, a tragic poet, who made the 
catastrophe of Miletus the theme of a drama. The Athenians 
fined him for having recalled to their minds their own mis- 
fortunes. But in the meantime there had been won for them, 
from the Persian, what was destined to become afterwards a 
lasting possession. Miltiades, the tyrant of the Chersonese, 
took no part in the revolt, but he availed himself of it to 
strike for his own hand and to seize the isles of Lemnos and 
Imbros. When the revolt failed, feeling himself unsafe in 
the Chersonese, he fled to Athens. His son was captured by 
the Persians, but was kindly treated by Darius; and this 
proves that Miltiades in his earlier career had been on friendly 
terms with Persia. At Athens he professed that he had 
conquered Lemnos and Imbros for her; and, though these 
islands seem to have been reoccupied by the Persians for a 
time, they passed back under Athenian dominion. 


Sect. 7. SECOND AND THIRD EUROPEAN EXPEDITIONS OF 
Darius. BatrLtE oF MARATHON 


Having suppressed the rebellion, Persia had three things to 
do. Greek Asia was to be reorganised; Persian Europe was 
to be reconquered; and those free Greek states which had 
made war on Persia and occupied Sardis were to be punished. 

Artaphernes caused the territories of the Ionian cities to 
be measured and surveyed, and regulated the tributes accord- 
ingly. It was also ordained that the cities should no longer 
have the right of making war upon one another. But there 
was more to be done. The revolt had taught Persia that the 
system of tyrannies did not answer; and it was now resolved 
to make an experiment of the opposite policy. The despots 
were abolished and democratic governments were set up. The 
world may well have been surprised to see the great despotism 
of all favouring the institution of democracy; it was a con- 
cession to the spirit of the Greeks, which reflects credit on the 
wisdom of Darius. 
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The king’s son-in-law, Mardonius, was sent to reassert Thrace and 
Persian supremacy in Thrace and Macedonia; and through Se pigate? 
Macedonia he proposed to advance into Greece in order to by ie 
punish the two cities which had helped the Ionian rebels. A rags 
fleet sailed along the coast and subdued the island of Thasos ‘ 
on its way. Thrace was reduced, and Macedonia, then under 
king Alexander, submitted—a submission which was to be 
avenged in distant days to come by a descendant and a name- 
sake. But the Greek expedition could not be carried out, 
since a disaster had befallen the fleet which was partly 
wrecked in a storm off the perilous promontory of Athos. 
Mardonius returned; he had lost many ships, but he had 
fulfilled the more important parts of his task. 

But Darius was sternly resolved that Athens and Eretria Darius 
should not escape without chastisement. Their connexion pat 
with the burning of Sardis had deeply incensed him; it seemed against 
an insult which the Great King’s pride could not let pass 47%?” 
unnoticed. Moreover Hippias, the banished tyrant, was at 
the court of Susa, urging an expedition against the city which 
had cast him out. It was decided that the new expedition 
should not be sent by way of Thrace and Macedonia, but 
should move straight across the Aegean sea. The cities of the 
Persian seaboard were commanded to equip warships and 
transports for cavalry, and heralds were sent to the chief 
cities of free Greece that were not at war with Persia, requir- 
ing the tokens of submission, earth and water. In most cases 
the tokens were given; and among others by Aegina, the 
enemy of Athens. The command of the army was entrusted 
to Datis and Artaphernes, a nephew of Darius; and they were 
accompanied by the aged tyrant Hippias, who hoped to rule 
once more over his native country. The armament—600 
galleys strong, according to _Herodotus—setting sail from 
Samos, made first for Naxos, the island where Aristagoras had 
failed. The inhabitants abandoned the city and fled up into 
the hills; and the Persians burned the town. The sacred 
island of Delos was scrupulously spared; but soon after the 
Persians had departed, it was shaken by an earthquake, and 
the unwonted event was noted as a sign of coming troubles. 
Having sailed from isle to isle, subduing the Cyclades, the ony 
fleet went up the channel between Kuboea and Attica; and, Cyclades 
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reducing Carystus by the way, reached the territory of Eretria. 
It is strange to find that Athens and Eretria had made no 
common preparations to meet a common danger. LEretria was 
severed from Attica only by a narrow water, and yet there 
was no joint action. Athens indeed directed the colonists 
whom she had settled in the territory of her dependency 
Chalcis to assist their Eretrian neighbours, but she sent no 
other help. We hear of sharp engagements outside the walls 
of the Euboean city, but within seven days it was delivered 
over to the invaders by the treachery of some leading burghers. 
The flames which consumed the temples of Eretria were a 
small set-off against the flames of Sardis. The inhabitants 
were enslaved. Of all the Greek towns which were involved 
in the strife between Europe and Asia, none was more ill- 
fated than Eretria. 

The Persian generals had accomplished the lesser half of 
their task ; it now remained to deal with the other city which 
had defied their king. Crossing over the strait they landed 
their army in the bay of Marathon. For the second time an 
exiled tyrant of Athens came down from Eretria to recover 
his power. The father had come, fifty years before, with but 
a few mercenaries; the son came now with the forces of Asia. 
Yet so far as winning support at Athens was concerned, the 
foreign host was the weakest argument of Hippias. The house 
of the Pisistratids had many bitter enemies, but none was 
more bitter than one who had also known what it was to rule 
as a tyrant, Miltiades, son of Cimon. We have seen how he 
returned from the Chersonese after the Ionic revolt. His 
enemies accused him of the crime of oppressive rule in the 
Chersonese, but he was acquitted by his fellow-citizens, to 
whom he had brought the gift of Lemnos and Imbros. His 
hatred of the Pisistratids was natural; they had put to death 
his father Cimon, celebrated as a victor in the Olympian 
chariot-race. It is not surprising that Miltiades, who was 
active as a party man, who was known to be a hot foe of the 
tyrants, who had probably more first-hand knowledge of the 
Persians than any other man at Athens, was chosen as the 
strategos of his tribe. He was the soul of the resistance which 
his country now offered to the invader. 

Athens had changed much since Hippias had been cast 


had been developed under free democratical institutions. 
has been said that if the Athenians had not been ‘radically 
different from their former selves Hippias would easily have 
recovered Athens. In other words, if the Persian invasion 
had happened twenty years sooner, the same stand would not 
have been made against it as Athens now made;- the liberty 
of Greece would have succumbed. But it was no mere 
accident that the blow had not been aimed twenty years 
sooner. ‘The Persian invasion was brought about by the same 
political causes which enabled Athens to withstand it. The 
Ionian Greeks would not have risen in revolt but for the 
growth of a strong sentiment against tyrannies,—the same 
cause which overthrew the Pisistratids and created Mara- 
thonian Athens. On the other hand, if the Ionic revolt had 
broken out before the expulsion of Hippias, Athens would 
have taken no part in it, and the Persian invasion of Greece 
might not have followed. 

As the story is told by our historian, one would almost 
think that the enemy had already landed on Attic soil before 
the Athenians bethought themselves how they were to defend 
their city and their land. A fast runner was dispatched in 
hot haste to Lacedaemon to bear the news of the fall o 
Eretria and the jeopardy of Athens. The Lacedaemonians 
said that they would help Athens—they were bound to help 
a member of their league—but religious scruples forbade them 
to come at once; they must wait till the full moon had passed. 
But when the full moon had passed, it was too late. 

The whole army of the Athenians may have numbered 
about 9000. The commander-in-chief was Callimachus, the 
polemarch of the year; and the grave duty of organising the 
defence rested upon him and the ten generals of the tribal 
regiments, who formed a Council of War. Fortunately for 
Athens, Callimachus seems to have been willing to hearken to 
the counsels of Miltiades; and the joint authority of the pole- 
march and the most influential general outweighed the scruples 
of their less adventurous colleagues. The enemy had landed 
near Marathon and clearly intended to advance on unwalled 
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is probably the greatest title of Miltiades to his immortal 
fame. But if the tyrants had not pulled down the city walls, 
it would assuredly never have been carried. 

Fidd of The plain of Marathon, stretching along a sickle-shaped 

Marathon. Ving of coast, is girt on all other sides by the hills which drop 
down from Pentelicus and Parnes. In the northern part, and 
on the extreme south, the soil is marshy, and the plain is 
cleft into two halves by the path of a torrent coming down 
from the hills through the northern valley, in which the 
village of Marathon is situated. Two roads lead from Athens 
to Marathon. The main road, turning eastward, passes between 


the mountains of Hymettus and Pentelicus; and, traversing 

the deme of Pallene, skirting Mount Pentelicus, and then 
turning due north when it reaches the coast, it enters the 

plain of Marathon from the south. The other road, which is 
somewhat shorter but more difficult, continues northward, past 
the deme of Cephisia, and, running into the hills north of 
Pentelicus, finds two issues in the Marathonian plain. It 
divides into two paths which encircle the hill of Kotroni: the 
northern path goes on to Marathon and descends into the 
plain from the north along the banks of the torrent; the other, 
passing by a sanctuary of Heracles, and descending the valley 
of Avlona, issues in the plain at its south-western corner, close 
to the village which is now called Vrana. 


Callimachus took the northern road by Cephisia, and en- Athenian 


camped in the valley of Avlona, not far from the shrine o 
Heracles. The choice of this admirable position was more 
than half the victory. The Athenians were themselves un- 
assailable, in the lower valley, except at a great disadvantage ; 
and they commanded not only the mountain road by which 
they had come, but also the main road and the southern gate 
of the plain; for the Persians in attempting to reach that gate 
would be exposed to their flank attack. At this period Athens 
had accomplished strategists, and the brilliant campaign against 
Boeotia and Chalcis, sixteen years before, has prepared us for 
the ability which her commanders now displayed in the 


f position. 


presence of a graver peril. The Persians had encamped on Persian 


the north side of the torrent-bed, and their ships were riding 
at anchor beside them. It was to their interest to bring on a 
pitched battle in the plain as soon as possible. On the other 
hand, the Athenians had everything to gain by waiting in their 
impregnable position; if they waited long enough they might 
hope for help from Sparta. Help from another quarter had 
already come. When they reached the sanctuary of Heracles 
they were joined by a band of 1000 Plataeans, who, in grati- 
tude for the protection of Athens against the Theban yoke, 
now came to help her in the hour of jeopardy. 


Some days passed, and then, as the Greeks remained im- Persians 


movable, the Persians would wait no longer. Having embarked 
a part of the army, including the whole body of their cavalry, 
they made ready to move upon Athens by land and sea. The 
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land force must follow the main road by Pallene, and was 
therefore prepared for battle, in case the Greeks should attack 
them before they defiled from the plain. Another critical 
moment had come for the Athenians, but the polemarch and 
the generals had probably decided already what should be done 
when this contingency arose. That Miltiades, as before in the 
Assembly so now in the camp, urged the boldest course, we 
may well believe; but the supreme direction belonged to the 
polemarch, and he decided to attack the enemy as they marched 
southward, 

Callimachus, whether he acted of his own wit or by the 
counsel of others, showed now a skill in tactics as consummate 
as the skill in strategy which we have already witnessed. Out- 
numbered by the foe, if the Athenian line had formed itself in 
equal depth throughout, it would have swept the Persian centre 
into the sea, but then it would have been caught in a trap, 
between the sea and ships on one side and the Persian wings, 
which would have closed in, on the other. Accordingly Calli- 
machus made his own centre long and shallow, so that it 
would cover the whole Persian centre, while his wings of the 
normal depth would be opposed to the wings of the enemy. 

The long Persian line crossed the bed of the torrent and 


(c. Aug. 19 advanced along the shore. A large portion was detached to 


or Sept. 9). 


mask the Greek position—a precaution which was dictated by 
elementary principles of strategy, in order either to prevent or 
to repel a flank attack. With these troops to cover them, the 
rest of the host might march securely past. The Greek army 
had perhaps already appeared in the recess of the hills at the 
mouth of the valley of Avlona. Callimachus himself led the 
right wing; the Plataean allies were posted on the extreme 
left. Among those who: fought for their country on this day 
we must notice one who, though he held no post of command, 
was destined to hold a greater place in Athenian history than 
any of his fellow-warriors, Themistocles, the son of Neocles, who 
fought in the regiment of the Leontid tribe. Another of world- 
wide fame, Aeschylus the tragic poet, also bore shield and spear, 
and charged the Medes, on this memorable day. When the 
Greeks drew near to the line of the enemy, they were met by 
volleys of arrows from the eastern archers, and to escape this 
danger they advanced at a run into close quarters. The 


victory which masterly strategy and tactics had prepared. All a 
fell out as had been foreseen. The Athenian centre was driven : 
back towards the hills by the enemy’s centre, where the best 
_ troops, including the Persians themselves, were stationed; but _ 
the Athenian wings completely routed the wings of their foe. 
Then, closing in—and leaving the vanquished to reach their 
ships if they could—they turned upon the victorious Persians, 
who were following the retreating Greek centre. Here again 
they were utterly victorious, breaking up the array of the 
enemy and pursuing them in confusion to the shore, where all 
who escaped the sword were picked up by the ships. Only a 
portion of the Persian army had been engaged; the main body 
doubtless embarked as soon as they saw the first signs of the 
disruption of the force on which they had relied to cover them 
from the enemy. 

It was not a long battle. The Athenian loss was small, 
192 slain; and the Persian loss was reckoned at about 6400, 
a number whose very moderation stamps it as probably near 
the truth. Datis and Artaphernes had still an immense host, 
which might retrieve the fortune of the campaign; Athens 
was not yet out of danger. The Persian squadron sailed down 
the straits and rounded Cape Sunium, while the victorious 
army, leaving one regiment on the field of their triumph to 
euard the slain and the spoils, marched back to defend Athens. 
They halted outside the city near the shrine of Heracles in 
Cynosarges, on the banks of the Ilisus, and they beheld the Persians 
fleet of the enemy riding off Phaleron. But it did not put Pirro: 
into shore, and presently the whole squadron began to draw “ey 

: : : return to 

out to sea. Datis had abandoned his enterprise. Perhaps he 4 sii, 
had sailed within sight of Athens only on the chance of find- 
ing it undefended ; and, when he saw that the army was there, 
shrank from another conflict with the hoplites. But a Spartan Arrival 
army, 2000 strong, cannot have been far from Athens now? eae 
it had set out on the day after the full moon, and it reached 
Athens soon after the battle. We may guess that tidings of 
the approach of the Spartans, if not their actual presence, had 
something to do with the sudden departure of the invaders, who, 
though they had received an unlooked-for check, had not en- 
dured an overwhelming defeat. 
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The Spartans arrived too late for the battle. They visited 
the field desiring to gaze upon the Persian corpses, and departed 
home praising the exploit of the Athenians. The scene of the 
battle is still marked by the mound which the Athenians raised 
over their own dead; Callimachus was buried there, and Cyne- 
girus (a brother of the poet Aeschylus), who was said to have 
seized a Persian galley and held it until his arm was severed 
by an axe. Legend grew up quickly round the battle, and 
there was no historian to record at the time what had actually 
happened; so that, when a generation had passed, the facts 
were partly forgotten, and partly transfigured. Three motives 
were at work in this transfiguration: the love of the marvellous, 
the vanity of the Athenians, and the desire of his family to 
exalt the services of Miltiades. Gods and heroes fought for 
Athens, ghostly warriors moved among the ranks. The panic 
terror of the Persians at the Greek charge was ascribed to Pan, 
and the worship of this god was revived in a cave consecrated 
to him under the north-west slope of the Acropolis. Out of 
this grew a story which added a charming incident to the 
chain of Marathonian memories. ‘The fast runner Philippides, 
speeding through Arcadia on his way to seek Spartan help, had 
been accosted by Pan himself, who had asked why the Athenians 
neglected his worship, and promised them favours in the future. 
But the supernatural can easily be allowed for. It was more 
serious that the extraordinarily brilliant strategy and tactics, 
to which the success was chiefly due, should have faded out of 
the story, and that Marathon should have been regarded as 
entirely a soldiers’ battle. It was soberly asserted and believed 
that those wonderful warriors had taken their enemy aback by 
advancing against them for a whole mile at arun. Miltiades, 
who was doubtless the heart and soul of the campaign, was 
raised by the Marathonian myth to be the commander-in-chief 
on the day of battle; and it was explained that the chief com- 
mand each day devolved upon the generals in rotation. This 
was an arrangement which came into force a few years later, 
when the polemarch lost his importance; but it supplied the 
legend with a ready means of setting aside Callimachus in 
favour of Miltiades. We need not follow the myth further. 
The battle of Marathon was caught up into a cloud of glory, 
which obscured the truth of the events; and historical criticism 
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has been able to rescue only the barest outline. Callimachus 
in particular received less than his due, overshadowed by. the 
fame of Miltiades; and it is interesting to find that there was 
at least a stone in Athens—set up perhaps by his son—which 
_ recorded the services of “the polemarch of the Athenians” in 

the struggle with the Medes. A few precious words have 
been preserved. 

One mysterious incident connected with the battle must be 
numbered among those historical puzzles which have never been 
cleared up. “When the Persians were already in their ships,” 
a shield was flashed, as a signal to them, on the summit of 
Pentelicus. Who held up the shield, and what did the signal 
mean? The popular explanation, in later days, was that it 
invited the Persians to sail straight for Athens, and the enemies 
of the Alemaeonids said that they were the treacherous authors 


The flash- 
ing of the 
shield. 


of the signal. Herodotus doubted the explanation, but he was ° 


convinced that the flashing of the shield was a well-attested 
fact. 

In the holiest place of Greece, in the sanctuary of Delphi 
itself, have been found in recent years remains of the noblest 
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monument of the victory of Marathon. Out of the Persian Delphi. 


spoils, the Athenians built a little Doric treasure-house of 
marble from their own Pentelic quarries. It seems to have 
been a gem of architecture, worthy of the severe grace of the 
sculptured reliefs which ran round the inside of the building 
and have been safely preserved under its ruins. The sculptures 
represent the deeds of Theseus and of Heracles, and the battle 
of the gods and giants. 


The descendants of the Marathonian warriors derived perhaps rs 
the battle 
in the 
Potkilé 


their most vivid idea of the combat: from a picture of 1t which 
was painted about a quarter of a century later—one of the 
famous battle-pictures in the Portico of Frescoes in the market- 
place. In one scene the Athenians and Plataeans advanced 
against the trowsered barbarians; in a second the Persians in 
their flight pushed each other into the marsh; and in the last, 
the Phoenician ships were portrayed and the Greeks slaying 
the foemen who were striving to reach the ships. Callimachus, 
Miltiades, Datis and Artaphernes, Cynegirus seizing the prow 
of a ship, could all be recognised; and Theseus, who was 
believed to have given phantom aid to the warriors, seemed to 
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rise out of the earth. High above the raging strife, the artist 
—Micon was his name—showed the gods and goddesses as 
they surveyed, from the tranquillity of Olympus, the prowess 
of their Greeks smiting the profane destroyers of the holy 
places of Eretria. 

The significance of the victory of Marathon, as a triumph 
for Athens, for Greece, for Europe, cannot be gainsaid ; but we 
must take care not to misapprehend its meaning for Greece and 
for Athens herself. That significance is unmistakable even if 
we minimise the immediate peril which was averted. The 
Asiatic invader had perhaps not yet come to annex; he had 
come only to chastise; it was enough for him if the rest of 
the Greeks looked on with respectful awe, while he meted out 
their doom to the two offending cities. His work in Euboea 
had been purely a work of demolition; he had not sought to 
annex territory or add a satrapy to the Persian dominion. The 
Cyclad islands and Carystus had indeed been compelled to 
submit to the formal authority of the Great King; but it is 
not proved that Darius thought of reducing the western coasts 
of the Aegean to the subject condition of Ionia. Thus the 
danger which menaced Athens may not have been direct sub- 
jection to an Asiatic despot. Nor was she threatened by the 
doom of destruction and slavery which befell Eretria. The 
Persian army had come to restore Hippias; and assuredly 
Darius did not purpose to restore his friend to a city of 
smouldering temples. The Athenians would be condemned to 
bow beneath the yoke of their own tyrant; they would not 
become, like their Eretrian fellows, the bondmen of a barbarian 
master. To be delivered over to an aged despot, thirsting for 
power and vengeance, embittered by twenty years of weary 
exile,—this was the punishment of the Athenians, and this 
was the fate which they escaped by their valour on the field 
of Marathon. If they had lost that battle and the rule of the 
Pisistratids had been restored, the work of twenty years ago 
would have had to be done again; but that it would have been 
done again there can hardly be a doubt. The defeat of the 
Athenians would have arrested, it would not have closed, their 
development. It might even be argued that it would have 
saved Greece the terrible trial of the later Persian invasion ; if 
that invasion was undertaken solely to wipe out the ignominy 


irc) 


the repulse at IMavathon Probably, if Datis had been 
victorious, the subsequent attempt of Persia to conquer Greece 
would have assumed a different shape. But the attempt would 
assuredly have been made. The history of the world does not 
depend on proximate causes. The clash of Greece and Persia, 
the effort of Persia to expand at the cost of Greece, were inevit- 
able. From the higher point of view it was not a question of 
vengeance; where Darius stopped, the successors of Darius 
would undoubtedly go on. The success of Marathon inspirited 
Greece to withstand the later and greater invasion; but the 
chief consequence was the effect which it wrought upon the 
spirit of Athens herself. The enormous prestige which she 
won by the single-handed victory over the host of the Great 
King gave her new self-confidence and ambition ; history seemed 
to have set a splendid seal on her democracy ; she felt that she 
could trust her constitution and that she might lift her head as 
high as any state in Hellas. The Athenians always looked back 
to Marathon as marking an epoch. It was as if- on that ee 
the gods had said to them, Go on and prosper. 

The great battle immortalised Miltiades; but his latter nd 
was not ood. His services at Marathon ould not fail to gain 
for him increased influence and respect at Athens. His fellow- 
citizens granted him, on his own proposal, a commission to 
attack the island of Paros. For the Parians had furnished a 
trireme to the armament of Datis, and had thereby made war 
upon Athens. Miltiades besieged the city of Paros for twenty- 
six days but without success, and then returned home wounded. 
The failure was imputed to criminal conduct of the general ; 
his enemies, jealous of his exploits in the Marathonian campaign, 
accused him of deceiving the people; and he was ‘fined fifty 
talents, a heavy fine. It is not known what his alleged wrong- 
doing was; but afterwards, when the legend of Miltiades grew 
and the part which he played in the campaign of Marathon was 
unduly magnified, it was foolishly said that he persuaded the 
Athenians to entrust the fleet to him, promising to take them 
to a land of gold, and that he deceived them by assailing Paros 
to gratify a private revenge. At Paros itself, in the temple of 
Demeter, the tale was told that, when the siege seemed hope- 
less, he corrupted a priestess of the goddess, named Timo, and 
that, coming to meet her in a sanctuary to which only women 
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were admitted, he was seized with panic and in his flight, 
leaping the fence of the precinct, hurt his leg. Certain it is 
that he returned wounded to Athens, however he came by the 
chance; appeared on a couch at his trial; and died soon after 
his condemnation. 


Sect. 8. STRUGGLE oF ATHENS AND AEGINA 


At this time Aegina was the strongest naval power in the 
Aegean. Hostile feeling had long been the rule between her 
and Athens, and soon after the fall of the Pisistratids the 
island had been involved in the quarrel between Athens and 
Thebes. Legend said that the nymphs Aegina and Theba were 
sisters; but it was more than sisterly sympathy which drove 
Aegina to declare a state of standing war—a war without 
herald, as the Greeks called it—against her continental neigh- 
bour. Her ships ravaged Phaleron and the Attic coast. It 
was to be expected that Aegina would side with the Persian 
when he sailed against her foe, and would cordially desire the 
humiliation of Athens. The Athenians had some reason to 
fear that she would give the invader not only her goodwill 
but her active help. Accordingly, the Athenians sought the 
intervention of Sparta, complaining that Aegina was medizing 
and betraying Greece out of enmity to Athens. The complaint 
was listened to at Sparta, and king Cleomenes, proceeding to 
Aegina, seized ten hostages and deposited them with the 
Athenians. By this means the hands of Aegina were tied ; 
she was hindered from lending help to the Persians or hamper- 
ing the men of Athens in their preparations to meet the 
invaders. 

This appeal of Athens to Sparta to interfere and exercise 
coercion in the common interests of Hellas, and the implied 
recognition of Sparta as the leading power, has been supposed 
to mark a climax in that feeling of deference towards her 
which had been growing up both within and without Greece. 
The episode has been described as “ the first direct and positive 
historical manifestation of Hellas as an aggregate body with 
Sparta as its chief.” This description is an exaggeration; for 
we must not lose sight of the fact—which is too often forgotten, 
and which Athens took pains to forget—that Athens was, like 
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Aegina, a member of the Peloponnesian league, and the appeal 
to the head of the league was therefore a matter of course. 

The prestige of Sparta had indeed been confirmed and in- Defeat of 
creased by a decisive victory which she had won a few years 47/°* 
before over her old rival Argos. The battle was fought at 494 z.c. 
Sépeia, near the hill of Tiryns. According to the story, the 
Argive generals acted with extraordinary folly and were easily 
overreached by Cleomenes. They listened for the commands 
which the herald proclaimed to the army of their enemies, and 
then issued those same commands to their own men. Learn- 
ing this, Cleomenes gave secret orders that, when the herald 
gave the word for dinner, the soldiers should pay no heed but 
stand prepared for battle. The Argives dined in accordance 
with the command of the Spartan herald, and were im- 
mediately fallen upon and destroyed by their enemies. The 
disaster lamed the power of Argos for more than twenty 
years. 

The episode of the hostages. of Aegina brought to a final Feud of the 
issue the great scandal of Sparta, the bitter feud of her two saa 
kings, Cleomenes and Demaratus. King Demaratus entered 
into a private compact with the Aeginetans to thwart the 
intervention of king Cleomenes. Accordingly Cleomenes in- 
-cited Leotychidas, the next heir of the Eurypontid lne to 
which Demaratus belonged, to challenge the legitimacy of his 
rival’s birth. A trial was held; a curious story touching the 
birth of Demaratus was manufactured and attested; and an 
oracle came from Delphi, declarmg that Demaratus was not 
the son of his reputed father. Leotychidas consequently 
became king; Demaratus fled to the court of Darius—refuge 
of fallen potentates—where as the friend of medizing Aegina 
he found a good reception. Then Cleomenes and his new 
colleague went to Aegina and seized the hostages. 

But the means which Cleomenes used to ruin Demaratus Fate of 
recoiled upon himself. It was discovered that he had tampered Cleanene: 
with the Pythian priestess at Delphi to bring about the de- 
thronement of his enemy, and fearing the public indignation 
at this disclosure he fled first to Thessaly and then returned 
as far as Arcadia, where he conspired against his country. The 
Spartan government deemed it politic to invite him to return, 
and he accepted their offer of pardon. But his adventures had 
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unhinged his mind; he became a violent madman, striking with 
his stick every one who approached, and his kinsfolk placed 
him in chains under the guard of a Helot. One day, having 
forced his keeper by means of threats to give him a sword, he 
wounded himself horribly and died. 

Such was the curiously inglorious end of king Cleomenes, 
who, if he had not been a Spartan, might have been one of 
the greater figures in Grecian history. But his ambition was 
cabined and his abilities hampered by the Spartan system ; 
whenever, if left to himself he might have pursued an effective 
policy, he was checked by the other king or the Ephorate. On 
important occasions during his life, Sparta was called upon to 
take action in foreign affairs; and on each occasion we find 
that the policy of Cleomenes falls short of the mark owing to 
the opposition of his royal colleague. Even as it is, he domi- 
nates in Spartan history for more than twenty years. 

After his death, the Aeginetans sent envoys to Sparta, de- 
manding the restoration of the hostages whom he and the other 
king Leotychidas had delivered over to Athens. Leotychidas had 
been the accomplice of Cleomenes in deposing Demaratus, and 
was consequently at this time under the shadow of public dis- 
pleasure. The Spartans were ready, it is said, to hand him 
over to the Aeginetans as a prisoner, but the envoys preferred 
to ask that he should go with them to Athens and compass 
the restoration of the hostages. The Athenians flatly refused 
the demand. Aegina resorted to reprisals, and a war broke out. 
It began with the conspiracy of an Aeginetan citizen, named 
Nicodromus, who undertook with the help of Athens to over- 
throw the oligarchical government of his city. His plan failed 
because the Athenians came a day too late. The delay was due 
to the necessity of increasing their squadron of fifty triremes 
by a loan of twenty more from Corinth. These ships gained a 
victory and landed troops on the island to besiege the town. 
But the Aeginetans on their side obtained some troops from 
Argos, and overcame the Athenians. This defeat caused disorder 
in the fleet, which was then attacked and routed by the islanders. 
But the double repulse was not decisive, and warfare was 
protracted between the two cities by desultory plundering 
raids on their respective coasts. The necessity of protecting 
Attica from Aeginetan depredations, the ambition perhaps of 
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ultimately reducing Aegina to subjection or insignificance, 
sensibly accelerated the conversion of Athens into a naval 
power. 


Sect. 9. GROWTH OF THE ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY 


The Athenian constitution underwent several important 
modifications in the course of the twenty years which followed 
its reform by Cleisthenes; and there is reason for thinking 
that some of the changes which tradition ascribed to Clei- 
sthenes were really not introduced by him. Under his scheme, 
the power of the archons remained very great; they were Change in 
usually men deliberately elected for their ability; and if the pees 
Council of Cleisthenes was a check upon them, they also were archons. 
a check upon it. The natural development of things was to 
strengthen the Council and weaken the magistrates. And at 
length, some years after Marathon, this step was taken by 
means of a change in the mode of appointment. Hence- 487-6 2.0. 
forward they were appointed by lot. Five hundred men were 
elected by the demes—in the same way in which the Council 
itself was elected—and out of this body of five hundred the 
nine archons were taken by lot. The result of any system of 
lot in the appointment to offices is to secure average honesty 
and exclude more than average ability. Henceforward the 
chances against any prominent statesmen holding the office of 
chief archon are five hundred to one. It is obvious that the 
political importance of the chief magistracy now disappears. 
It is also obvious that a polemarch appointed by lot could no Polemarch 
longer hold the post of commander-in-chief. That post must foe 
pass to those who were deliberately picked out as competent Generals. 
to hold it. The powers of the polemarch were therefore vested, 
not in a new officer, but in the body of the ten Generals who 
were hitherto elected each by his own tribe. Either now or 
not many years later a reform was introduced by which the 
whole people elected the Generals, but they endeavoured so 
far as possible to choose one from each tribe, and we know no 
instance in which the same tribe was represented by more 
than two. The evil of a divided authority was at first 
obviated by giving each General supreme command for a 
an experiment which to our modern notions seems 
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almost childish. Routine business in time of peace might 
be transacted on such a system; but a daily change of com- ; 
mand in time of war was naturally doomed to failure. There 
is no reason to suppose that it ever became the practice at 
the election of the Generals to assign to one of the tena 
position of supreme authority over all his colleagues during 
their whole term of office. That would have been a reinstitu- 
tion of the polemarch in another form. The danger of a 
divided command was avoided by a simpler expedient. When- 
ever the people voted a military or naval expedition, they 
decreed which of the Generals should conduct it, and assigned 
a position of leadership or presidency to one of those whom 
they chose. But this superior command was limited to the 
conduct of the particular expedition; and the General to whom 
it was assigned exercised it only over those of his colleagues 
who were specially associated with him. 

We have no record touching the attitude of Cleisthenes to 
the venerable council of the Areopagus, nor do we hear any- 
thing about that body for a generation after the fall of the 
Pisistratids. But a new institution was originated during this 
period which weakened the position of the Areopagus by de- 
priving it of its most important political function—that of 
guarding the constitution and protecting the state against the 
danger of a tyranny. The institution of ostracism is tradi- 
tionally ascribed to Cleisthenes, but it was not made use of 
till two years after the battle of Marathon. The ordinance of 
the Ostrakismos was that in the sixth prytany of each civil 
year the question should be laid before the Assembly of the 
people whether they willed that an ostracism should be held 
or not. If they voted in the affirmative, then an extraordinary 
Assembly was summoned in the market-place in the eighth 
prytany. The citizens were grouped in tribes, and each citizen 
placed in an urn a potsherd (ostrakon) inscribed with the 
name of the person whom he desired to be “ostracized.” 
The voting was not valid unless 6000 votes at least were 
given, and whoever had most ostraka against him was con- 
demned to leave Attica within ten days and not set foot in it 
again for ten years. He was allowed, however, to retain his 
property, and remained an Athenian citizen. 

By this institution the duty of guarding against the danger- 
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ous ambitions of influential citizens was transferred from the 
paternal council of the Areopagus to the sovereign people 

itself" If this clumsy and, it must be owned, oppressive in- 
stitution was established by Cleisthenes, it would follow that 

for about fifteen years the Assembly declined every year to 

make use of it, though it is stated that the chief object of 
Cleisthenes was to banish a relation of the Pisfstratids, Hip- 
parchus the son of Charmus. And in fact this Hipparchus ostracism 
was ultimately banished, by the first ostracism that was ever A es 
practised ; and in the following year Megacles, who though an 487 ».c. ; 
Alemaeonid had espoused the cause of the Pisistratid faction, eee 
suffered the same fate. In these acts, as well as in the con- 486 Bc. ; 
stitutional reform affecting the archonship, we must see the 

work of the progressive democratic statesmen, of whom the 

three most prominent were Xanthippus, Aristides, and Themis- 

tocles. These leaders, however, had separate policies and 
separate parties, and the people were persuaded to ostracise 
Xanthippus, and, two years later, Aristides. It is clear that of Xan- 
in these cases there was no fear or danger of a tyranny, but 4gf2"s | 
that ostracism was used as a convenient engine for removing ¢ . 
the opposition of a statesman who hampered the adoption of a Chie 
popular measure. We cannot guess on what question Xan- 
thippus stood in the way of Aristides or Themistocles, but it 

is possible that the ostracism of Aristides was connected with 

the bold naval policy which it was the great merit of Themis- 

tocles to have originated and carried through. An excellent 
anecdote is told of the ostracism of Aristides “the Just,” as he 

was called. On the day of the voting an illiterate citizen 
chanced to be close to Aristides who was unknown to him by 

sight, and requested him to write down the name “ Aristides ” 

on the ostrakon. “Why,” said Aristides, doing as he was 

asked, “do you wish to ostracise him?” “Because,” said the 

fellow, “I am tired of hearing him called the Just.” 


1 It is important to note that the law of ostracism did not leave it to the 
diseretion of the Council of Five Hundred whether the question should be pro- 
posed to the Assembly or not, but ordained that it should be proposed as a 
matter of course at a fixed time every year. This was an additional safeguard to 
the people.—It has been suggested that ostracism was intended to replace Solon’s 
law against neutrality (see above, p. 198), and was itself replaced by the Graphé 
Paranomon. 
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But the greatest statesman of this critical period in the 
history of Athens, greater than either of his two rivals, Xan- 
tHippus and Aristides, greater than the hero of Marathon him- 
self, was Themnistocles, the son of Neocles. It may be said 
that he contributed more than any other single man to the 
making of Athens into a great state. The pre-eminent im- 
portance of his statesmanship was due in the first place to his 
insight in discerning the potentialities of his city and in 
grasping her situation before any one else had grasped it; and 
then to his energy in initiating, and his adroitness and perse- 


verance in following, a policy which raised his city, and could © 


alone have raised her, to the position which she attained before 
his death. In the sixth century the Athenians were a con- 
siderable naval power, as Greek naval powers then went; but 


- the fleet was regarded as subsidiary to the army. The idea of 
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Themistocles was to sacrifice the army to the navy and make. 
Athens a sea-state—the strongest sea-state in Greece. The 
carrying out of this policy in the face of scepticism and opposi- 
tion was the great achievement of Themistocles. He began the 
work when he was archon and thus already a man of some 
prominence, two or three years before the battle of Marathon, 
by carrying a measure through the Assembly for the fortifica- 
tion of the peninsula of Piraeus. Hitherto the wide exposed 
strand of Phaleron was the harbour where the Athenians kept 
their triremes, hauled up on the beach, unprotected against the 
surprise of an enemy, but within sight of the Acropolis. At 
that time, after the quelling of the Ionic revolt, Persian war- 
ships were cruising about the Aegean, and the possibility of 


an attack on Phaleron seems to have opened the eyes of the ~ 


Athenians to the need of reforming their naval establishment. 
The hostility of Aegina was a nearer and more pressing motive. 
The Athenians had not to seek far for a suitable port. It 
seems strange that they had not before made use of “the 
Piraeus,” the large harbour on the west side of the peninsula 
of Munychia, which could be supplemented by the two smaller 
harbours on the east side, Munychia and Zea. But the 
Piraeus was somewhat farther from the city, and was not 


as there was no fortified ies ele was safer. 
The plan of Themistocles was to fortify the whole circuit of 

the peninsula by a wall, and prepare docks in the three 
harbours for the reception of the warships. The work was 
begun, but it was interrupted by the Persian invasion, and by 

_ the party struggles after Marathon. Then a war with Aegina ~- 

_ broke out, and this, combined with the fear of another Persian 
invasion, helped Themistocles to carry to completion another 

_ part of his great scheme—the increase of the fleet. A rich Zncrease 
bed of silver had been recently discovered at Maronea, in the 


(Cama- 
old mining district of Laurion, and had suddenly brought into 7e). 


It was proposed to distribute this among the citizens, but 
Themistocles persuaded the Assembly to apply it to the pur- 
pose of building new ships. Special contributions for the 
same object niust have been made soon afterwards; more 
ships were built; and two years later we find Athens with 

nearly 200 triremes at her command—a navy which could be 
compared with those of Syracuse and Corcyra. The comple- 
tion of the Piraeus wall was not attempted at this period, but 
was accomplished, as we shall see, after the final repulse of 
the Persians from the shores of Greece. 


the public treasury a large sum, perhaps a hundred talents. poe 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE PERILS OF GREECE. THE PERSIAN AND PUNIC INVASIONS ~ 


WE have now reached the threshold of the second and the 
greater Persian invasion—the second and the greater triumph 
of Hellas. The significance of this passage in their history 
was not lost upon the Greeks. Their defence of Europe 
against the barbarians of Asia, the discomfiture of a mighty 
oriental despot by a league of their free states, the defeat of a 
vast army and a large fleet by their far smaller forces,—these 
surprises made an enduring impression upon the Greek mind, 
and were shaped by Greek imagination into a wonderful 
dramatic story at a time when the critical instinct had not 
yet developed. No tale is more delightful than this tale as 
Herodotus tells it, when we take it simply as a tale; and 
none illustrates better the story-shaping genius of the Greeks. 
The historical criticism of it is another matter: we have to 
seek to extract what actually happened out of the bewildering 
succession of daring exaggerations, naive anecdotes, fictitious 
motives, oracles, not to speak of miracles; in most of which 
the reflected light of later events is visibly altering the truth, 
while much is coloured by the prejudices and leanings of the 
Athenians, from whom Herodotus seems to have derived a 
great part of his record. ‘ 

Herodotus was a native of Halicarnassus; the date of his 
birth is unknown to us. At the time of the Persian invasion 
his age cannot have been much more than twenty years; on 
the other hand, he may have been only an infant. Thirty 
years later, a curious traveller, he saw the sights of Egypt, and 
then visited some of the cities in the regions of the Euxine. 


—— 
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He gathered information for his historical work at Athens and in Pontic 
Sparta, Delphi and Thebes, and his steps finally led him to Airis e 
western Hellas. Thus he had seen much of the Greek world 444-3 2.0.2 
from east to west, and wherever he went he eagerly collected 

all the curious stories and entertaining anecdotes, all the per- 

sonal gossip about persons of note, all the tales of supernatural 
occurrences, he could pick up. He had little political instinct, 

but he had wide sympathies; and the onesidedness or unfair- 

ness, which may be detected without much research in many 

of his narratives, is generally not due to predilections or anti- 

pathies of his own, but is the fault of his sources, which he 

was apt to follow uncritically, without discerning that they 

were prejudiced. But he had his own prejudices too. In 

reading those portions of his work which concern the Asiatic 

Greeks we must always remember that, though he wrote in 

the Ionic tongue, the man of Halicarnassus was anti-Ionic in 

spirit. His contempt for the Ionians is thinly disguised; the 
antipathy is unpleasingly shown in his disparaging attitude to- 

wards Hecataeus, the great Ionian writer to whom the literary 

debt of Herodotus himself must have been large. 


Sect. 1. THE PREPARATIONS AND MARCH OF XERXES 


The chief event in Persia during the ten years which (490-80 
elapsed between the first and second invasions of Greece was HG) 
the death of king Darius. After the unexpected repulse of 
his forces at Marathon, he had determined to repeat the ex- 
periment and begun to make some preparations. Four years fae 
passed and then a revolt broke out in the province of Eg gypt >. of of 
which demanded immediate attention. But its suppression etd 
was delayed in consequence of the king’s death, and was only Ae 
accomplished under Xerxes, his son by Atossa, who succeeded Tyas 
to the throne. The question then arose whether the design 484-3 'n.¢. 
of an expedition against Greece, to avenge those who fell at 
Marathon and redeem the fame of Persian arms, should be 
carried out. It is related that Xerxes was himself undecided, 
but was over-persuaded by the impetuous counsels of his cousin 
Mardonius. On the other hand, his uncle Artabanus appears 
in the pages of Herodotus as the prudent and experienced ad- 
viser who weighs all the obstacles and foresees failure. Xerxes, 
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swayed hither and thither between these opposing counsels, is 
finally determined to yield to the wishes of Mardonius by the. 
peremptory command of a dream, which overcomes even the 
scruples of Artabanus. In this manner does Herodotus pre- 
tend to take us behind the curtain of the council chamber at 
Susa, representing—in the light of later events—the advice of 
Mardonius as youthful and foolish, although that advice merely 
amounted to the execution of the design which, according to 
Herodotus himself, the old and experienced Darius had initiated 
and prepared. Nevertheless the contrast of Mardonius and 
Artabanus, and the dreams divinely sent with evil purpose, 
are, though not historical, a most effective dramatic introduc- 
tion to the episode of the invasion. Further pressure was 
brought to bear on the king by Greeks who visited his court 
—envoys from the Aleuad princes of Thessaly and members 
of the Pisistratid family who brought with them the seer 
Onomacritus to impress Xerxes by favourable oracles. 

It was clear that the expedition must consist of a joint 
attack by sea and land. Preparations were begun by the 
difficult enterprise of digging a canal (about a mile and a half 
long) across the isthmus of Mount Athos. On the occasion of 
the expedition of Mardonius to Thrace and Macedonia, it will 
be remembered that a large part of the fleet had been wrecked 
in rounding that dangerous headland. But was if necessary 
for the fleet to venture on this occasion within the proximity 
of Cape Athos? Might it not sail straight across the Aegean 
to Greece? On these grounds Herodotus suggested that the 
cutting of Athos was undertaken for display rather than from 
necessity. This is an unsound criticism. It was a funda- 
mental principle of Persian strategy in these expeditions that 
the army and navy should co-operate and never lose touch. 
The Thracian expedition of Darius, the Macedonian expedition 
of Mardonius, the Greek expedition of Xerxes illustrate this 
principle. The canal of Athos was intended to ensure that 
the ships should safely accompany the land forces along the 
coasts of Thrace." It seems to be established that the work 
was completed and used, although later writers threw doubts 


* Once through Athos the fleet was sheltered from the dangerous north-east 
winds, and it was not necessary to cut through the flat-shored promontories of 
Sithonia and Pallene. 


ye ssage of ie army, and Geran were hoe all alive the 
ine of route for the feeding of a vast host. 


Xerxes came down from Susa to Sardis in the autumn. 481 zc. 


He met the oriental contingents of his army at Critalla in 


Cappadocia, At Celaenae it is recorded that Pythius, the Story af 


richest man in the empire, entertained at his own cost ‘the ”’ 
king and the whole army. His wealth amounted to four 
million gold darics, all but seven thousand, and Xerxes be- 
stowed upon him seven thousand to make up the full sum. 
Xerxes spent the winter at Sardis. Pythius was so pleased 
with the king’s graciousness that when the army was about to 
start for the Hellespont in the following spring he ventured 
to prefer the request that the eldest of his five sons who were 
serving in the army might be permitted to remain behind. 
Great was the king’s wrath at what he regarded as the in- 
solent demand of a “slave.” The body of the eldest son was 
cut in two; one half was placed at each side of the gate of 
Sardis, through which the army was about to march forth. The 
anecdote illustrates the severity with which personal military 
service was enforced. 


It is impossible to suppose that the whole army wintered ord 
in Sardis with the king; it is probable that the place of iene 


mustering was at the Hellespont, across which two bridges 
had been constructed, in the neighbourhood of Sestos and 
Abydos, by Phoenician and Egyptian engineers. But the 
strength of these bridges was not sufficient, and a tempest 
destroyed them. The wrath of Xerxes at this catastrophe 
was violent. He not only beheaded the engineers, but com- 
manded that 300 lashes should be inflicted on the waters of 
the Hellespont. Those who carried out this strange order 
addressed the sea as they scourged it in these words: “O 
bitter water, our lord lays this punishment upon thee, for 
having done him wrong, who never did wrong to thee. King 
Xerxes will cross thee, whether thou wilt or not. Just is it 
that no man sacrifices to thee, for thou art a treacherous and 
briny river.” These words are blamed by Herodotus as “ un- 
Greek and impious.” The reconstruction of the bridges was 
entrusted to new engineers. ‘Two lines of ships were moored 


across the strait by anchors at prow and stern. The line 
nearer to the Propontis consisted of 360, the other of 314, 
triremes and penteconters mixed. Over each of these lines of 
ships six huge cables—two of flax, four of papyrus—were 
stretched; and in three places gaps were left between the 
ships and under the cables for small trading craft to pass _ 
between the Euxine and the Aegean. Planks were laid across 
the cables and kept in their places by a second layer of cables 
above. On this foundation a road was made with wood and 
earth, and at each side palisades were set, high enough to pre- — 
vent the animals which passed over from seeing the water. 
On a marble throne erected on the shore Xerxes is said to 
have witnessed the passage of his army, which began at the 
first moment of sunrise. The troops crossed under the lash, 
and the crossing was accomplished in two days. But when 
the size of the Persian host was magnified, in later years, to 
the impossible figure of five millions, the story was that the 
crossing of the Hellespont required seven days and seven 
nights—the favourite number of fiction—without a moment’s 
pause. 

The army was joined by the fleet at Doriscus in Thrace. 
Fleet and army were henceforward to act together. In the 
plain of Doriscus Xerxes reviewed and numbered his forces. 
“What nation of Asia,’ asks Herodotus, “did not Xerxes lead 
against Hellas?” He enumerates forty-six peoples, with a 
picturesque description of their array. The Persians them- 
selves, who were under the command of Otanes, wore coats of 
mail and trowsers; they had wicker shields, large bows, and 
short spears. The Medes, Cissians, and Hyrcanians were 
attired in the same way. Then there were Assyrians with 
brazen helmets, linen cuirasses, clubs, lances, and short swords; 
Bactrians with cane bows; trowsered Sacae with pointed hats, 
and carrying axes; Indians clad in cotton, Caspians in goat- 
skin; Sarangians wearing dyed garments and high boots; 
Ethiopians clad in lion skins or leopard skins and armed with 
arrows whose stone points transport us to a primitive age; 
Sagartians with dagger and lasso; Thracians with foxskin 
caps; Colchians with cowskin shields. The fleet was fur- 
nished by the Phoenicians, Egyptians, Cypriotes, Cilicians, 
Pamphylians, Lycians, Carians, and subject Greeks. It igs 
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said to have consisted of 1207 warships, with 3000 smaller 
vessels, A curious story was told of the numbering of the 
army. Ten thousand men were packed together in a close 
space; a line was drawn round them, and a wall built. All 
the infantry passed successively into this enclosure. It was ° 
filled 170 times, so that the whole number of fighting men 
was 1,700,000. The number of the cavalry was 80,000, and 
there were some additional troops not included. Adding to 
these the crews of the ships—counting 200 to each larger 
and 80 to each smaller vessel—the total was obtained of 
2,317,000 men. This enormous number was further in- 
creased by fresh contingents which joined during the march 
through Thrace and Macedonia. Besides the fighting men 
were a vast number of servants, sutlers, camp-followers, whom 
Herodotus considered to be quite as numerous as the soldiers. 
The whole host would consequently have reached to upwards 
of 5,000,000, not including eunuchs and concubines. 

It is needless to say that these numbers are wholly fabulous. Fabulous 
The facts which Herodotus states as to the number of the ””””* 
fighting men are false, and the principle of his conjecture that 
the total number of the host was double that of the fighting 
men is also fallacious. The picked body of 10,000 troops, 
called the Immortals, had the privilege of travelling comfort- 
ably with their wives and baggage; but this was an exceptional 
privilege, and it cannot be supposed that the mass of the 
troops were accompanied by servants. ‘There is reason for 
supposing that the land forces may have amounted to 300,000 
—hardly more. A larger force than that would have been 
unmanageable in a small mountainous country, and the diffi- 
culties of provisioning even this were formidable. The number 
of the fleet must also be considerably reduced——perhaps to 800 
triremes. 

From Doriscus, Xerxes proceeded to Therma with his 
fabulous host, in three divisions, drinking rivers dry in their 
march. At the crossing of the Strymon, near the place called 
the Nine Roads, he sacrificed nine native youths and virgins. 

At Therma he was rejoined by his fleet, which had been Axgust 
separated from him while it sailed round Sithonia and Pallene. = me 

Most of the incidents which Herodotus recounts concerning ial 
this march of Xerxes are pleasing stories, designed to illustrate Greek story. 


Autumn 
481 B.c. 


the historian’s general view as to the great struggle of Greek 


and barbarian. The cruelty of Xerxes to Pythius, his barbarity 
and impiety in scourging the Hellespont, serve to characterise — 
the barbarian and the despot. The enormity of the host which 


rolled over the straits to deluge Europe enhances the danger 
and the glory of Hellas. And to signify by a solemn portent 
the destined discomfiture of the Persian host, it is stated that 
as Xerxes was setting forth from Sardis the sun was darkened. 
This eclipse actually happened a year later; the tradition 
which Herodotus follows transposed its date to an impressive 
and significant occasion. 


Sect. 2. PREPARATIONS OF GREECE 


In the meantime Greece was aware of the preparations of 
the Great King for her enslavement, and was making her 
counter-preparations. The digging at Athos had warned her 
betimes, and the coming down of the king to Sardis showed 
that the danger was imminent. Xerxes is said to have dis- 
patched from Sardis heralds to all the Greek states, except 
Athens and Sparta, to demand earth and water. These two 
cities now joined hands to resist the invasion. They were 
naturally marked out as the leaders of Greece in Greece’s 
greatest crisis; Sparta by virtue of that generally acknowledged 
headship which we have already seen, Athens by the prestige 
which she had won in resisting the Mede at Marathon. They 
jointly convened an Hellenic congress at the Isthmus to consult 
on the measures to be taken for common resistance to the 
threatened invasion. We have already observed certain indica- 
tions of the growth of a Panhellenic feeling; but this is the 
first instance of anything that can be called a deliberate 
Panhellenic policy. It is an “attempt to combine all the 
scattered cities of the Greek world to withstand the power of 
Persia. It is a new fact in Grecian history, opening scenes 
and ideas unlike to anything which has gone before—enlarging 
prodigiously the functions and duties connected with that head- 
ship of Greece which had hitherto been in the hands of Sparta, 
but which is about to become too comprehensive for her to 
manage.”’ A large number of cities sent delegates to the 


1 Grote. 


—— 


s, which was called the Synedrion of Probuloi or Congress The 
of hepresentatives. It met at the Isthmus—a meeting-place 
marked out by its central position—under the presidency of 
“Sparta. There the states which were represented, thirty-one 
in number, bound themselves together in a formal confederation 
by taking a solemn oath that they would “tithe those who 
-uncompelled submitted” to the barbarian, for the benefit of 
the Delphic god. This was a way of vowing that they would 


utterly destroy such traitors. A great many states, the Policy 
Thessalians, most of the Boeotian cities, besides the smaller % 
peoples of northern Greece — Locrians, Malians, Achaeans, states. 


Dolopians, and others—took no part in this congress. Their 
inaction by no means meant that they had made up their 
minds to “medize.” They were only waiting to see how 
things would turn out, and, considering their geographical 
position, their policy might be justified by the natural instinct 
of self-preservation. These northern states would be first 
invaded by the Persian, and it was hopeless for them to think 
of withstanding him alone. Unless they could absolutely rely 
on Sparta and her confederates to support them in defending 
the northern frontier of Thessaly, nothing would be left for 
them but to submit. And with this prospect, it would have 
been imprudent for them to compromise themselves by openly 
joining the confederacy. Events proved that if they had 
seriously relied on that confederacy throwing all its strength 
into the defence of northern Greece, they would have been 
eruelly deceived. And, as we shall see, they were ready to 
resist so long as there were hopes of support from the stronger 
states. In some cases there were parties or classes who were 
favourable to the Persian cause, for example, the oligarchs of 
Thebes and the Aleuadae of Thessaly. 

One of the great hindrances to joint action was the existence 
of domestic disputes. There were feuds of old standing between 
Thessaly and Phocis, Argos and Lacedaemon, Athens and Aegina. 
The Congress attempted to reconcile such feuds, and Athens 
and Aegina laid aside their enmity to fight together for Grecian 
freedom. Another important question concerned the command 


of the confederate forces. The claim of Sparta to the leader- Question of 


ship of the army was at once admitted. The question as to 
the fleet was not so clear. Sparta was not a naval power, and 
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Athens, which would furnish more ships than any other state, 
had a fair claim. But the other cities were jealous of Athens ; 
they declared that they would submit only to a Spartan leader. 
The Athenian representatives, when they saw the feeling of 
the allies, at once yielded the point. 

The Congress made some other provisions. While spies 
were sent to observe the preparations of Xerxes in Asia Minor, 
envoys went forth to various Greek states to enlist new 
confederates—to win over Argos, which had sent no delegates 
to the Isthmus; and to obtain promises of assistance from 
Crete, Corcyra, and Syracuse. None of these embassies led to 
anything. Gelon, the great tyrant of Syracuse, was himself 
absorbed by the prospect of an attack of the Carthaginians, 
and, even if he had wished, could have sent no aid to the 
mother-country. 

When the military preparations for the defence of Greece 
were made, and the generals appointed, the Congress of Repre- 
sentatives seems to have dissolved itself and consigned the 
future conduct of affairs to the military congresses of the 
commanders who used to meet together and decide on each 
movement under the presidency of the Spartan leaders. King 
Leonidas was leader of the confederate army, and Eurybiadas, 
a Spartan who did not belong to either of the royal families, 
was commander of the confederate fleet. 

The Greeks had abundance of time for their preparations 
—for strengthening their defences and building new ships. 
Athens probably threw herself with more energy into the 
work than any other city. One wise measure shows that she 
had risen to a full apprehension of the truth that a solemn hour 
in her history had arrived. She recalled those distinguished 
citizens whom the vote of ostracism had driven into banishment 
during the last ten years. Aristides and Xanthippus returned 
home; their feuds with Themistocles were buried in the 
presence of the great danger; and the city seems to have soon 
shown its confidence in their patriotism by choosing them as 
Generals. These leaders will each play his part in the coming 
struggle. 


—— nh a 
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Sect. 3. BarrLes or THERMOPYLAE AND ARTEMISIUM 


About the time when Xerxes reached the Hellespont, the 
Thessalians sent a message to the confederacy, suggesting that 
the pass of Tempe should be defended against the invading Northern 
army. Accordingly 10,000 hoplites were sent. But when pt pets oe 
they arrived at the spot they found that there were other 
passes from Macedonia into Thessaly, by which the Persians 
would be more likely to come. There were the passes of 
Volustana and Petra which descended into. the valley of the 
river Titaresius, and it was by one of these that Xerxes actually 
marched. Ten thousand hoplites were not enough to defend 
the three passes, and it seemed useless and dangerous to 
occupy this advanced post. Hence the defence of Tempe 
was abandoned, and the troops left Thessaly. This desertion 
necessarily drove all the northern Greeks—between Tempe and 
Thermopylae—to signify their submission to Xerxes by the 
offering of earth and water. 

The next feasible point of defence was Thermopylae, a Zhermo- 
narrow pass between the sea and mountain, separating Trachis siokar 
from Locris. It was the gate to all eastern Greece south of /eatures. 
Mount Oeta. At the eastern and at the western end the pass, 
in those days, was extremely narrow, and in the centre the 
Phocians had constructed a wall as a barrier against Thessalian 
incursions. Near the western end was Anthela, the meeting- 
place of the amphictionic council, while on the Locrian side 
one emerged from the defile near the village of Alpenoi. The 
retreat of the sea, and consequent enlargement of the Malian 
plain, have so altered the appearance of this memorable pass 
that it is hard to recognise its ancient description; the hot 
sulphur springs from which it derived its name and the sheer 
mountain are the two permanent features. It was possible for 
in active band of men, if they were debarred from proceeding 
by Thermopylae, to take a rough and steep way over the 
mountains and so reach the Locrian road at a point east of 
Alpenoi. It was therefore needful for a general who undertook 
he defence of Thermopylae to secure this path, lest a detach- 
nent should be sent round to surprise him in the rear. 

The Greeks determined to defend Thermopylae, and Leonidas 
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marched thither at the head of his army. He had about 7000 
men, including 4000 from Peloponnesus, 1000 Phocians, 
400 Thebans, 700 Thespians, and the Locrians in full force. 
It is possible that there may have been some other Boeotians 
who are not mentioned. Of the Peloponnesians more than 
half were Arcadians. Mycenae, free at this moment from 
Argive control, sent 80 men. There were Corinthians and 
Phliasians; 1000 Laconians, and 300 Spartans. So far as 
the Peloponnesians were concerned, this was only a small 
portion of their forces, and we may suspect that but for Athens 
they would have abandoned northern Greece entirely and con- 
centrated themselves at once on the defence of the Isthmus. 
But they were dependent on Athens because her fleet was so 
strong, and they were therefore obliged to consider her interests. 
To surrender Thermopylae and retire to the Isthmus meant 
the surrender of Attica. But the hearts of the Spartans were 
really set on the ultimate defence of the Isthmus, and not on 
the protection of the northern states; their policy was narrow 
and Peloponnesian. They attempted to cover this selfish and 
short-sighted policy by the plea that they were hindered from 
marching forth in full force by the celebration of the Carnean 
festival, and that the Peloponnesians were delayed by the 
Olympic games; they alleged that the soldiers of Leonidas 
were only an advance guard, the rest would soon follow. Yet 
the feasts did not interfere with the movement of the con- 
federate fleet. 

As the land arm and the sea arm of the Persian force 
always operated together, it was necessary that while the Greek 
hoplites held the pass under Mount Oeta, the Greek triremes 
should oppose the Persian fleet in the straits between Euboea 
and the mainland. The Persians would naturally attempt to 
sail between Euboea and Magnesia into the Malian gulf, and 
thence, accompanying the advance of the army, along the 
western shore of the long island, to the Euripus. The object 
of the Greeks was to prevent this, and support the garrison of 
Thermopylae by controlling the Malian gulf. 

The Greek fleet, which numbered 324 triremes and 9 pente- 
conters—the Athenians contributing 200—chose its station 
near Artemisium on the north coast of Euboea. Three ships 
were sent forward to reconnoitre in the Thermaic gulf, and two 
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of them were destroyed by the Persians. This was the first 
collision in the war. The incident is said to have so depressed 
the Greeks that the whole squadron sailed back to the 
Euripus; but this is highly unlikely, for it was bound to 
remain at the mouth of the Malian gulf, so long as Leonidas 
held Thermopylae. It was, however, necessary that the Euripus 
should be guarded. For there was the possibility that the 
Persians might send round a detachment by the south of 
Euboea and so eut off their retreat. As fifty-three Athenian 
ships were absent during the first conflicts at Artemisium, it 
may be supposed that they were deputed to the service of 
keeping watch at the Euripus. 

Towards the end of August the Persian army arrived at 
Thermopylae, and the Persian navy at the Magnesian coast 
between Casthanaea and Cape Sepias. Their ships were so 
many that they could not all be moored at the shore, and had 
to range themselves in eight lines parallel to the coast. While 
they were in this unsafe position a great storm rose and 
destroyed, at the lowest computation, 400 ships. Thus the 
gods intervened, to lessen the inequality between the Persian 
and the Greek forces. Encouraged by this disaster, the Greek 
fleet returned to its station at Artemisium. In this account 
of Herodotus, the main fact is that the Persians suffered serious 
loss by a storm off the Magnesian coast. But the loss is 
exaggerated in proportion to the exaggeration of the original 
size of the fleet, and the movements of the Greeks are probably 
misrepresented. The story goes on that cowed by the numerical 
superiority of the Persians, even after their losses, the Greek 
commanders wished to retreat again and were restrained from 
doing so by Themistocles. The Euboeans were naturally 
anxious that the fleet should remain where it was, as a pro- 
tection to themselves, and to secure this they gave Themistocles 
thirty talents. Of this sum Themistocles distributed eight in 
bribes to his colleagues and kept the rest. The facts of the 
case throw doubt on this story, which was perhaps suggested 
by what happened some weeks later at Salamis. For Eury- 
biadas and the Peloponnesians were bound to stay at Artemisium 
so long as the land army was at Thermopylae. 

After the storm the Persians took up their station at 
Aphetae. They determined to cut off the Greek retreat, and 


secretly sent a squadron of 200 vessels to sail round Euboea. 
The news of this movement was ee to the Gar camp 


water till he reached Artemisium at a distance of ten Cie 
Herodotus, indeed, hesitates to accept this tale, and records 
his private belief that Scyllias arrived at Artemisium in a~ 
boat. The Greeks decided that when midnight had passed 
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Euripus, but in the afternoon they attacked the enemy, just to 
see how they fought, and they succeeded in capturing thirty 
Persian Persian ships. The night was very stormy; the gods had 
mazeas. again intervened to aid Greece. The 200 ships, having 
rounded the southern cape of Euboea, were wrecked off the 
dangerous coast known as the Hollows. Immediately after- 
wards the fifty-three Attic ships which had not yet appeared 
at Artemisium arrived there, and at the same time came the 
news of the disaster. The Greeks consequently gave up the 
intention of retreating. There was some further fighting, with 
loss on both sides; with no decisive advantage, according to 
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the Greek account, but we may suspect that the Persians had <i 
th e best of it. , on 
Meanwhile Leonidas had taken up his post at Thermopylae, Buttleof = . 
and the Phocians, who knew the ground, had undertaken the ae » 
‘2 pylae. 
defence of the bye-road over the mountains. The old Phocian : 
wall in the centre of the pass was repaired. It was a serious 
- matter for even such a large army as that which was now } 
encamped in the Malian plain to carry the narrow way of S 


_ Thermopylae against 6000 determined men. For four days 
Xerxes waited, expecting that they would retreat, awed by the 
vision of his mighty host. On the fifth he attacked; and in 
the engagements which took place at the west end of the pass 
the Hellenic spearmen affirmed their distinct superiority to the 
Asiatic archers. On the following day the result was the 
same; the Immortals themselves made no impression on the 
defenders. Herodotus says that Xerxes “sprang thrice from 
his throne in agony for his army.” It was then decided to 
send round the Immortals—hardly the whole 10,000—under 
their commander Hydarnes, by the mountain road to take the 
Greeks in the rear. A Malian Greek named Epialtes guided 
the band and so won the name of having betrayed Greece. At 
dawn they reached the highest point of the path, where the 

Phocians were posted. The Phocians fled to the heights, and 
the Persians went on paying no attention to them. Mean- 
while deserters informed Leonidas of the Persian stratagem. 
He hastily called a council of war. The exact plan of action 
which was decided on is unknown. We only know that the 
Spartans, Thebans, and Thespians remained in the pass, while 
the rest of the Greeks retired southward. It was afterwards 
represented that they had deserted the defence of the position 
and returned home. But in that case, it was foolish, if splendid, 
of Leonidas to hold the pass between foes on both sides. The 
rational courses were either for the whole garrison to abandon 
the pass, or else, just as the Persians aimed at enclosing the 
Greeks, so to enclose the band of Hydarnes. We may suspect 
that this second plan was actually adopted. While part of 
the force, including Leonidas and the Spartans, remained in the 
pass, the rest (we may suppose) placed themselves at some 
distance east of the point where the mountain path descended 
to the road, so as to take Hydarnes in the rear. Of the 1400 
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who stood in the pass, some had to guard the eastern entrance 
against Hydarnes, others the western against the main army. 
Leonidas and his 300 undertook the western side. But they 
were no longer content with merely repelling assaults; they 
now rushed out upon the enemy. Their charge was effective, 
but Leonidas himself was slain, and a Homeric battle raged 
over his body. Two brothers of Xerxes fell. Many Persians 
were driven into the sea. But at length the defenders were 
forced back behind the wall. They drew together on a hillock 
where they made a last stand, to be surrounded and slain 
by overwhelming numbers. For the Immortals, having in the 
meantime routed the Greeks in their rear, had now forced 
their way into the pass. It was said that 4000 Greeks fell. 

The valiant defence of Thermopylae made a deep impression 
upon Greece, and increased the fame of the Spartans for 
bravery. It was represented as a forlorn defence—Leonidas 
and his band devoting themselves to certain death, and clinging 
to their posts from that sense of military duty which was in- 
culeated by the Spartan system from early youth. The brave 

Alleged Thespians would not desert the Spartans; while the Thebans 

benavu” are represented as detained by Leonidas against their will, 
because they were suspected of secret medism. The malicious 
tale adds that, having taken only a perfunctory part in the 
defence, the Thebans advanced to the enemyand asked for quarter, 
declaring that they were friends of the Great King and had come 
to Thermopylae against. their will. Their lives were spared, but 
all, including the commander, were forced to suffer the shame 
of being branded as bad slaves. It is certain that this contrast 
between the Thespians and Thebans was invented in the light 
of the subsequent medism of Thebes. Nor is it clear that the 
defence of Thermopylae, although eminently heroic, was, until 
the very end, desperate. If, as we suspected, an effort was 
made to meet the Immortals, then, if that effort had been more 
effectual, it might have been possible to hold the pass; and in 
that case a naval battle must have decided whether the Persians 
or the Greeks would be forced to retreat. 

A column was afterwards erected at Sparta with the names 
of Leonidas and his 300. Among them was to be read the 
name of Diénekes, reputed as the author of a famous mot, which 
displayed the lightheartedness of a Spartan soldier in the hour 


was so enormous that ane arrows 5 hid ie. sun, ie penis “So 
‘much the better, we shall fight in the shade.” 
_ The news of Thermopylae speedily reached the fleet at Retreat of 
_Artemisium. The Greeks forthwith weighed anchor and sailed ©" “@ 
through the Euripus to the shores of iikes ’ 
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Having thus succeeded in breaking through the inner gate 480 z.c. 
of Hellas, and slain the king of the leading state, Xerxes con- 
tinued his way and passed from Locris into Phocis and thence 
into Boeotia, meeting with no resistance. The Thebans and most 
of the other Boeotians now, unable to do otherwise, submitted 
to the Persians. The loss of Thermopylae forced them to this 
course, as the abandonment of Tempe had forced the Thessalians. 
In later days a story was told at Delphi that a Persian Tie 
band detached itself from the main host in Phocis, in order to ae a 


proceed to Pytho and plunder the shrine of the god. “I Delphi. 
think,” says Herodotus, “that Xerxes knew its treasures better ae 
than his own.” The Delphians fled up into the heights of 
Parnassus, leaving only sixty men and the prophet Acératus in 

the temple. They did not remove the treasures, for the god 

said that he would protect his own. As soon as the barbarians 
approached, marvels began to happen. ‘The prophet saw the 
sacred arms, which no man might touch, lying in front of the 
temple, carried out by some mysterious means. And when 

the Persians came to the shrine of Athena Pronaea, which 
stood not far from the Castalian fountain, lightning flashed ; 

two crags rent from Parnassus fell with a loud crash, crushing 
many of them; and a war-whoop was heard from Athena's 
temple. The barbarians fled in terror, and told how two 
hoplites of superhuman size pursued them. These were 
Phylacus and Autonous, the native heroes of Delphi. Such 

was the legend told at Delphi of the Persian invasion. 

When the Athenians returned from Artemisium they found ie 
that the main body of the Peloponnesian army was gathered \/emans 
at the Isthmus and engaged in building a wall from sea to 4?tica. 
sea, instead of advancing to the defence of Boeotia as had been 
previously arranged. Thus Boeotia and Attica were unpro- 
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tected. Themistocles and his Athenian colleagues decided to 
evacuate Athens. They made a proclamation that all the 
citizens should embark in the triremes, and that all who could 
should convey their families and belongings to places of safety. 
This was done. The women and children were transported to 
Troezen, Aegina, and Salamis. The council of Areopagus helped 
at this crisis by distributing from the treasury of Athena eight 
drachmae to each citizen who embarked. At the same time 
the great natural strength of the Acropolis, though its walls 
had been demolished after the expulsion of the tyrants, encour- 
aged the hope that it might be held against the Persians, and a 
small garrison was left to defend it. This bold and wise policy 
of embarkation was dictated by the circumstances, but it was sup- 
posed to have been based on an oracle, which foretold the utter 
destruction of Attica with the sole exception of a “ wooden wall.” 
The wooden wall was interpreted to mean the ships. And to 
suit this view it was represented that the garrison left on the 
Acropolis was merely a handful of poor citizens who remained 
behind and barricaded themselves there, because they adopted the 
more literal interpretation of a wooden barricade. This explana- 
tion of the oracle was perhaps suggested by subsequent events. 

While the Athenians were thus showing that they were not 
bound to their soil, the allied fleet had stationed itself in the 
bay of Salamis, and it was reinforced by new contingents, so 
that it reached the total strength of 378 triremes and seven 
penteconters. The army at the Isthmus was now placed under 
the command of Cleombrotus, brother of Leonidas and guardian 
of his son Pleistarchus, who was still a child. 

Xerxes arrived at Athens about the same time that his fleet 
sailed into the roadstead of Phaleron. He found the town 
empty, but for the small band which had entrenched itself on 
the Acropolis. Persian troops occupied the lower height of 
Areopagus, which is severed from the Acropolis by a broad 
saddle, and succeeded in setting the wooden barricade on fire 
by means of burning arrows. The garrison rolled stones down 
on them, and such is the natural strength of the Acropolis that 
the siege lasted two weeks. Then the Persians managed to 
ascend on the precipitous north side by the secret path which 
emerged close to the shrine of Aglaurus. The Greeks were 
slain, the temples plundered and burnt. 


— 
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After the fall of the Acropolis the Greek generals held a witi the 
council of war, and it was carried by the votes of the majority pies 
that they should retreat to the Isthmus and await there the Saamis 
attack of the Persian fleet. The advantage of this seemed to ee: 
be that they would there be in close touch with the land forces 
and have the Peloponnesus as a retreat in case of defeat; 
whereas at Salamis they would be entirely cut off. This 
decision meant the abandonment of Aegina, Salamis, and 
Megara; and it was strenuously opposed by the Aeginetans, 
Athenians, and Megarians. Themistocles determined to thwart 
it. He went privately to Eurybiadas and convinced him 
that it would be much more advantageous to fight in the 
narrow waters of the Salaminian channel than in the open 
bay of the Isthmus, where the superior speed and number 
of the hostile ships would tell. A new council was summoned 
at which, it is said, hot words passed between the Athenian 
and the Corinthian general. When Themistocles opened the 
debate without waiting for the formal introduction of Eury- 
biadas, the Corinthian Adeimantus said, “O Themistocles, those 
who stand up too soon in the games are whipped.” “Yes,” 
was the reply, “ but those who start late are not crowned.” It 
is recorded that Themistocles, in order to carry his point, had 
to threaten that the Athenians, who were half the fleet, would 
cease to co-operate with their allies and seek new homes in 
some western land, if the retreat to the Isthmus were decided. 
Themistocles won his way; and when it was resolved to fight 
in Salaminian waters, the heroes of the island, Ajax and 
Telamon, were invoked, and a ship was sent to Aegina to fetch 
the other Aeacid heroes. 

Of all the tales of signs and marvels which befell in these what 
memorable days none perhaps was more attractive to the pb 
Athenians than the experience of two Greek exiles as they Dicaeus 
walked in the Thriasian plain. One was an Athenian peveadl: 
named Dicaeus, and his companion was none other than plain. 
Demaratus, the Spartan king, who had sought refuge, at the 
Persian court. As they went, they saw a great dust afar off 
near Eleusis, such a dust as they thought might be raised by 
a host of thirty thousand men; and then they heard a voice 
suddenly from the midst of the dust, and it sounded like the 
cry of the mystic Iacchus which is cried at the Eleusinian 
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festival. Demaratus asked his companion what it might be. 
“Tt is a token,” said Dicaeus, “of some great disaster to the 
King’s host. For since the plain is desolate of men, it is clear 
that the thing which uttereth the cry is divine—and it is a 
thing coming from Eleusis to help the Athenians. If it turn 
to the Peloponnese, the peril menaces the army of the land, 
but if it wend toward the ships, then are the King’s ships 
endangered.” “Peace,” said Demaratus, “for if these words 
of thine come to the King’s ears, thou shalt lose thy head.” 
Then the dust, wherein the voice was, turned to a cloud, and 
rising aloft moved towards the Greek fleet at Salamis; and so 
they knew that the fleet of Xerxes was doomed. 

Meanwhile the Persians too had deliberated and determined 
to fight. According to a Halicarnassian story told by Hero- 
dotus, the Carian queen Artemisia alone gave sound advice— 
not to risk a sea fight but either to wait for the Greek fleet to 
disperse from want of provisions, or to advance by land into 
the Peloponnesus. 

The southern entrance to the narrow sound between Salamis 
and Attica is blocked by the islet of Psyttalea and the long 
promontory which runs out from Salamis to meet the main- 
land. The Greek fleet was anchored close to the town of 
Salamis, north of this promontory. Xerxes moved his arma- 
ment so as to enclose the ingress of the straits, and at the 
same time occupied Psyttalea. This movement, carried out in 
the afternoon, alarmed the Greeks; the Peloponnesian com- 
manders brought pressure to bear on Eurybiadas; another 
council was called, and Themistocles saw that the hard-won 
result of his previous exertions would now be overthrown. He 
therefore determined on a bold stroke. Leaving the council, 
he dispatched a slave named Sicinnus to the Persian camp 
bearing a message from himself, as a well-wisher to Xerxes, 
that the Greeks purposed to sail away in the night. If they 
were prevented from doing so, a Persian victory was certain, 
owing to the disunion which existed in the Hellenic camp. 
This message was believed, and Xerxes took his measures at 
nightfall to hinder the Greek fleet from escaping by the western 
straits between Salamis and the Megarid. He sent his 200 
Egyptian ships to round the southern promontory of Salamis and 
place themselves so that they could bar the straits if necessary. 


; 
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council. It was his val J Ssewbethad sailed across from _ 
Aegina and brough the news that the fleet was surrounded by 
the enemy. Themistocles made Aristides inform the generals ; 
of what had happened, and the tidings was presently peer 7 
by a Tenian ship which deserted from the Persians. There is 

no reason to question the sensational incident that Aristides 
brought the news; but we need not suppose that this was his 
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first return from ostracism. It seems probable that he had 
been sent with the ship which fetched the Aeacids from Aegina 
and that he was one of the ten strategoi. 


Thus Themistocles and the Persians forced the Greeks to Postion 
anh array 


fight at Salamis. The position of the two armaments and the o¢ ipo qovis, 


details of the action are uncertain. The poet Aeschylus, who 
was an eye-witness of the battle, describes the Persian ships as 
drawn up in three divisions outside the entrance into the 
sound. The division on the extreme left, probably composed 
of the Ionian Greeks, was set to guard the passage between 
Psyttalea and the shore of Salamis. The second division 
probably extended from Psyttalea eastward towards the Piraeus, 
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‘to guard the main ingress. The third, forming the right wing 


of the armament, was probably stationed somewhat in advance 
of the second, close to the narrow passage between Psyttalea 
and the mainland. The right wing was the Phoenician squadron, 
upon which Xerxes chiefly relied. The Greeks had drawn 
their fleet up across the passage between the town of Salamis 
and the temple of Heracles on the Attic shore. The Athenians 
formed the left wing of their array, and the Aeginetans and 
Lacedaemonians were on the right. A high throne was erected, 
under Mount Aegaleos, from which Xerxes could survey the 
battle and watch the conduct of his men. 

At break of day, the Greeks began to advance. The 
Phoenician galleys moved to meet them, in column formation ; 
while the other two divisions of the Persian fleet probably 
remained as they were. The fighting began on the Greek left, 
and it was here, upon the Athenians and Phoenicians, that the 
main stress of the battle fell. The want of space hindered the 
Persians from overwhelming their foes with superior numbers ; 
the attempts they made to crowd ships into the strait were dis- 
astrous to themselves. Meanwhile the object of the Greek right 
was to force a way out of the sound through the enemy’s line, 
in order to attack in the rear. It was the task of the Aeginetans 
to round the point of the jutting promontory of Salamis, 
and assail the left wing of the enemy stationed about Psyttalea. 


They succeeded in breaking through, and at a later stage we 


find them cutting off the retreat of fugitive Persian ships. It 
is probable that, having discomfited the Ionians, they delivered 
a flank attack on the Phoenician column; but in any case 
their success rendered the position of the Phoenicians untenable 
and decided the battle. Their success against the Persian left 
enabled Aristides, who with a force of Athenian hoplites was 
watching events on the shore of Salamis, to cross over to 
Psyttalea and kill the barbarians who had been posted there 
by Xerxes. The battle lasted from morning till nightfall. 

The Persians, under the eyes of their king, fought with 
great bravery, but they were badly generalled and the place of 
the combat was unfavourable to them. Their numbers were 
only an encumbrance, and when the ships in front retreated 
they hindered the rear from advancing, partly owing to the 


fo) 


crowded space and partly to lack of practice in acting together. 
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The want of concert led speedily to confusion and the com- 
manders could not manage the fleet. 

Among the anecdotes told about this battle the most famous Anecdote of 
is that which was current at Halicarnassus, of the signal 47” 
bravery and no less signal good fortune of the Carian queen 
Artemisia. She saved herself by the stratagem of attacking 
and sinking another Carian vessel. Those who stood round 
Xerxes observed the incident, but supposed the destroyed 
trireme to be Greek. “Sire,” they said, “seest thou how 
Artemisia has sunk an enemy’s ship.” And Xerxes exclaimed, 
“My men have become women, my women men.” 


SEcT. 5. CONSEQUENCES OF SALAMIS 


The Greek victory of Salamis was a heavy, perhaps a Movements 
decisive, blow to the naval arm of the Persian power. The ee 
wrath of Xerxes against the Phoenicians was boundless. On the defeat. 
them he had relied, and to their infidelity he ascribed the loss 
of the battle; his threats so frightened the remnant of the 
Phoenician contingent that they deserted. But the prospects 
of the ultimate success of the invasion were still favourable. 

The land army had met with no reverse, and was overwhelm- 
ingly superior in numbers. The only difficulty was to keep it 
supplied with provisions, and in this respect the loss of the 
command of the sea was a serious misfortune. The Greeks 
represented Xerxes as smitten with wild terror, fleeing back 
overland to the Hellespont and hardly drawing breath till he 
reached Susa. This dramatic glorification of the victory 
misrepresents the situation. Xerxes personally was in no 
jeopardy. The real danger lay not in Attica but in Ionia. and the 
The Persians had good reason to fear the effect which the news //"" . 
of the crushing defeat of their navy might have upon the 
Greeks of Asia, and if Xerxes dreaded anything, he dreaded 

the revolt which actually came to pass in the following year. 

It was all-important for him to secure his line of retreat, while 

he had no intention of relinquishing his enterprise of conquer- 

ing Greece. These considerations explain what happened. The 
Persian fleet was immediately dispatched to the Hellespont to 
guard the bridge and the line of retreat. The land forces were 
placed under the command of Mardonius, who, as the season 
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was now advanced, determined to postpone further operations 
till the spring and to winter in Thessaly. A force of 60,000 
men was detached to accompany Xerxes to the Hellespont. 
When he arrived there he found that the bridge had been 
destroyed by storms—the same storms which had wrecked his 
ships off Magnesia. The fleet took him across to Abydos, and 


he proceeded to Sardis, which he made his headquarters. The. 


convoy of 60,000 soldiers returned to the main army in 
Thessaly, and on their way they laid siege to two towns, which 
afterwards became famous, on the Pallene isthmus, Olynthus 
and Potidaea. Olynthus, then a Bottiaean town, was taken 
and handed over to the Chalcidians who had remained faithful 
to Persia. Potidaea successfully withstood a siege of three 
months. 
Meanwhile the Greeks had failed to follow up their victory. 
Cleombrotus was about to advance from the Isthmus with the 
purpose of aiming a blow at the retreating columns of the 
Persian forces before they reached Boeotia. But as he was 
sacrificing, before setting out, two hours after noon on the 
second of October, the sun was totally eclipsed, and this ill 
omen made him desist from his plan and march back to the 
Peloponnesus. Themistocles tried to induce the naval com- 
manders to follow up their advantage by sailing after the 
Persian fleet to the Hellespont, that they might deal it another 
blow and break down the bridge. It might be expected that, 
if this were done, the Greeks of Ionia would revolt. But the 
Peloponnesians would not consent to sail to a distant part of 
the world, while the Isthmus was still threatened by the 
presence of the Persian army. The story goes that, having 
failed to get his advice adopted, Themistocles, with that 
characteristic adroitness which won the admiration of his con- 
temporaries, determined to utilise his failure. The faithful 
Sicinnus was sent to Xerxes to assure the monarch of the good- 
will of Themistocles, who had dissuaded the Greeks from 
pursuing the Persian fleet. Themistocles might expect that 
Xerxes, having been deceived before, would now disbelieve his 
announcement and therefore hasten back with all speed to 
reach the Hellespont, if possible, before the Greeks. But on a 
later day of his life, when he was an exile, he claimed Persian 
gratitude for this service. It was even represented that, with 


; . - yey 
trac rdinary longsightedness or treachery, he had in his view 
contingency of being driven to seek Persian help or pro- 
tection against his countrymen. But the tale need not be 
_ seriously ‘coieeied: ; it has all the appearance of an invention 
suggested by subsequent adventures of the subtle Athenian. 
The island of Andros and the Euboean city Carystus had Andros 
furnished contingents to the Persian fleet. Just as the pl cure 4 
Athenians, after the battle of Marathon, had sailed against 
Paros and demanded a war contribution, so now the Greeks 


acted against Andros and Carystus. They failed at Andros, ; 
just as Miltiades had failed at Paros; they devastated the 
territory of Carystus. ‘ 


Great was the rejoicing in Greace over the brilliant victory Prizes of 
which was so little hoped for. The generals met at Isthmus wae 
to distribute the booty, and adjudge rewards, The Aeginetans warriors of 
received the choice lot of the spoil. on account of their pre- bela 

eminent bravery, and dedicated in the temple of Delphi, on 
Apollo’s express demand, three golden stars set on a mast of 
bronze. For bravery the Athenians were adjudged the second 
place. Prizes were also proposed for individuals who had dis- 
tinguished themselves for valour, or for wisdom. In adjudging 
the prizes for wisdom, each captain wrote down two names in 
order of merit and placed his tablet on the altar of Poseidon at 
Isthmus. The story is that each wrote his own name first and 
that of Themistocles second, and that consequently there was 
no prize, for a second could not be given, unless a first were 
also awarded. ‘This ingenious anecdote reflects the reputation 
for cleverness which had been won by Themistocles. 

The Corinthians who fell in the battle were buried in Zhe 
Salamis, and their sepulchral stélé was inscribed with a simple ?“”"* 
distich telling the stranger that “ Salamis the isle of Ajax holds 
us now, who once dwelled in the city of Corinth between her 
waters.” The stone has recently been found. This is only one 
of many epitaphs composed by nameless authors in those days 
of joy and sorrow in various parts of Greece, all marked by 
the simplicity of a great age, whose reserve, as has been said 
truly, is the pride of strong men under the semblance of modesty. 

In later days, insensible to such reserve, it became the fashion 
to improve these epitaphs by the addition of boastful verses, 
which have imposed, till recently, upon posterity; and the 
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epitaphs thus disfigured were all said to be the workmanship 
of the poet Simonides. The exposure of these two deceptions 
increases our admiration for Hellas at the time of the invasion. 
There were men everywhere capable of writing a simple 
appropriate inscription for a grave, and the tombstones of the 
fallen were not used for superfluous boasts. 

But the triumph of Hellas had nobler memorials than the 
unassuming verses of the tombs. The barbarian invasion 
affected art and literature, and inspired the creation of some of 
the great works of the world. Men seemed to rise at once to 
the sense of the high historical importance of their experience. 
The great poets of the day wrought it into their song; the great 
plastic artists alluded to it in their sculptures. Phrynichus had 
now a theme which he could treat without any dread of 
another fine. Aeschylus, who had himself fought against the 
Mede, made the tragedy of Xerxes the argument of a drama, 
which still abides the one great historical play, dealing with a 
contemporary event, that exists in literature. But the Persian 
war produced, though not so soon, another and a greater 
work than the Persians; it inspired the “father of history ” 
with the theme of his book—the contest of Europe with Asia. 
The idea was afloat in the air that the Trojan war was an 
earlier act in the same drama-——that the warriors of Salamis 
and Plataea were fighting in the same cause as the heroes 
who had striven with Hector on the plain of Troy. Men 
might see, if they cared, this suggestion in the scenes from the 
two Trojan wars, which were wrought by the master sculptors 
of Aegina to deck the pediments of the temple of Athena, 
whose Doric columns still stand to remind us that Aegina once 
upon a time was one of the great states of Greece. And in 
other temples, friezes and pediments spoke in the conventional 
language of sculptured legend—by the symbols of Lapiths and 
Centaurs, Gods and Titans—of the struggle of Greek and 
barbarian. 


SECT. 6. PREPARATIONS FOR ANOTHER CAMPAIGN 


The words of the poet Aeschylus, that the defeat of the 
Persian sea-host was the defeat of the land-host too, were 
perfectly true for the hour. But only for the hour. The 
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army, compelled after Salamis to retreat to the north, spent the 
winter in the plains of Thessaly, and was ready for action, 
though unsupported by a fleet, in the following spring. The 

liberty of Greece was in greater jeopardy than ever, and the 
chances were that the success of Salamis would be utterly 
undone. For in the first place the Greeks, especially the 
Lacedaemonians and Athenians, found it hard to act together. 
This had been shown clearly the year before, eminently on the 
eve of the Salaminian battle. The Peloponnesian interests of 
the Lacedaemonians rendered them unwilling to meet the 
enemy in northern Greece; while the northern Greeks, unless 
they were supported from the Peloponnesus, could not attempt 
a serious resistance, and were therefore driven to come to terms 
with the barbarians. And, in the second place, if these diffi- 
culties were overcome and a Panhellenic force were opposed 
to the Persians, the chances were adverse to the Greeks; not 
from the disparity of numbers, but from the deficiency of the 
Greeks in cavalry. 

In spring Mardonius was joined by Artabazus and the 479 2.0. 
troops who had conducted Xerxes to the Hellespont. The total 
number of the forces now at the disposal of Mardonius is 
unknown; it is said to have been 300,000. Meanwhile the 
Persian fleet, 400 strong, but without the Phoenician ships, 
was collected at Samos, with the purpose of guarding Ionia; and 
a Greek squadron of 110 ships gathered at Aegina under the 
command of the Spartan king Leotychidas, for the purpose of Inactivity 
defending the coasts of Greece, but not intending to assume ee 
the offensive. With great difficulty some envoys from Chios 
induced Leotychidas to advance as far as Delos, but he could 
not be moved to sail farther east with a view to the liberation 
of Ionia, for “Samos seemed as far away as the Pillars of 
Heracles,’ and he dreaded the Persian waters teeming with 
unknown dangers. It seems probable that Athenian policy 
was working upon the Spartan admiral’s inexperience in 
military affairs. The object of the Athenians was to secure 
their own land against a second Persian occupation. They 
therefore desired the protection of the fleet for their coasts ; 
but there was a more important consideration still. If the 
fleet took the offensive and gained another naval victory, the 
Peloponnesus would be practically secured against a Persian 
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attack, defended at once by a victorious navy and the fortifica- 
tions of the Isthmus. ‘The result would be that the Pelopon-' 
nesians would refuse to take any further part in the defence 
of northern Greece and would leave Athens a prey to the army 
of Mardonius. It was therefore the policy of the Athenians to 
keep the fleet inactive until the war should have been decided 
by a battle on land; and for this reason they equipped only a 
few of their ships. 

Mardonius, well aware of this fatal division of interests 
between the Athenians and Peloponnesians, made a_ politic 
attempt to withdraw Athens from the Greek league. He sent 
an honourable ambassador, King Alexander of Macedon himself, 
with the most generous offers. He undertook to repair all the 
injuries suffered by Athens from the Persian occupation, to 
help her to gain new territory, and asked only for her alliance 
as an equal and independent power. In a desolated land, 
amid the ruins of their city and its temples, knowing well 
that their allies, indifferent to the fate of Attica, were busy in 
completing the walls of Isthmus, the Athenians might be sorely 
tempted to lend an ear to these seductive overtures. Had 
they done so, the fate of Peloponnesus would have been sealed, 
—as the Lacedaemonians knew. Accordingly envoys were 
sent from Sparta to counteract the negotiations of Alexander, 
and to offer Athens material help in the privations which she 
was suffering. Tempting as the proposals of Mardonius 
sounded, and good reason as they had to depend little on the 
co-operation of their allies, the Athenians were constrained by 
that instinct of freedom which made them a great people, to 
decline the Persian offer. “Tell Mardonius,” they said to 
Alexander, “ that the Athenians say: so long as the sun moves 
in his present course, we will never come to terms with 
Xerxes.” This answer utters the spirit of Europe in the 
“eternal question” between the East and West—the spirit of 
the Senate when Hannibal was at the gates of Rome, the spirit 
of Roman and Goth when they met the riders of Attila on the 
Catalaunian Plain. 

Thus the embassy of Alexander ought to have strength- 
ened rather than weakened the Greek league. It ought 
to have made the Lacedaemonians more actively conscious of 
the importance of Athenian co-operation, and consequently 
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readier to co-operate with Athens. It enabled Athens to exert 
stronger pressure on the Peloponnesians, with a view to the 
defence of northern Greece; and the Spartan envoys promised 
that an army should march into Boeotia. But still stronger 
pressure was needed to overcome the selfish policy of the 
Peloponnesians. Soon after the embassy of Alexander they 
had completed the walling of the Isthmus, and, feeling secure, 
they took no thought of fulfilling their promise. The Spartans 
alleged in excuse the festival of the Hyacinthia, just as the year 
before they had pleaded the Carnea. And in the meantime 
Mardonius had set his army in motion and advanced into 
Boeotia, with the purpose of reoccupying Attica. Once more 
the Athenians had been cruelly deceived by their allies; once 
more they had to leave their land and remove their families and 
property to the refuge of Salamis. Mardonius reached Athens 
without burning or harrying; he still hoped to detach the 
Athenians from the Greek cause; herein lay his best chance of 
success. If they would now accept his former offers he would 
retreat from their land, leaving it unravaged. But even at this 
extremity, under the bitter disappointment of the ill-faith of 
their allies, the Athenians rejected the insidious propositions 
_which were laid by an envoy before the Council of the Five 
Hundred at Salamis. Immediately the three northern states 
which had not yielded to the Mede, Athens, Megara, and Plataea, 
sent ambassadors to Sparta, to insist upon an army marching 
at once to oppose Mardonius in Attica—a tardy redemption of 
their promises—with the threat that otherwise there would be 
nothing for it but to come to terms with the foe. Even now 
the narrow Peloponnesian policy of the Ephors almost betrayed 
Greece. For ten days, it is said, they postponed answering the 
ambassadors, and would have ultimately refused to do anything, 
but for the intervention of aman of Tegea, named Chileos, who 
impressively pointed out that the alliance of the Athenian 
naval power with the Persians would render the Isthmian 
fortifications on which the Ephors relied absolutely useless. 
One would have fancied that this was obvious even to an 
Ephor, without a prophet from Tegea to teach him. However 
it happened, the Lacedaemonian government sudddenly changed 
its policy and dispatched a force of 5000 Spartans, each attended 
by some Helots, to northern Greece. Never since, never per- 
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haps before, did so large a body of Spartan citizens take the 
field at once. They were followed by 5000 perioeci, each 
attended by one Helot. It was clear that Sparta had risen at 
last to an adequate sense of the jeopardy of the Peloponnesus. 
The command was entrusted to Pausanias, who was acting as 
regent for his child-cousin Pleistarchus, son of the hero of 
Thermopylae. At the Isthmus, the Lacedaemonian army was 
joined by the troops of the Peloponnesian allies, and by con- 
tingents from Euboea, Aegina, and western Greece;' in the 
Megarid they were reinforced by the Megarians, and at Eleusis 
by Aristides in command of 8000 Athenians and 600 Plataeans. 
It was entirely an army of foot soldiers, and the total number, 
including light-armed troops, may have approached 70,000. 
The task of leading this host devolved upon Pausanias. 

The strong fortress of Thebes, which he had abundantly 
supplied with provisions, was the base of Mardonius; and once 
the Greek army was in the field, he could not run the risk of 
having his communications with his base broken off and finding 
himself shut up in Attica, a land exhausted by the devastation 
gf the preceding autumn. Accordingly he withdrew into 
Boeotia, having completed the ruin of Athens, and having 
sent a detachment to make a demonstration in the Megarid. 
He did not take the direct route to Thebes, but marching 
northward to Decelea and by the north side of Mount Parnes 
he reached Tanagra and the plain of the Asopus. Marching 
up this stream, westward, he came to the spot where it is 
crossed by the road from Athens to Thebes, at the point where 
that road descends from the heights of Cithaeron. The river 
Asopus was the boundary between the Theban and Plataean 
territories, and the destruction of Plataea was probably an object 
of the Persians. But the main purpose of Mardonius in 
posting himself on the Asopus was that he might fight with 
Thebes behind him. The Persians had every cause to be 
sanguine. Not only had they superior, though not over- 
whelmingly superior, forces, but they had a general who was 
far abler than any commander on the side of the Greeks. 


‘ (a) Peloponnesian: from Tegea, Orchomenus, Corinth, Sicyon, Phlius, 
Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermione, Lepreon, Mycenae, and Tiryns. (6) Euboean: 
from Chalcis, Eretria, and Styra. (c) West Greek: from Ambracia, Leucas, 
Anactorion, Paleis in Cephallenia. 


Mardonius was not anxious to bring on a battle. a fully 
realised that his true strategy was to do as little as possible ; 
_he knew that the longer the army of the Greeks remained in 
the field, the more wold its cohesion be relaxed through the 
: Pealonisies and dissensions of the various contingents. We need 
not take too seriously the story which the Greeks were after- 
wards fain to believe, that at this moment there was a certain 
dispiritedness and foreboding of disaster in the Persian camp. 
An anecdote told by one of the guests at a Theban banquet was 
thought to illustrate this gloomy mood. Attaginus, a Theban 
general, made a feast in honour of Mardonius. A hundred 
guests were present, arranged on double couches, a Persian and 
a Boeotian on each. Thersander of Orchomenus was among 
the guests, and in after-days he told the historian Herodotus 
that his Persian couch-fellow spoke these words to him: “Since 
we have now shared the same table and wine, I wish to leave 
thee a memorial of my opinion; that being forewarned thou 
mayest look to thine own welfare. Seest thou these Persians 
feasting,—and the host which we left encamped by the river ? 
In a little while thou shalt see few of all these remaining.” 
The Persian shed tears as he spoke, and Thersander rejoined : 
“Tt behoves thee to tell this to Mardonius”; but the Persian 
said: “Stranger, man cannot avert what God hath ordained. 
No one would believe me. Many of us Persians know it and 
follow the army under constraint. No human affliction is worse 
than this: to know and to be helpless.” 


Mardonius had taken up his position and constructed a Strategic 
fortification near the bridge of the Asopus, before the Greek xg Bolicy of 
had crossed Cithaeron. He was acting on the defensive, but it ne 


was the defensive strategy of a superior army, the inactivity of 
a master. In this respect the campaign of the second year of 
the war is sharply distinguished from the campaign of the year 
before. At Thermopylae, the Persians were attacking, their 
objective being Boeotia and Attica; the Greeks were on the 
defensive. At Salamis, the Persians were again the aggressors, 
their objective being the Isthmus; the Greeks were again on 
the defensive. But in the campaign of Plataea the positions 
are reversed. The Greeks are now taking the offensive ; their 
objective is Thebes; and the Persians are barring their 


way. 
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Sect. 7. BATTLE OF PLATAEA “7 


The field on which the fate of Greece was decided is bounded 


on the north by the river Asopus, on the south by Mount — 
Cithaeron, The town of Plataea stood in the south-west of 


this space, on the most westerly of six ridges which connect 


the lower heights of the mountain with the plain. Three roads _ 


descended here into Boeotia: on the extreme east the road from 
Athens to Thebes; in the centre, that from Athens to Plataea ; 


‘on the west, that from Megara to Plataea. The Greek army 


First 
position of 
the Greeks. 


took the most easterly way, which after a gradual ascent on 
the Attic side reaches the fortress of Eleutherae and the pass 


of the Oak’s Heads, and then descends steeply into the Boeotian — 


land. They found when they reached the other side that the 
road passed through the Persian camp, and they were forced to 
take up a position at the foot of the pass. Their right wing, 
consisting of the Spartans and Tegeates, rested on the high 
bastion of the mountain which rises above the town of Erythrae ; 
their centre on lower ground close to the town; and the left 
wing, where the Athenians and Megarians were posted, was 
advanced right down to the foot of the descent. Thus the 
position of the Greeks was astride the road to Thebes. The 
only assailable point was the left wing, and against it Mardonius 
sent cavalry under the command of Masistius. Sore bestead 
by the darts and arrows of the enemy, and with no cavalry to 
aid them, the Megarians required .succour. Three hundred 
Athenians (for the Athenians were also on the left wing) went 
down to the scene of battle, and the fortune of the day was at 
last changed when the general Masistius, a conspicuous figure 
in the fight, fell from his wounded charger. He was slain with 
difficulty by a spear which pierced his eye, for his armour was 
impenetrable; and the Persian horsemen, after a furious and 
fruitless charge to recover the body of their leader, abandoned 
the attack. The camp of the Persians was filled with loud 
wailing and lamentation—echoing, says Herodotus, all over 
Boeotia—for the death of Masistius. 

But this success was far from dealing any solid advantage 
to the Greeks or serious injury to their foes. The Persians 
were well content to remain where they were; their great host 
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road which connected Plataea with Thebes. In order to do 
this he moved north-westward along the spurs of Cithaeron, 
past the towns of Erythrae and Hysiae. To understand the 
operations which ensued, it is to be observed that the region 
between Cithaeron and the Asopus falls into two parts sepa- 
rated by a depression in the ground. The southern part is 
marked by the six ridges already mentioned and the streams 
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which divide them; while the northern tract is also hilly, 
being marked by three ridges between which rivulets flow into 
the Asopus. Westward the depression opens out into flat land, 
the only flat land here, which stretches northward from Plataea 
to the river and is traversed by the road to Thebes. 

In the movement towards this road, the Athenians who 
formed the left wing were naturally the vaward, and it was upon 
them that the trying duty would devolve of first crossing the 
bridge in the face of Persian cavalry. The only chance of 
accomplishing the general’s object of cutting off the enemy from 
their base lay in a rapid advance, before Mardonius should 
have time to extend his position westward and block the 
Plataean road. Upon the Athenians lies the responsibility of 
having thrown away this chance. It can only have been due 
to their delays and hesitations that the river was never crossed. 
The whole army halted near the eastern limit of the flat land, 
hard by the spring of Gargaphia, which afforded an abundant 
supply of fresh water, and the temple of the hero Androcrates. 
In this position it was screened by the rising ground from the 
view of the Persians on the other side of the river. Pausanias 
was now in an awkward situation. He had failed to accomplish 
his strategic object; he had exchanged an almost impregnable 
for a weak position; and he had lost the control of the eastern 
passes across Mount Cithaeron. The Persian general, as soon 
as the Greeks had left their first position, promptly occupied 
the passes; and cut off a provision train which was on its way 
to supply the Greek army. The western road was an in- 
sufficient path of communication, and it was clearly desirable 
to recover command of the main road. Pausanias could no 
longer attempt the offensive. 

It would seem that the Greeks remained about two days 
inactive in this weak position, harassed by the Persian cavalry, 
which crossed the river, hovered on the ridges, discharged 
darts into the camp, and finally succeeded in choking up the 
waters of the Gargaphia spring, The only course open to 
the Greeks was to fall back upon the mountain, and either 
take up a position on the ridges between Hysiae and Plataea, 
or seek to regain their former position at the foot of the main 
pass. Pausanias held a council of war, and it was determined 
that the Lacedaemonians and right wing should move eastward 


ecover command of the eastern pass. This movement was 
to be carried out at night, and was to be covered and supported 
by the rest of the army who were to fall back towards the 


the Island. The centre and the left were instructed to retreat 
to this ridge, whereon they would be out of the reach of the 
enemy’s cavalry. But the scheme was ill carried out. The 
troops of the centre, whether they mistook their orders or 
were deceived by the darkness, did not reach the Island, but 
took up their post in front of the temple of Hera which was 
just outside the walls of Plataea. The Athenians, for some 
unexplained reason, failed to obey orders, and remained where 
they were in a dangerous and isolated position. The Lacedae- 
monians themselves also wasted the precious hours of the 
short night. Their delay is ascribed to the obstinacy of the 
commander of one of the Spartan divisions, who had not been 
present at the council of war, and refused to obey the order 
to retreat. His name was Amompharétus; he was a man of 
blameless valour, and Pausanias could not persuade himself 
to leave him behind. But the morning was approaching, and 
at length Pausanias began his march, convinced that his 
stubborn captain would follow when he found himself deserted. 


‘ mountain. A little to the south-east of Plataea,a spur of Zhe 
_ Cithaeron was inclosed by the two branches of a stream which 77, ne 
met again at the foot of the ridge, and went by the name of ean of 
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And so it fell out. When they had moved about ten stades, (4 vittle 


the Spartans saw that Amompharetus was coming, and waite 
for him. But the day had dawned; the Persians had per-— 
ceived that the Greek position was deserted, and Mardonius 
decided that now was the moment to attack when the forces of 
the enemy were divided. His cavalry came upand prevented the 


Lacedaemonians from proceeding. It was on the slopes under Tie battle. 


Hysiae, near the modern village of Kriekouki, that Pausanias 
was compelled to turn and withstand the Persian horsemen, 
who were speedily supported by the main body advancing 
under Mardonius himself, The Persians threw up a light 
barricade of their wicker shields, from behind which they 
discharged innumerable arrows. Under this fire the Greeks 
hesitated; for the victims were unfavourable. At length 
Pausanias, looking towards the temple of Hera, invoked the 
goddess; and after his prayer the prophets obtained good 
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omens from the sacrifices. The Lacedaemonians no longer 


held back. Along with the Tegeates who were with them 


they carried the barricade and pressed the Persians backward 
towards the temple of Demeter which stood on a high acclivity 
above them, In this direction the battle raged hotly; but 
the discipline of the best spearmen of Greece approved itself 
brilliantly ; and, when Mardonius fell, the battle was decided. 
The Lacedaemonians and Tegeates had borne the brunt of 
the day, At the first attack, Pausanias had dispatched a 
hasty messenger to the Athenians. As they marched to the 


scene they were attacked by the Greeks of the left wing of © 
the enemy’s army, who effectually hindered them from march- | 


ing farther. Meanwhile the tidings had reached the rest 
of the Greek army at Plataea, that a battle was being fought 


and that Pausanias was winning it. They hastened. to the — 


scene, but the action was practically decided before their 
arrival; some of them were cut off, on the way, by Theban 
cavalry. The defeated host fled back across the Asopus to 
their fortified camp; the Greeks pursued, and stormed it. 
The tent of Mardonius was plundered by the men of Tegea, 
who dedicated in the temple of Athena Alea in their city the 
brass manger of his horses; while his throne with silver feet 
and his scimitar were kept by the Athenians on the Acropolis, 
along with the breastplate of Masistius, as memorials of the 
fateful day. The body of Mardonius was respected by 
Pausanias, but it was mysteriously stolen, and none ever 
knew the hand that buried it. The slain Greek warriors, 
among whom was the brave Amompharetus, were buried 
before the gates of Plataea, and the honour of celebrating 
their memory by annual sacrifice was assigned to the Plataeans, 
who also agreed to commemorate the day of the deliverance 
of Hellas by a “Feast of Freedom” every four years. Pau- 


‘ sanias called the host together, and in the name of the Spartans 


and all the confederacy guaranteed to Plataea political inde- 
pendence and the inviolability of her town and territory. 
The hour of triumph for Plataea was an hour of humiliation 
for Thebes. Ten days after the battle the army advanced 
against the chief Boeotian city and demanded the surrender 
of the leaders of the medizing party. On a refusal, Pausanias 
laid siege to the place, but presently the leaders were given 
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their own wish, for he noctatell on escaping punish- 
2nt by the influence of bribery, But Pausanias caused them 
to be executed, without trial, at Corinth, A Theban poet (Pindar.) 
who sympathised with tae national effort of Hellas might well 
- feel “ distressed in soul. 
The battle had been won simply and solely by the discipline 
and prowess of the Spartan hoplites. The plans of the ex- 
ceptionally able commander, who was matched indeed with 
a commander abler than himself, were frustrated once and - 
again through the want of unity and cohesion in his army, 2 
through the want apparently of tactical skill—most of all 
ae through the half-heartedness of the Athenians. Never Zhe eee 
do the Athenians appear in such an ill light, as in the Lops 
campaign of Cithaeron; and in no case have they exhibited Athenian 
so strikingly their faculty of refashioning history, in no case poem ee 
so successfully imposed their misrepresentations on the faith 
of posterity. They had no share in the victory; but they’ 
told the whole story afterwards so as to exalt themselves 
and to disparage the Spartans, They represented the night 
movements planned by Pausanias as a retreat before an 
expected attack of the enemy, and they invented an elaborate 
tale to explain how the attack came to be expected. Mar- 
donius, they said, growing impatient of the delay, called a 
council of war, and it was decided to abandon defensive tactics 
and provoke a battle. Then Alexander of Macedon showed 
at this critical moment that his real sympathies were with 
Hellas and not with his barbarian allies. He rode down to 
the outposts of the Athenians, and, shouting, we must suppose, 
across the river, revealed the decision of the Persian council 
of war. Thus made aware of the Persian resolve to risk a 
battle, the Spartans proposed to the Athenians to change 
wings, in order that the victors of Marathon might fight 
with the Persians, whose ways of warfare they had already 
experienced, while the Spartans themselves could deal better 
with the Boeotians and other Greeks, with whose methods of 
fighting they were familiar. The proposal was agreed to, and 
as day dawned the change was being effected. But the 
enemy perceived it, and immediately began to make a cor- 
responding change in their own array. Seeing their plan 
frustrated, the Greeks desisted from completing it; and both 
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the adversaries resumed their original positions. Mardonius 


then sent a message to the Lacedaemonians, complaining hated 
he had been deeply disappointed in them, for though they had — 


the repute of never fleeing or deserting their post, they had 


He challenged them to stand forth as champions for the whole 
Greek host and fight against an equal number of Persians. 
To this proposal the Spartans made no reply. Then Mardonius 
began his cavalry operations which led to the retreat of the 
Greeks from their second position. The three striking in- 
cidents of this malicious tale, the night-visit of Alexander, 
the fruitless attempt of the Spartans to shirk the responsibility 
of their post on the right wing, the challenge of Mardonius, 
are all improbable in themselves; but nevertheless this story 
was circulated and believed, and has received a sort of con- 
secration in the pages of Herodotus. 


Sect. 8. BATTLE oF MYCALE AND CAPTURE OF SESTOS 


The battle of Cithaeron shares with Salamis the dignity of 
being decisive battles in the world’s history. Pindar links 
them together as the great triumphs of Sparta and Athens 
respectively, battles “wherein the Medes of the bent bows 
were sore afflicted.” Notwithstanding the immense disadvan- 
tage of want of cavalry, the Lacedaemonians had turned at 
Plataea a retreat into a victory. The remarkable feature of 
the battle was that it was decided by a small part of either 
army. Sparta and Tegea were the actual victors; and on the 
Persian side, Artabazus, at the head of 40,000 men, had not 
entered into the action at all. On the death of Mardonius, 
that general immediately faced about and began without delay 
the long march back to the Hellespont. Never again was 
Persia to make a serious attempt against the liberty of 
European Greece; “a god,” said a poet of the day—and the 
poet was a Theban—*turned away the stone of Tantalus 
imminent above our heads.” For the following century and 
a half, the dealings between Greece and Persia will only affect 
the western fringe of Asia, and then the balance of power 
will have so completely shifted that Persia will succumb 
to a Greek conqueror, and Alexander of Macedon will achieve 


‘now attempted to place the Athenians in the place of danger. — ‘ 


ainst ie Bee states of meee 

One memorial of this victory of Europe over Asia has its memo- 

survived till to-day. The votive offering which the Greeks ie tripod 
sent to Delphi was a tripod of gold set upon a pillar of three at Delphi. 

_ brazen serpents, with the names of the Greek peoples who 

offered it inscribed upon the base. The pillar still stands 

in Byzantium, whither it was transferred after that city had 

been renamed Constantinople by her second founder. The 
immense booty which was found in the Persian camp was 
_ divided, when portions had been set apart for the gods and 
_ for the general who had led the Greeks to victory. 

The achievement of the Hellenic army under Mount Buttle of 
Cithaeron, which rescued Greek Europe from the invader, was ole e 
followed in a few days by an achievement of the Hellenic August, 
fleet which delivered the Asiatic Greeks from their master. */° ®): 
The Greek fleet was still at Delos. We saw that it was the 
policy of the Athenians to remain inactive at sea until a 
battle had been fought on land. For a naval victory would 
probably have meant the retreat of the Spartans from northern 
Greece, on the calculation that the enemy would not attack 
Peloponnesus without the co-operation of the fleet. But the 
armament at Delos was drawn into action by a message from 
the Samians, seeking to join the Greek league, and begging 
help against the Persian. Jor the Persian fleet was at Samos, 
and hard by at Cape Mycale was encamped a large Persian 
army, including many Ionian troops. The Samian request 
was granted; Leotychidas sailed to the island, and on his 
approach the Persian ships withdrew to the shelter of Cape 
Mycale and their army. The Greeks landed; attacked, 
carried, and burned the enemy’s camp. Their victory was 
decided by the desertion of the Ionians, who won their 
freedom on this memorable day. Mycale followed so hard 
upon Plataea, that the belief easily arose that the two victories 
were won on the same afternoon. There is more to be said 
for the tradition that as the Athenians and their comrades 
assailed the entrenchments on the shore of Mycale the tidings 
of Plataea reached them and heartened them in their work, 

The Athenians and Ionians, led by the admiral Xanthippus, 
followed up the great victory by vigorous action in the 


Hellespont, while the Peloponnesians with Leotychidas, con- 


tent with what they had achieved, returned home. The 


difference between the Athenian and the Spartan character, 
between the cautious policy of Sparta and the imperial instinct 
of Athens, is here distinctly and, it is not too much to say, 
momentously expressed. The Lacedaemonians were unwilling 
to concern themselves further with the Greeks of the eastern 
and north-eastern Aegean; the Athenians were both capable 
of taking a Panhellenic point of view, and moved by the 
Capture of impulse to extend their own influence. The strong fortress of 
aap Sestus, which stands by the straits of Helle, was beleaguered 
and taken; and with this event Herodotus closes his history 
of the Persian wars. The independence of the Hellespontine 
regions was a natural consequence of the victory of Mycale, 
but its historical significance lies in the fact that it was 


accomplished under the auspices of Athens. The fall of. 


Sestos is the beginning of that Athenian empire, to which 
Pisistratus and the elder Miltiades had pointed the way. 


y 
Sect. 9. GELON TYRANT OF SYRACUSE 


While the eastern Greeks were securing their future 
development against the Persian foe, and were affirming their 
possession of the Aegean waters, the western Greeks had been 
called upon to defend themselves against that Asiatic power 
which had established itself in the western Mediterranean 

Struggle of and was a constant threat to their existence. The Greeks 
Greek and Wad indeed, on their side, proved a formidable check and 


Phoenician i 
in western hindrance to the expansion of the dominion and trade of 


Mediter- Carthage. The endeavours of this vigorous Phoenician state 
= cen- to secure the queenship of the western seas, from Africa to 
Gaul, from the coast of Spain to the shores of Italy, depended 
largely for their success on her close connexion and identity 

of interests with her sister-towns in Sicily; and secondly, on 

her alliance with the strong pirate power of Etruria. The 

. friendly Phoenician ports of western Sicily—Motya, Panormus, 

and Solus—were an indispensable aid for the African city, 

both for the maintenance of her communications with Tuscany 

and for the prosecution of designs upon Sardinia and Corsica. 

In Corsican waters as well as in Sicily, the Phoenician clashed 


- 


ee 


————————— 
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with the Greek. It was in the first quarter of the sixth 7ve enter- 
century that Dorian adventurers from Cnidus and Rhodes ae of 
sought to gain a foothold in the barbarian corner of Sicily, athlus, 
at the very gates of the Phoenicians. The name of their “ °°° ® 
leader was Pentathlus. He attempted to plant a settlement 
on Cape Lilybaeum, hard by Motya,—a direct menace to the 
communications between Motya and -Carthage. The Phoe- 
nicians gathered in arms, and they were Pupporied by their 
heen neighbours ; the Greeks were defeated and Pentathlus 
was slain. It was not the destiny of Lilybaeum to be the 
place of a Hellenic city ; but long afterwards it was to become 
illustrious as the site of a Punic stronghold which would take 
the place of Motya, when Motya herself had been destroyed 
by a Greek avenger of Pentathlus. After their defeat the Founda- 
men of Pentathlus, casting about for another dwelling-place, Te 
betook themselves to the volcanic archipelago off the north 
coast of Sicily, and founded Lipara in the largest of the 
islands. This little state was organised on communistic Collectiv- 
principles. The soil was public property: a certain number *”” 
of the citizens were set apart to till it for the common use; 
the rest were employed in keeping watch and ward on the 
coasts of their little home against the descents of Tuscan 
rovers. This system was indeed subsequently modified: the 
land was portioned out in lots, but was redistributed every 
twenty years. 

The attempt of Pentathlus, the occupation of the Liparaean Cartha- 
group, the recent settlement of Acragas, pressed upon Carthage % ses 


expedition 
the need of stemming the Greek advance. Accordingly we % Sicily 


find her sending an army to Sicily. The commander of this a 
expedition, precursor of many a greater, was Malchus; and Biss be 50 
is possible that he was opposed by Phalaris, who ecisueiea 

a tyranny at Acragas. There was a long war, of which we 

know nothing except that the invader was successful and 

Greek territory was lost to the Phoenician. In the northern 

seas Carthage was also confronted by the Greeks. The Zhe 
Phocaeans of Massalia planted colonies and won influence on See 
the coast of Spain. We are told that in the days of Cambyses Massatia ; 
“the Phocaeans gained repeated victories over the Cartha- 
ginians by sea.” Moreover the new Phocaean settlement at of adatia, 
Alalia in Corsica was a challenge to Carthage in what she 
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regarded as her own domain. But Greek Alalia was short- 
lived. Carthage and her powerful Etruscan allies nearly 
annihilated the Phocaean fleet; and the crews which escaped 
were able only to rescue their families and goods. Alalia 
was deserted; Corsica fell under the power of the Etruscans, 
and the coasts of Sardinia were gradually appropriated by 
Carthage. Thus the chance of establishing a chain of Greek 
settlements between Massalia and Sicily was frustrated. 

It now remained for Carthage to establish and extend 
Phoenician power in Sicily. We have seen how Dorieus, 
son of a Spartan king, made an attempt to do somewhat the 
same thing which the Cnidian adventurer had essayed—to 
gain a footing in Sicily within the Phoenician circle. He 


too failed; but such incidents brought home to Carthage the 


need of dealing another and a mightier blow at the rival 
power in Sicily. She was occupied with the conquest of 
Sardinia and with a Libyan war, and the struggle was post- 
poned ; but the hour came at last, and the Carthaginians put 
forth all their power to annihilate colonial Greece at the very 
time when the Great King had poured forth the resources of 
Asia against the mother-country. It was, in the first instance, 
an accident that the two struggles happened at the same 
moment. The causes which led to the one were independent 
of the causes which led to the other. But the exact moment 
chosen by Carthage for her attack upon Sicily was probably 
determined by the attack of Xerxes upon Greece; and although 
the two struggles ran each its independent course, there is no 
reason to question the statement that the courts of Susa and 
Carthage exchanged messages, through the mediation of the 
Phoenicians, and were conscious of acting in concert against 
the same enemy. 

In the second decade of the fifth century Greek Sicily was 
dominated by four tyrants. Anaxilas of Rhegium had made 
himself master of Zancle, which from this time forward is 
known as Messana, and he thus controlled both sides of the 
straits, which he secured against the passage of Etruscan 
pirates. ‘Terillus, his father-in-law, was tyrant of Himera. 
Over against this family group in the north stood another 
family group in the south: Gelon of Syracuse and his father- 
in-law Theron of Acragas. 


' 
: 
( 
( 
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Getex had been the general of Hippocrates, a tyrant of Hippo- 
Gela, who had extended his sway, whether as lord or over- sate of 
lord, over N axos, Zancle, and other Greek cities, and had Gela. 
aimed at winning Syracuse. Hippocrates had defeated the ae 
Syracusans on the banks of the Helorus, and would have pen 
seized their city, if it had not been for the intervention Cees 
Corinth and Corcyra. But Syracuse was forced to cede her 
dependency, Camarina, to the victor. Hippocrates died in 
besieging Hybla; and the men of Gela had no mind to allow 
his sons to continue their father’s tyranny. But Gelon, son ceion, 
of Deinomenes, a general who had often led the cavalry of ae ef 
Gela to victory, espoused the cause of his master’s heirs, and 491 2.<. ; 
as soon as he had gained possession of the city brushed them 
aside and took the tyranny for himself. The new lord of 
Gela achieved what his predecessors had vainly striven to 
accomplish, The Gamort or nobles of Syracuse had been 
driven out by the commons, and they appealed to Gelon to 
restore them. The Syracusan people, unable to resist the wins syra- 
forces which Gelon brought against them, made terms with ““’’ 
him, and he established his power in Syracuse over oligarchs 
and democrats alike. It seems probable that Gelon was, 
either at once or at a later stage of his rule, formally appointed 
“General with full powers”; we find his brother Hieron, nis position 
who succeeded to his position, addressed by the poet Bacchy- 
lides as “ General” of the Syracusan horsemen. 

The tyrant of Gela now abandoned his own city and took 
up his abode in Syracuse, making it the centre of a dominion 
which embraced the eastern part of the island. Gela had for 
a short space enjoyed the rank of the first of Sicilian cities ; 
she now surrendered it to Syracuse, which was marked out by 
its natural site for strength and domination. Gelon may be He enlarges 
called the second founder of Syracuse. He joined the Island 9/7“? 
of Ortygia with the fortified height of Achradina which looked and docks. 
down upon it. In the course of the sixth century a mole had 
been constructed connecting the Island with the mainland, so 
that the city, though it was still called the Island, had become 
strictly a peninsula. Gelon built a wall from the Achradina 
fort down to the shore of the Great Harbour. Thus Achradina 
and Ortygia were included within the same circuit of wall ; 
Achradina became part of the city, Ortygia remained the 
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“acropolis.” The chief gate of Syracuse was now in the new 
wall of Gelon, close to the Harbour; and near it a new agora 
was laid out, for the old agora in the Island no longer sufficed. 
Hard by docks were built, for Syracuse was to become a naval 
power, She was now’ by far the greatest Greek city in the 
west. 

Gelon, belonging to a proud and noble family, sympathised 
and most willingly consorted with men of his own class, and 
looked with little favour on the people, whom he described in 
a famous phrase as “a thankless neighbour.” He held court 
at Syracuse like a king, surrounded by men of noble birth. 
He tolerated the Syracusan commons; he was not unpopular 
with them; but he showed elsewhere what his genuine feelings 
were. One of his first needs was to find inhabitants to fill 
the spaces of his enlarged town. For this purpose he trans- 
planted men on a large scale from other places of his dominions. 
His own town Gela was sacrificed to the new capital; the half 
of its citizens were removed to Syracuse. Harder was the 
fate of luckless Camarina, which was now for the second time 
blotted out from the number of Greek cities. Two generations 
had hardly passed since she had been swept away by the 
Syracusan republic; and now the Syracusan tyrant carried off 
all the inhabitants and made them burgesses of the ruling 
state. Megara, the next-door neighbour of Syracuse on the 
north, and Euboea higher up the coast, also contributed to 
swell the population of Gelon’s capital. Megara became an 
outpost of Syracuse, while Euboea was so entirely blotted out 
that its very site is uncertain. But in both these cases the 
policy of Gelon strikingly displayed the prejudice of his class. 
He admitted the nobles of Megara and Euboea to Syracusan 
citizenship ; he sold the mass of the commons in the slave 
market. In abolishing cities and transplanting populations 
Gelon set an example which we shall see followed by later 
tyrants. He also invited new settlers from elder Greece, and 
he gave the citizenship to 10,000 mercenary soldiers. 

Gelon was supported in his princely power by his three 
brothers, Hieron, Polyzalus, and Thrasybulus. He entered 
into close friendship with Theron, his fellow-tyrant, who made 
Acragas in wealth a power second only to Syracuse itself. 
Theron, like Gelon, was a noble, belonging to the family of 
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the Emmenids, and his rule was said to have been mild and 
just. Gelon married Damareta, the daughter of Theron; and 
‘Theron married a daughter of Polyzalus. The brilliant lords 
of Syracuse and Acragas, thus joined by close bonds, were 
presently associated in the glorious work of delivering Greek 
Sicily from the terrible danger which was about to come against 
her from over-seas. 


Sect. 10. THE CARTHAGINIAN INVASION oF SICILY, 
AND THE BATTLE OF HIMERA 


A quarrel between Theron of Acragas and Terillus tyrant 
of Himera led up to the catastrophe which might easily have 
proved fatal to the freedom of all the Sicilian Greeks. The 
ruler of Acragas crossed the island and drove Terillus out of 
Himera. The exiled tyrant had a friend in Anaxilas of Rhegium; 
but Rhegium was no match for the combined power of Acragas 
and Syracuse, and so Terillus sought the help of Carthage, the 
common enemy of all. 

Carthage was only waiting for an opportunity. She had 
been making preparations for a descent on Sicily, and the 
appeal of Terillus merely determined the moment and the 
point of her attack. Terillus urging the Phoenician against 
Himera plays the same part as Hippias urging the Persian 
against Athens, but in neither case is a tyrant’s fall the cause 
of the invasion. The motive of the Carthaginian expedition 
against Sicily at this particular epoch is to be found in a far 
higher range of politics than the local affairs of Himera or the 
interests of a petty despot. There can hardly be a doubt that 
the Great King and the Carthaginian republic were acting in 
concert, and that it was deliberately planned to attack, inde- 
pendently but at the same moment, eastern and western Greece. 
While the galleys of the elder Phoenicia, under their Persian 
master, sailed to crush the elder Hellas, the galleys of the 
younger Phoenician city would cross over on her own account 
against the younger Hellas. In the Phoenicians of Tyre and 
Sidon, Xerxes had willing intermediaries to arrange with 
Carthage the plan of enslaving or annihilating Hellas. The 
western island mattered little to Xerxes; but it mattered 
greatly to him that the lord of Syracuse should be hindered 
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from sending a powerful succour in men and ships to the 
mother-country. We have already seen how the mother- 
country sought the help of Gelon, and how the danger of Sicily 
forced him to refuse. 

When the preparations were complete, Hamilcar, the shophet 
of Carthage, sailed with a large armament and landed at 
Panormus; for the call of Terillus determined that the recovery 
of Himera should be the first object. It is said that the army 
consisted of 300,000 men, conveyed by more than 200 galleys 
and 3000 transports; but we can lay no stress on these figures. 
From Panormus this great host moved along the coast to 
Himera, accompanied by the warships, and proceeded to besiege 
the city, which Theron was himself guarding with a large force. 
Hamilcar made two camps in front of the town. The sea-camp 
lay on the low ground between the hill of Himera and the 
beach; the land-camp stretched along the low hills on the 
western side of the town. A sally of the besieged resulted in | 
loss, and Theron sent a message to Syracuse to hasten the 
coming of his son-in-law. With 50,000 foot-soldiers and 5000 
horsemen Gelon marched to the rescue without delay. He 
approached the town on the east side and formed a strong 
camp on the right bank of the river. 

The decisive battle was brought about in a strange way, if 
we can trust the story. Hamilcar determined to enlist the 
gods of his foes on his own side. He appointed a day for a ~ 
great sacrifice to Poseidon near the shore of the sea. For this 
purpose it was needful to have Greeks present who understood 
how the sacrifice should be performed. Accordingly Hamilcar 
wrote to Selinus, which had become a dependency of Carthage, 
bidding that city send horsemen to the Punic camp by a fixed 
day. The letter fell into the hands of Gelon, and he conceived 
a daring stratagem. On the morning of the appointed day a 
band of Syracusan horsemen stood at the gate of the sea-camp, 
professing to be the expected contingent from Selinus. The 
Carthaginians could not distinguish strangers of Syracuse from 
strangers of Selinus, and they were admitted without suspicion. 
They cut down Hamilcar by the altar of Poseidon, and they 
set fire to the ships. All this was visible from the high parts 
of the town above them, and men posted there signalled to 
Gelon the success of the plan. The Greek commander im- 
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mediately led his troops round the south side of the city against 
the land-camp of the enemy. There the battle was fought, a 
long and desperate struggle, in which the scale was finally 
turned in favour of the Greeks by a body of men which Theron 
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sent round to take the barbarians in the rear. The victory 

was complete; the great expedition was utterly destroyed ; 

the chief himself was slain. 

'“ But of the death of that chieftain the Carthaginians had Legend of 
another and a far grander tale to tell. This tale does not ex- oe 
plain how the battle was brought about. It simply gives us 


a splendid picture. The battle rages “from the morning till 
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the late evening,” and during that long day Hamilcar stands 
at the altar of Baal, in his camp by the sea. A great fire 
devours the burnt-offerings to the god; victim after victim, 
whole bodies of beasts and perhaps of men, are flung into the ~ 
flames, and the omens are favourable to Carthage. But as he 
is pouring out a drink-offering, he looks forth, and behold his 
army is put to flight. The moment for a supreme sacrifice has 
come; he leaps into the fire and the flames consume him. 
The offering of his life did not retrieve the day; but here- 
after Himera was destined to pay a heavy penalty for the death 
of Hamilcar. 

The common significance of the battles of Salamis and 
Himera, or the repulse of Asia from Europe, was appreciated 
at the time and naively expressed in the fanciful tradition 
that the two battles were fought on the same day. But Himera. 
unlike Salamis, was immediately followed by a treaty of 
peace. Carthage paid the lord of Syracuse 2000 talents as a 
war indemnity, but this was a small treasure compared with 
the booty taken in the camp. Out of a portion of that spoil 
a beautiful issue of large silver coins was minted and called 
“Damaretean,” after Gelon’s wife; and some pieces of this 
memorial of the great deliverance of Sicily are preserved. 


SecT. 11. SYRACUSE AND ACRAGAS UNDER HIERON AND 
THERON 


Theron and Acragas had played an honourable part in the 
deliverance of Sicily, though it was a part which was second 
to that of Gelon and Syracuse. Theron survived the victory 
by eight years, and during that time he was engaged in doing 
for Acragas what had been done already for Syracuse by his 
fellow-tyrant. The enlargement of the Syracusan and the 
Acragantine cities was effected by opposite processes. Syra- 
cuse had sprung up a hill; Acragas, which was perched aloft 
on a height, sprang down the slope. The enlarged city was 
encompassed by a wall, of which nature had already done half 
the building. The most striking feature of the new city was 
the southern wall, stretching between the rivers, and lined by 
a row of temples. Theron laid the foundations of the temples 
along the wall; but it was not till long after his death that 
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they were completed, and the line of holy buildings shone 
forth in all its glory. In this work, and in the watercourses 
which he also constructed, Theron had slave-labour in abund- 
ance—the barbarians who had been captured after the battle 
of Himera. Theron placed rescued Himera under the govern- 
ment of his son Thrasydaeus, who, however, unlike Theron 
himself, oppressed the citizens and won their hatred. 

Meanwhile Gelon died, and left the fruits of his enterprise Death of 

and statesmanship to be enjoyed by his brother Hieron. While een Pehic: 
Hieron was to have the sovereign power, Gelon desired that of Pig 
Polyzalus, whom he ordered to marry his widow Damareta, */° ?“ 
should have the supreme command of the Syracusan army. 
The idea of this dual system was unwise; and it necessarily 
led to fraternal discord. Polyzalus was popular at Syracuse, 
and his double connexion with Theron secured him the sup- 
port of that tyrant. To Hieron he seemed a dangerous rival, 
and in the end he was compelled to seek refuge at Acragas. 
This led to an open breach between Hieron and Theron, but 
it did not come to actual war, and it is said that the lyric poet 
Simonides, who was a favourite at both courts, acted as peace- 
maker. War between the two chief cities of Sicily did not 
come till after Theron’s death, and then it brought freedom to 
Acragas. 

Hieron may be said to have completed the work of Himera Hieron 
by the defeat which he inflicted upon the Etruscans at Cyme. (4/4 tie 
The Etruscans were the other rival power which, besides the 
Carthaginians, threatened the “Greater Greece” of the west. 

The possession of the northern outpost of Hellas on the Italian 

coast, the colony of Cyme, was one of the great objects of 
Etruscan politics; and, three or four years after the accession of 
Hieron, Cyme was pressed hard by a Tuscan squadron. Hieron Buttle of 
was a statesman of a sufficiently large view to answer the yi 
Cymaen prayer for help. The Syracusan fleet sailed to the 
spot and defeated the besiegers. From this time the Etruscan 
power rapidly declined and ceased to menace the development 
of western Greece. From the booty Hieron sent a bronze 
helmet to Olympia; and this precious memorial of one of the 
glorious exploits of Greece is now in the great London collection 
of antiquities. More precious still is thé song in which Pindar 5, 


of Thebes immortalised the victory. Pythian, 


is on 8 
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It is perhaps from the hymns of Pindar that we win the 
most lively impression of the wealth and culture of the courts of 
Sicily in the fifth century. Pindar, like other illustrious poets 
of the day, Simonides and Bacchylides, and Aeschylus, visited 
Sicily, to bask in the smiles, and receive the gifts, of the tyrant. 


Victories of The lord of Syracuse—or king, as he aspired to be styled — 
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sent his race-horses and chariots to contend in the great games 
at Olympia and Delphi, and he employed the most gifted lyric 
poets to celebrate these victories in lordly odes. Pindar and 
Bacchylides were sometimes set to celebrate the same victory 
in rival strains. These poets give us an impression of the 
luxury and magnificence of the royal courts and the generosity 
of the royal victors. Syracuse, on whose adornment her tyrants 
could spend the Punic spoils, and Acragas, “fairest of the cities 
of men,” seemed wonderful to the visitors from elder Greece. 
Yet amid all their own magnificence and amid their absorbing 
political activity, the princes of this younger western world 
coveted above all things that their names should be glorious 
in the mother-country. They still looked to the holy place of 
Delphi as the central sanctuary of the world, and they enriched 
it with costly dedications. The golden tripod, which Gelon 
and his brothers dedicated from Punic treasure, became, like 
the other golden things of Delphi, the loot of robbers; but we 
are reminded of that fraternal union by a precious bronze 
charioteer, which was dug up recently in the ruins of the 
Delphic sanctuary. It was dedicated by Polyzalus, perhaps 
in honour of a Pythian victory. 

It were easy to be blinded by the outward show of these 
princely tyrants, which the genius of Pindar has invested with 
a certain dignity. But Pindar, himself born of a noble family, 
cherished the ideas and prejudices of a bygone generation. He 
belonged to a class, he wrote chiefly for a class, whose day 
was past: nobles whose sole aim in life was to win victories 
at the public games. These men were out of sympathy with 
the new ideas and the political tendencies of their own age ; 
they were belated survivals of an earlier society. Pindar 
sympathised with them. He liked aristocracies best; he 
accepted monarchy even in the form of tyranny; but democracy 
he regarded as the rule of a mob’s passions. The despots of 
Sicily and Cyrene supported the national games of Greece, and 
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that was in truth their great merit in the eyes of the poet. 
The chariot-race, the athletic contests, seen in the midst of a 
gay crowd, then the choral dance and song in honour of the 
victory, and the carouse, in the hall perhaps of some noble 
Aeginetan burgher, these were “the delightful things in 
Hellas” which to Pindar were the breath of life. He was 
religious to the heart’s core; and all these things were invested 
with the atmosphere of religion. But allowing for this, we 
feel that he takes the games too seriously, and that when 
Aeschylus was wrestling with the deep problems of life and 
death, the day was past for regarding an Olympian victory as 
the grandest thing in the world. We must not be beguiled 
by Pindar’s majestic art into ascribing to the tyrants any high 
moral purpose. It was enough that they should aspire to an 
Olympian crown, and incur the necessary outlay, and seek im- 
mortality from the poet’s craft; the poet could hardly dare to 
demand a higher purpose. 

Fair as the outside of a Syracusan state might seem to a 
favoured visitor who was entertained in the tyrant’s palace, 
underneath there was no lack of suspicion and oppression. 

The system of spies which Hieron organised to watch the lives 

of private citizens, tells its own tale. One of his most despotic 

acts was his dealing with the city of Catane. He deported all Pounde- 
the inhabitants of Leontini, peopled the place with new yen 
citizens, and gave it the name of Aetna. His motive was 
partly vanity, partly selfish prudence. He aspired to be 
remembered and worshipped as the founder of a city; and he 

also intended Aetna to be a stronghold of refuge to himself or 

his dynasty, in case a day of jeopardy should come. His son 
Deinomenes was installed as “King of Aetna.” But the 
Dorian city of Aetna, so cruelly founded, though it was 
celebrated in lofty phrases by Pindar and had the still higher 
honour of supplying the motive of a play of Aeschylus, had but 

a short duration ; it was soon to become Catane again. 

At Acragas, the mild rule of Theron seems to have secured the 
love and trust of his fellow-citizens; but at Himera he showed 
what a tyrant might do, by slaughtering without any mercy 
those who had showed their discontent at the rule of his son, — ; 
Neither the Syracusan nor the Acragantine dynasty endured ore 
long. After Theron’s death Thrasydaeus misruled Acragas, as 472-1 2.0. 
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he had already misruled Himera. But for some unknown 

reason he had the folly to go to war with Hieron, who dis- 

comfited him in a hard-fought battle. This defeat led to his 

fall. Himera became independent, and Acragas adopted a free 

constitution. The deliverance of Syracuse came about five 

years later. When Hieron died, his brother Thrasybulus took 

the reins of government, and, being a less able and dexterous 

ruler than Hieron, he soon excited a revolution by his 

executions and confiscations. The citizens rose in a mass, and, 

obtaining help from other Sicilian cities, besieged the tyrant 

and his mercenaries in Syracuse. He was ultimately forced to 

surrender and retired into private life in a foreign land. Thus 

the tyranny at Syracuse came to an end, and the feast of 

Hleutheria was founded to preserve the memory of the dawn 

of freedom. 
The rule of the despots seems to have wiped out the old | 

feud between the nobles and the commons. But a new strife | 

arose instead. The old citizens, nobles and commons alike, 

distrusted the new citizens, whom Gelon had gathered together 

from all quarters. A civil war broke out; for some time, the 

old citizens were excluded from both the Island and Achradina; 

but in the end all the strangers were driven out, and the 

democracy of Syracuse was securely established. One good 

thing the tyrants had done. They had obliterated the class 

distinctions which had existed before them ; and thus the cities 

could now start afresh on the basis of political equality for all. 

The next half-century was a period of weal and prosperity for 

the republics of Sicily, especially for the greatest among them, 

Syracuse and Acragas, and for Selinus, freed from the 

Phoenician yoke. At Acragas the free people carried to com- 

pletion the works which their beneficent tyrant had begun. 

The stately row of temples along the southern wall belongs 

to this period. “It was a grand conception to line the southern 

wall, the wall most open to the attacks of mortal enemies, with 

this wonderful series of holy places of the divine protectors 

of the city. It was a conception due, we may believe, in the 

first instance, to Theron, but which the democracy fully 

entered into and carried out.”’ But her sacred buildings 

brought less glory to Acragas than the name of the most 


1 Freeman. 


illustrious of her sons. “The fon and philosopher Empedocles 


Em- 


was reared in what he describes as the “great town above the 2% 


yellow river of Acragas.” He was not only a profound 
philosopher, an inspired poet, a skilful physician, but he had 
lent his hand to the reform of the constitution of his city. 
Unhappily his personality is lost in the dense covert of legends 
which quickly grew up around him. The true Empedocles 
who, banished from his home, died quietly in the Peloponnesus, 
becomes the seer and magician who hurled himself into the 
bowl of Aetna that he might become a god. A god indeed he 
proclaims himself to be, going about from city to city, crowned 
with Delphic wreaths, and worshipped by men and women. 

_ For a time indeed the Siceliots were threatened with a 
remarkable danger, the revival of the native power of the 
Sicels. This revival was entirely due to the genius of one 
man, and the danger’ disappeared on his death. Ducetius 7, 


organised a federation of the Sicel towns, and aspired to bring () 
Menaenum 


5 


the Greek cities under Sicel rule. He displayed his talent in 
the foundation of new cities, which survived the failure of his 
schemes. His first settlement was on the hill-top of Menaenum, 
overlooking the sacred lake and temple of the Palici. As his 
power and ambitions grew, he descended from the hill and 
founded Palica close to the national sanctuary, to be the 
political capital of the nation. He captured Aetna, gained 
a victory over the Acragantines and Syracusans, but was 
subsequently defeated by Syracuse, and on this defeat his 
followers deserted him, and the fabric which he had reared 
collapsed. He boldly took refuge himself at the altar in the 
Syracusan market-place; his case was debated in the Assembly ; 
and by an act of clemency, which we might hardly expect, he was 
spared and sent to Corinth. Five years later we find him 
again in Sicily, engaged in the congenial work of founding a 
third city, Kalé Akté or Fairshore, on the northern coast, with 
the approbation of Syracuse, It is uncertain whether he 
dreamed of repeating his attempt at a national revival or had 
become convinced that the fortune of the Sicel lay in Helleniza- 
tion. His foundations were more abiding than those of 
Hieron; one of them, Mineo, survives to-day. The career 
of Ducetius exhibited the decision of destiny that the Greek 
was to predominate in the island of the Sicels. 
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Sect. 12. Reticgious MovEMENTS IN THE SIXTH CENTURY ; 


In the latter part of the sixth century, the expansion of the — 
Persian power had suspended a stone of Tantalus over Hellas, 
and it seemed likely that Greek civilisation might be submerged _ 
in an oriental monarchy. We have seen how Greek generals, 
Greek spearmen, and Greek seamen averted this calamity. 
We have now to see how another danger was averted, a danger — 
which, though it is not like the Persian invasion written large 
on the face of history, threatened Greece with a no less terrible 
disaster. This danger lay in the dissemination of a new religion, 
which, if it had gained the upper hand, as at one time it seemed 
likely to do, would have pressed with as dead and stifling a 
weight upon Greece as any oriental superstition. Spiritually 
the Greeks might have been annexed to the peoples of the 
Orient. 

The age of Solon witnessed not only a social and political 
movement among the masses in various parts of Greece, but 
also an intellectual and spiritual stirring. There was an 
intellectual dissatisfaction with the theogony of Hesiod as an 
explanation of the origin of the world; and the natural 
philosophy of Thales and his successors came into being in 
Ionia. But there was also a moral dissatisfaction with the 
tales of religious mythology, as they were handed down by the 
epic bards; and this feeling took the form of interpreting and 
modifying them, so as to make them conform to ethical ideals. 
The poet Stesichorus was a pioneer in this direction, and it 
was he who first imported into the legend of the house of 
Atreus—the murder of Agamemnon by his wife, and the 
murder of Clytaemnestra by her son—the terrible moral 
significance which Aeschylus and the Attic tragedians after- 
wards made so familiar. Further than this, men began to feel 
a craving for an existence after death, and intense curiosity 
about the world of shades, and a desire for personal contact 
with the supernatural. Both the scientific and the religions 
movements have the same ohject—to solve the mystery of 
existence; but the religious craving demanded a short road 
and immediate satisfaction. The craving led to the propagation 
of a new religion, which began to spread about the middle of 


sixth century. We know not where it originally took 

shape, but Attica became its most active centre, and it was 

propagated to western Hellas beyond the sea. Based partly 

on the wild Thracian worship of Dionysus, this religion was 

called Orphic from Orpheus, poet and priest, who was supposed 
_ to have been born in Thrace and founded the bacchic rites ; 
and it exercised a deep influence over not only the people at 
large, but even the thinkers of Greece. The Orphic teachers 
elaborated a theology of their own; a special doctrine of the 
future world; peculiar rites and peculiar rules of conduct. 
But they took up into their system, so far as possible, the old 
popular beliefs. The Orphic religion might almost be described 
as based on three institutions: the worship of Dionysus, the 
mysteries connected with the gods of the underworld, and the 
itinerant prophets; but Dionysus, the underworld, and the art 
of the seer and purifier, all acquired new significance in the light 
of the Orphic theology. 

It was perhaps as early as the eighth century that the 
worship of Dionysus was introduced into northern Greece, and 
various legends record the opposition which was at first offered 
to the reception of the stranger. His orgies spread, especially 
in Boeotia and Attica. The worshippers gathered at night on 
the mountains, by torchlight, with deer-skins on their shoulders 
and long ivy-wreathed wands in their hands, and danced 
wildly to the noise of cymbals and flutes. Men and women 
tore and devoured the limbs of the sacred victims. They 
desired to fall, and they often fell, especially the women, into 
a sort of frenzied ecstasy, in which their souls were thought to 
be in mystic communion with Dionysus. It was probably the 
influence of the Dionysiac worship that induced the Delphic 
god | to give his oracles through the mouth of a woman cast 
into a state of divine frenzy. 

Men could also deal with the supernatural world through 
the mediation of seers. Wise men and women, called bakids 
and sibyls, attached to no temple or sanctuary, travelled about 
and made their livelihood by prophesying, purifying, and 
healing. They practised these three arts through their intimacy 


1 Dionysus was worshipped from of old at Delphi, and was identified with 
Apollo. This identity comes out strikingly in the hymn to Dionysus Paean by 
a Locrian poet (388 B.c.), recently discovered at Delphi. 
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with the invisible world of spirits; to which the causes of 


disease and uncleanness were ascribed. Epimenides was one 
of the most famous and powerful of these wizards; we saw 
how he was called upon to purify Athens. 

Mysteries, connected with the cult of the deities of the 
underworld, supplied another means of approaching the super- 
natural. The Homeric bards of Ionia may have lived in a 
society where life yielded so many pleasures that men could 
look forward with equanimity and resignation to that colourless 
existence in the grey kingdom of Persephone, which is described 
in the epics. But the conditions of life were very different in 
the mother-country in the seventh century. The strife for 
existence was hard, and the Boeotian poet must have echoed 
the groans of many a wretched wight when he cried 


The earth is full of ills, of ills the sea. » 


It was a time when men were ready to entertain new views of 
a future world, suggesting hopes that a tolerable existence, 
unattainable here, might await them there. These new hopes 
which began to take shape in the course ofthe seventh century 
were naturally connected with the religion of the deities of the 


underworld. In Homer we find Persephone as queen in the 


realm of the ghosts, but we meet there no hint of a connexion 
between her worship and that of Demeter, the goddess of the 
fruits of the earth. But as the earth which yields the susten- 
ance of men’s life also receives men into her bosom when they 
die, Demeter and Persephone came to be associated in many 
local cults throughout Greece, and there grew up the legend of 
the rape of Persephone, which was specially developed at 
Eleusis and was the subject of the Eleusinian Hymn to Demeter, 
composed in the seventh century. At Eleusis this chthonian 
cult acquired a peculiar character by the introduction of a new 
doctrine touching the state of souls in the life beyond the 
grave. 

In the days of Eleusinian independence, the kings them- 
selves were the priests of the two goddesses. When Eleusis 
became part of the Athenian state, the Eleusinian worship was 
made part of the Athenian state-religion; a temple of the two 
goddesses was built under the Acropolis and called the 
Eleusinion ; and the Eleusinian Mysteries became one of the 


———— 7 
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chief festivals of the Attic year, conducted by the king. The 
Mysteries, which were probably of a very simple nature in the 
seventh century, were subsequently transformed under Athenian 
influence. Two points in this transformation are especially to 
be noted. The old Eleusinian king Triptolemus is made more (1) Tripto- 
prominent, and is revered as the founder of agriculture, sent “””* 
abroad by Demeter herself to sow seed and instruct folk in the 
art. But far more important is the association of the cult of 
Tacchus with the Eleusinian worship. Jacchus was a god (2)Jacchus. 
of the underworld, who had a shrine in Athens. In the 
Mysteries he was borne to Eleusis and solemnly received there 
every year. He was originally distinct from the mystic 
Dionysus, with whom he was afterwards identified. 

The Mysteries seem to have consisted of a representation The rites 
in dumb show of the story of Persephone and Demeter. Mystic % 4“: 
spells were uttered at certain moments in the spectacle, and 
certain sacred gear was exhibited. There was no explanation 
of any system of doctrine; the initiated were seers not hearers. 
When the scheme of the Mysteries was fully developed, the 
order of the festival, which took place in September, was on 
this wise.t On the first day, the cry was heard in the streets 
of Athens— 


Seaward, O mystae, mystae, to the sea! 


And the initiated went down to the shore and cleansed them- 
selves in the sea water. Hence the day was called ddade 
ptora. The next two days were occupied with offerings and 
ceremonies at Athens, and on the fourth, the image of Iacchus 

was taken forth from his shrine and carried in solemn pro- 
cession along the Sacred Way, over Mount Aegaleos to Eleusis. (By the 
The Mystae, as they went, sang the song of Iacchus, and reached a raphae,) 
the temple of the goddesses, under the Eleusinian acropolis, 

late at night, by the light of torches. The great day was when 

they assembled in the Hall of Initiation, and sat around on the (Zele- 
tiers of stone-seats. The Hierophant, who always. belonged to eas 
the Eleusinian royal family of the Eumolpids, displayed the 
secret things of the worship. Beside him the Torch-holder, 

the Herald, and the Priest of the Altar, conducted the mystic 


1 The feast of the greater Mysteries is referred to. The lesser Mysteries were 
celebrated early in the year at Agrae, a suburb of Athens. 
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ceremonies. The Mysteries are mysterious still, so far as most 
of the details are concerned. Yet we may perhaps say that no 
definite dogma was taught, no systematic interpretation was 

(ra laid on the legends; but the “ acts” were calculated to arouse 

Spéuera-) men’s hopes, mysterious enough to impress their imaginations, 
and vague enough to suggest to different minds different 
significances. The rites gave to many an assurance of future 
weal and even to harder reasoners a certain sense of possibilities 
in the unknown. And it was believed that the Mystae had 
an advantage over the uninitiated not only here but hereafter, 
—an interest as it were with the powers of the other world. 
So it is said in the old Eleusinian Hymn: 


Bliss hath he won whoso these things hath seen, 
Among all men upon the earth that go ; 

But they to whom those sights have never been 
Unveiled have other dole of weal and woe, 

Even dead, shut fast within the mouldy gloom below. 


The Eleusinian Mysteries became Panhellenic. All Greeks, 
not impure through any pollution, were welcome to the rites 
of initiation; women were not excluded by their sex, nor slaves 
by their condition. It is probable that the development of the 
Mysteries owed a good deal to the Pisistratids ; and the ground 
plan of the Hall of Ceremonies, which was erected in their 
time, can be traced at Eleusis. 


Sect. 13. SPREAD OF THE ORPHIC RELIGION 


Orphic The Orphic teachers promulgated a new theory of the 
cosmogony. creation of the world—a theory which may have derived some 
suggestions from Babylonia. They taught that Time was the 
original principle; that then Ether and Chaos came into 
being ; that out of these two elements Time formed a silver 
egg, from which sprang the first-born of the gods, Phanes god 
of light; the development of the world is the self-revelation 
of Phanes. It was necessary to bring this cosmogony into 
connexion with Greek theology. Accordingly, Zeus swallows 
Phanes and thereby becomes the original force from which the 
Myth of world has to be developed anew. The Thracian god, Dionysus 


Dionysus P 
Zagreus. Zagreus, is the son of Zeus and Persephone 


and thus closely 
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, as ae cee). eel oe 
connected with the underworld. Zeus gives him the kingdom 
0. f the universe, while he is still a boy ; but he is pursued by the sy 
. ‘Titans, and when, after many escapes, he takes the shape of a 

bull, he is rent in pieces by them, but Athena saves his heart. 

Zeus swallows it, and afterwards brings forth the new Dionysus. 
The Titans, still wet with the blood of their victim, he strikes Origin of 
with lightning, and the race of men springs from their ashes.’ 
So that the nature of men is compact of Titanic and Dionysiac 
elements, good and bad. The motive of the myth was to 
awaken in the human. soul a consciousness of its divine 
origin, and help it on its way back to the divine state. To 


escape from the prison or tomb of the body, to become free * 
from the Titanic elements, penalties and purifications are : 


necessary, and the soul has to pass through a cycle of incar- 
nations. In the intervals between these incarnations which 
. recur at fixed times the soul exists in ‘the kingdom of Hades. 
To attain a final deliverance, a man must live ascetically aceord- 
ing to rules which the Orphics prescribed, and be initiated in 
the orgies of Dionysus. They prescribed abstinence from animal 
food, and imposed necessary ceremonies of purification. They 
taught the doctrine of judgment after death, and rewards and 
punishments in Hades, according to men’s deeds in the body. 
Thus the Orphics reintroduced, as it were, into Greece the 
Thracian Dionysus, who seemed almost another god when 
brought face to face with the Dionysus who had been hellenized 
and sobered since his admission into the society of the Greek 
gods of Olympus. They adopted and developed the ideas of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries; and in a poem on the Descent of 
Orpheus into Hades they described the geography of the 
underworld. They also aspired to take the place of the old 
prophets and purifiers; and they sought out and collected the 
oracles which those prophets had disseminated. Their doctrines 
were published in poems which were intended to supersede 
the Theogony of Hesiod; and the surviving fragments of these 
works show more poetical power than the compositions of the 
later successors of Homer. 


The Orphic religion found a welcome at Athens, and was The 
Pigi : , “tH > Orphics in 
encouraged by Pisistratus and his sons. Onomacritus, one of (7./" 
the most eminent Orphic teachers, reputed the author of a Onoma- 


‘ si Sige athe . snap Cris. 
poem on the “Rites of Initiation,” won great credit and influence 
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at the court of the tyrants. It was supposed that he took part 
in preparing the new edition of Homer; and certainly a splen- 
did passage of Orphic origin was introduced into the episode 
of the visit of Odysseus to the world of shades. But another 
interpolation is said to have led to the banishment of Ono- 
macritus; he was detected in making additions of his own to 
a collection of ancient oracles, which were ascribed to the 
mythical poet Musaeus. 

The Orphic doctrines were taken up by a man of genius, 
Pythagoras of Samos, who went to Italy and settled at Croton, 
where he was well received. His philosophy had two sides, 
the philosophic and the religious. He made important dis- 
coveries in mathematics and the theory of music; he recognised 
the spherical form of the earth, and his astronomical researches 
led to a considerable step, taken by his followers, in the direc- 
tion of the Copernican system—the distinction of real and 
apparent motions. The Pythagoreans knew that the motion 
of the sun round the earth was only apparent, but they did 
not discover the revolution of the earth on its axis. They 
conceived a fire in the centre of the universe, round which the 
earth turns in twenty-four hours; the five known planets also 
revolving round it; and the moon and the sun, in a month and 
a year respectively. We never see the fire, because we live on 
the side of the earth which is always turned away from it. The 
whole world is warmed and lit from that fire—the “hearth of 
the universe.” Pythagoras sought to explain the world, spiritual 
and material, by numbers; and, though he could plausibly de- 
fend the idea in general, its absurdity was evident when carried 
out in detail. 

At Croton he founded a religious sect or brotherhood, 
organised according to strict rules. The most important 
doctrine was the transmigration of souls, and the ascetic mode 
of life corresponded to that of the Orphic sects. In fact, the 
Pythagoreans were practically an Orphic community. Their 
brotherhood, which did not exclude women, obtained adherents 
not only in Croton but in the neighbouring cities, and won a 
decisive political influence in Italiot Greece. But this influence 
was exerted solely in the interests of oligarchy; it would seem 
indeed that the nobles became members of the religious organisa- 
tion, in order to use it as an instrument of political power. It 


, 


— 


_against the government and ee the Pythagorean order. 


was during the aeeeeny of the Pythagoreans that a war broke War of 


out between Croton and its neighbour Sybaris, which was then S!7* 


and 


subject to a tyranny. The men of Croton harboured the exiles Croton. 


whom Telys, the despot of Sybaris, drove out, and refused his 

demand for their surrender. Telys led forth a large host; a 

battle was fought; and the Sybarites were routed. Then the Destruc- 

victors captured Sybaris and utterly blotted it out. New cities eee re 
were to arise near the place; one was for a few months to 511-10. | : 
resume its name; but the old Sybaris, which had become pro- F 
verbial throughout Greece for its wealth and luxury, disappeared ; 
so completely that its exact site is unknown. The destruction 

of the rival city was the chief exploit of the Pythagorean 

oligarchy of Croton; but a strong opposition arose in Croton 


Pythagoras himself found it prudent to escape from the struggle Pytha- 

by leaving Croton, and he ended his life at Metapontion. The ibe 
democratic party was led by Cylon, but the Cylonians did not ¢. 510-9 (2). 
get the upper hand till more than half a century had passed ; 

and the Pythagorean order flourished in Croton and the neigh- 

bouring cities. At length a sudden blow dissolved their power. suppres- 
One day forty brethren were assembled at Croton in the house pss ree 
of Milon. Their opponents set the building on fire, and only goreans, 
two escaped. It was a signal for a general persecution through- “ oot 
out Italy ; everywhere the members of the society were put to 


death or banished. 


At the time of the fall of the Pythagoreans, the Orphic 
religion was no longer a danger to Greece. It was otherwise 
in the lifetime of Pythagoras himself. Then it seemed as if 
the Orphic doctrines had been revealed as the salvation which 
men’s minds craved; and, if those doctrines had taken firm 
hold of Greece, all the priesthoods of the national temples 
would have admitted the new religion, become its ministers, 
and thereby exercised an enormous sacerdotal power. Nor 
would the Orphic teachers have failed, if there had not been a 
powerful antidote to counteract their mysticism. Even as it 
was, they exercised a permanent influence, stimulating the 
imaginations of poets, like Aeschylus and Pindar, and diffusing 
a vivid picture of the world of Hades, which has affected all 


subsequent literature. 
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The antidote to the Orphic religion was the philosophy of 


Ionia. In Asiatic Greece, that religion never took root; and 
most fortunately the philosophical movement—the separation 
of science from theology, of “cosmogony ” from “ theogony ”— 
had begun before the Orphic movement was disseminated. 


_ Europe is deeply indebted to Ionia for having founded philo- 


sophy ; but that debt is enhanced by the fact that she thereby 
rescued Greece from the tyranny of a religion interpreted by 


priests. We have met Thales and Anaximander already, — 


Pythagoras, although he and his followers made important 


advances in science, threw his weight into the scale of mysticism; _ 


affected by both the religious and the philosophical movements, 
he sought to combine them; and in such unions the mystic 
element always wins the preponderance. But there were 
others who pursued, undistracted, the paths of reason, and 
among these the most eminent and influential were Xeno- 
phanes and Heraclitus. 

No man was more active in the cause of reason than 
Xenophanes of Colophon, who, after the Persian subjugation 
of Ionia, migrated to Elea, where he died in extreme old age. 
But he spent his long life in wandering about the world, and 
none saw and heard more of many lands and many men than 
he. The feeble resistance of Ionia to the invader had disgusted 
him with the Greeks, and produced a reaction in his mind 
against their religion and their ideals. His experience of 
many lands helped him to cast away national prejudices, and 
he spent his strength in warring against received opinions. In 
the first place he attacked the orthodox religion and showed 
up the irrational side of gods made in the image of men. If 
oxen or horses or lions, he said, had hands to make images of 
their gods, they would fashion them in the shape of oxen, 
horses, and lions. In the next place, he protested against the 
accepted teachers of the Greeks, the poets Homer and Hesiod, 
whom Greece regarded as inspired. All they have taught 
men, he said, is theft, adultery, and mutual deceit. Again, he 
ridiculed the conventional ideals of Greek life, the ideal, for 
instance, of the athlete. He deprecated the folly which showed 


- . : 


at honours to a victor in a race or a contest. “Our wisdom 
setter than the strength of human animals and horses.” He 
carried about and spread his revolutionary ideas from city to 
city in the guise of a musician, attended by a slave with a 
cithern. But he was not merely destructive; he had some- 
thing to put in the place of the beliefs which he overthrew. 
He constructed a philosophy of which the first principle was 
god—not like mortals in either form or mind—which he 
identified with the whole cosmos, and which was thus material, 
existing in space, and not excluding the existence of particular 
subordinate gods animating nature. He was also distinguished 
as a geologist; he drew conclusions from fossils as to the past 
history of the earth. As a fearless thinker, seeking to break 
through national prejudices, he is one of the most attractive of 
the pioneers of Greek thought. 
But what especially concerns us here is that Xenophanes 
“rejected Orpheus as utterly as he rejected Hesiod. He would 
have nothing to do with mysticism and divine revelation ; he 
i regarded the Orphic priests as impostors, and he inveighed 
strongly against Pythagoras. We can hardly over-value his 
services in thus actively fighting the battle of reason, and 
diffusing ideas which counteracted not only the comparatively 
harmless superstitions of the vulgar but also the more serious 
and subtle danger of the Orphic religion. Long before he 
died, Greek philosophy had become a living power which no 
religion would stifle, a waxing force which would hinder 
sacerdotalism from ever turning back the stream of progress. 


The rationalism of Xenophanes affected Heraclitus of Heraclitus. 


Ephesus, a man of very different temper. Heraclitus heartily 
despised the vulgar—he was an aristocrat in politics—and he 
wrote in a hard style, for the few. In old age he retreated to 
the woods to end his life, having deposited the book of his 
philosophy in the temple of Artemis. A man of greater genius 
than any of the Ionian philosophers who preceded him, he 
thought out the “doctrine of the flux,’ which exercised an 
immense influence on his successors. This principle was the 
constant change in all things; existence is change; “ we are 
and we are not.” But the process of change observes a certain 
law; nature has her measures ; and thus, while he had de- 
veloped the doctrine of relativity-—“ good and bad,” he said, 
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“are the same”—he had a basis for ethics. His influence 
was both subversive and conservative, according as one took 
hold of the doctrine of the flux or the fixed law of the 
world. 

The pantheistic principle of Xenophanes was taken up at 
Elea by Parmenides, who gave it a new metaphysical meaning. 
He assumed an eternal unchanging Being, and treated it with 
the scientific method which he learned from the Pythagoreans. 
One of the most important services of Parmenides and his 
followers was their argument that sense is deceptive and leads 
us into self-contradiction. Here, they said, was the capital 
error of Heraclitus, who founded his system on the senses. 

With Parmenides and Heraclitus, philosophy in the strict 
sense, metaphysics, as we call it, was fully founded. We have 
not to pursue the development here; but we have to realise 
that the establishment of the study of philosophy was one of 
the most momentous facts in the history of the Greeks. It 
meant the triumph of reason over mystery; it led to the dis- 
crediting of the Orphic movement; it ensured the free political 
and social progress of Hellas. A danger averted without noise 
or bloodshed, not at a single crisis but in the course of many 
years, is a danger which soon ceases to be realised; and it is 
perhaps hard to imagine that in the days of Pisistratus the 
religion which was then moving Greece, and especially Attica, 
bid fair to gain a dominant influence and secure a fatal power 
for the priests. The Delphic priesthood had, doubtless, an 
instinct that the propagation of the Orphie doctrines might 
ultimately redound to its own advantage. Although the new 
religion had arisen when the aristocracies were passing away 
and had addressed itself to the masses, it is certain that, if it 
had gained the upper hand, it would have lent itself to the 
support of aristocracy and tyranny. The tyrants of Athens 
might have made an Orphic priesthood an useful instrument 
of terror; and the brotherhood of Pythagoras was an unmistak- 
able lesson to Greece what the predominance of a religious 
order was likely to mean. 

We may say, with propriety, that a great peril was averted 
from Greece by the healthful influence of the immortal thinkers 
of Ionia. But this, after all, is only a superficial way of 
putting the fact. If we look deeper, we see that the victory 


he 
trine: { imply the ex- 
[ | irit, whic y sought its highest _ 
s Pestactins in ‘the full expansion eee powers in the free 
light of reason. — 
4 The sixth century, the most critical period in the mental ee 
development of the Greeks, came to be known afterwards as phe: 
he age of the Seven Sages! The national instinct for shap- 
ing legends chose out a number of men who had made some 
impression by their justice and prudence, and, regardless of 
dates, invented an ideal community among them, as if they . 
had formed a sort of college; and brought them into con- 
nexion with great people, like Lydian kings. Periander, the 
tyrant of Corinth, was curiously added to the list, which 
included Solon and Thales. To them were attributed wise iz 
maxims like “ Know thyself,” “ Avoid excess,” “It is hard to 
be virtuous.” The spirit, which the legend ascribes to these 
sages and which the lives of Solon and Pittacus displayed, 
‘ reflects the wisdom, which sought to solve, or rather to evade, 

the everlasting problem of the discrepancy between man’s ideal 

of justice and the actual ordering of the world, by enjoining a 

life of moderation. But it is not without significance that, 
__ when the Orphic agitation had abated, Greece should have en- 
_ shrined the worldly wisdom of men who stood wholly aloof 
from mystic excitements and sought for no revelation, in the 

fiction of the Seven Sages. 


1 Solon, Periander, Chilon of Sparta, Pittacus, Bias, es Cleobulus of 
Lindus. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 


Sect. 1. THe Position oF SPARTA AND CAREER OF PAUSANIAS 


THE Persian war, in its effects on Greece, illustrates the opera- 
tion of a general law which governs human societies. Pressure — 
from without, whether on a nation or a race, tends to promote 
unity and cohesion within. In the case of a nation the danger 
of foreign attack increases the sense of unity among individual 
citizens and strengthens the central power. In the case of a 
race, it tends to weld the individual communities into a nation 
or a federation. In the latter case, the chance of realising a 
complete or permanent unity depends partly on the strength 
and the duration of the external pressure, partly upon the 
degree of strength in the instinct for independence which has ~ 
hitherto hindered the political atoms from cohesion. The 
Persian danger produced a marked tendency towards unity, 
but the pressure was acute only for a few years, and lasted in 
any form only for a few decades; and therefore that tendency 
was arrested, and the instinct for independence resumed its un- 
contested sway, before any scheme of Panhellenic federal govern- 
ment had become necessary. On the coast of Asia, where the 
danger was permanent, an union came into existence. 

Now on these principles a philosopher might have predicted 
that an Hellenic union, whether whole or partial, whether of 
short or of long duration, would follow the repulse of the 
Persians; he might have predicted that such a great joint 
effort would react upon the domestic development of the 
victorious peoples. But no one could have foreseen what 


pee BEES ON SAE Rae foieg s wile Ae 
e the union would take or how the reaction would be 
directed. The course of Grecian affairs entered upon a new 
and unexpected way. For the last forty years, Sparta had 


_ become the head of a Peloponnesian League, and had inter- 
vened with effect in Greek affairs beyond the limits of the 
Peloponnesus. Her headship in the common resistance to 
Persia was recognised without murmur or dispute by the allies 
of northern Greece; in fact, her peninsular league may be said 
to have widened into the Panhellenic confederacy of the 
Isthmus. Her admirals had been commanders-in-chief at 
Salamis and at Mycale; and, if it were said that those naval 
victories could not be ascribed to Lacedaemonian skill or enter- 
prise, Sparta could point to Thermopylae where her king had 
; been gloriously defeated, to Cithaeron where her general and 
: 
: 


her spearsmen had won what was after all the decisive contest 
of the war. A political prophet would therefore have been 
tempted to predict that Sparta, universally acknowledged 
before the war to be the leading state of Greece, would after 
the war be able to convert leadership into dominion. A great 
national enterprise, conducted under her auspices to a splendid 
conclusion, must immensely increase the moral strength of her 
position, and might justly stimulate her ambition; moral 
power, by dexterous management, can soon be converted into 
material strength; in short, after the battle of Plataea, the 
Greek world seemed to lie at Sparta’s feet. If such calculations 
were made, they were doomed to disappointment. Lacedaemon 
had not the means, and the Lacedaemonian government had not 
the brains or the spirit to create the means, of carrying out an 
effective imperial policy. 


been the predominant power in continental Greece. She had Zhe 


For a state which aspired to a truly imperial position in not « sea- 
- ; . + 4 power ; 
Greece must inevitably be a sea-power. This was determined 7” 


by the geographical and commercial conditions of the Greek 
world. So long as the Asiatic Greeks belonged to the Persian 
dominion, so long as the eastern waters of the Aegean were 
regarded as a Persian sea, Sparta might indeed hold a domi- 
nant position in a Hellas thus restricted. But when the 
world of free Hellenic states once more extended over the 
Aegean to the skirts of Asia and to Thrace, Sparta unless she 
became a sea-power could not extend her influence over this 


her limita- 
tions. 
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larger sea-bound Greece. She might retain her continental 
position, but her prestige must ultimately be eclipsed and her 
power menaced by any city which won imperial authority 
over the islands and coasts of the Aegean. This was what 
happened. 

The Spartans were a people unable to adapt themselves to 
new conditions. ‘Their city, their constitution, their spirit were 
survivals from “mediaeval” Greece. The government was con- 
servative by tradition; reforms were unwelcome; a man of 
exceptional ability was regarded with suspicion. They con- 
tinued to drill their hoplites in the fifth century as they had 
done in the sixth; the formation of a navy would have seemed 
to them as unpractical an idea as an expedition against the 
capital of Persia. And if we follow their conduct of the recent 
war, we see that their policy was petty and provincial. They 


‘had generally acted at the last moment; they had never shown 


History of 
these 
critical 
years 
il-known. 


the power of initiation; their view was so limited by the 
smaller interests of the Peloponnesus that again and again 
they almost betrayed the national cause. Failing to share in 
the progress of Greece, utterly wanting in the imperial instinct 


and the quality of imagination which accompanies it, the city — 


of Lacedaemon was not marked out to achieve a political union 
of the Hellenic states. She was, however, able to prevent a 
rival from achieving it; but not before that rival had com- 
pletely thrown her into the shade. 

Unfortunately the events of the years succeeding the battle 
of Plataea are but very slightly known. Herodotus, who, about 
half a century later, completed the story, compact of fiction 
and history, of the Persian war, ends his work at the capture 
of Sestus. In the meantime the events of that full and 
momentous half-century had not been recorded, except by bits 
and scraps; the dates became confused, the details were 
forgotten ; and, when Thucydides, some years after Herodotus, 
came to investigate the history of this period, the result of his 
research was a meagre narrative, in a very uncertain chrono- 
logical setting. The growth of the Athenian empire is the 
central fact of the period; but before tracing it, we must 


pause—it will not be for long—over the misfortunes of 
Sparta. 


4 
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Pausanias, the son of Cleombrotus, had shown, it must be Career of 
_ allowed, remarkable military ability in conducting the campaign 7?“ 
of Plataea. But his talents as a politician were not equal to 
_ his talents as a general. Leaping into fame by his victory, he 
was led into attempting to play a part for which he was too 
slight a man, and of which his own city, always jealous of her 
distinguished citizens, disapproved. Sparta sent him out, in 
command of a squadron of ships supplied by her allies, to 
continue the work of emancipating the eastern Greeks. He 478 z.c.(?). 
sailed first to Cyprus and was successful in delivering the 
greater part of the island from Persian rule. He then pro- 477 2.0.(?). 
ceeded to Byzantium and expelled the Persian garrison. But 
here his conduct became ambiguous; he began to play a game 
of his own. He connived at the escape of some kinsmen of 
Xerxes who were in the city; and he committed various acts 
of insolence and oppression to the Greeks. He behaved more 
as a tyrant than as a general; and he completely ruined all 
chances that his country had of remaining at the head of the 
confederacy which the Persian invasion had called into being. 
The eastern Greeks placed themselves under the protection 
and headship of Athens. This step was inevitable; the mari- 
time power of Athens marked her out to be leader in the 
prosecution of the war beyond the sea. But the conduct of 
Pausanias at Byzantium may well have been the occasion of the 
formal transference of the leadership of the confederacy from 
Sparta to Athens. At Sparta itself the reports of the doings 
of the general aroused alarm and anxiety. He was recalled to 
answer the charges. It was said that he wore Persian dress, His 
and was attended by an Asiatic bodyguard in his journey eae 
through Thrace. For he had indeed been intriguing with the 
Persian court. The victor of Plataea offered to enslave his 
own city and the rest of Hellas to Xerxes, and to seal 
the compact by marrying his daughter. His overtures were 
welcomed by the Great King; and Pausanias, being a small 
man and elated by vanity, was unable to refrain from betraying, 
in little things, his treacherous designs. The Persian intrigue, recalled 
however, could not at this time be proved against him; he ee tas 
was punished only for some acts of injury which he had done 
to particular persons. He was not sent out again; but he 
subsequently hired a trireme for himself and returned to the 


. Byzantium 
on his own 


. . - , rad 7 $e Bay 
Proceeds to scene of his former intrigues. He resumed possession of 


Byzantium and thus controlled the inner gate of the Euxine; 
and he succeeded almost. immediately in capturing estas 
which gave him control of the outer gate also. This was too 
much for the Athenians who were extending their political and _ 
commercial interests in those regions, and they sent out a 
squadron under Cimon, the son of Miltiades, who recovered | 
Sestus and drove Pausanias out of Byzantium. The Spartan 
government, hearing that he was intriguing in the Troad, sent _ 
a herald commanding him to return home. He obeyed the 
summons, believing that he could compass an acquittal by | 
bribes; but it seems that he was already devising a daring and _ 
dangerous plan against the constitution of his own city. The 
Ephors threw him into prison; but it was difficult to procure 
evidence of his guilt. He was released and challenged inquiry. 
Everybody knew that he had not only negotiated with Persia 
but that he had prepared the way for a revolt of the Helots 
by promising them emancipation. He dreamed of converting 
the Spartan state into a true monarchy. But there were not 
clear enough proofs to act upon, until a confidential servant 
turned informer. Pausanias had entrusted him with a letter 
to Artabazus, but the man, who had noticed that none of the 
messengers who had been previously dispatched on the same 
errand, ever returned, broke the seal and read in the letter the 
order for his death. He showed the letter to the Ephors, and 
they, wishing to have proof against Pausanias from his own 
mouth, contrived a stratagem. A hut with a partition was 
erected at the sanctuary of Taenarus. They concealed them- 
selves in one room and the man remained in the other as a 
suppliant. Pausanias came to discover why he was there; the 
man told him of the letter and reproached him. In the con- 
versation, Pausanias admitted the whole truth But he received 
a hint of his danger and fled to the temple of Athena of the 
Brazen House. He took refuge in a small covered building 
adjoining the shrine. The Ephors had the doors built up and 
starved him to death. As he was dying they brought him 
out, and by the command of the Delphic god he was buried at 


1 This anecdote has its improbabilities. The device would have been difficult 
of execution owing to the long distance of Taenarus from Sparta. Nor is it easy 
to see why the Ephors should hesitate to act on the letter. 


. But the starvation The curse 
w ifn the precincts was an offence against the goddess and te 
brought a curse upon the Spartans. To expiate this they Brawn 
dedicated two brazen statues to Athena of the Brazen House. an 

Though the adventures of Pausanias are of no great con- 2.¢.?). i 
sequence, his career is typical of the Spartan abroad; and it 
throws some light on years of which we know very little. 
The Spartan government had sent out another general to re- sending of 
place Pausanias in the Hellespont, but the allies would have 2°” 
no more dealings with Spartan generals; and Sparta made no 
further attempt to win back the allegiance which the Aegean 
and Asiatic Greeks had transferred to Athens. On the other 
hand, she made some attempts at extending her power on the 
mainland and forming a continental federation. She cast her 
eyes upon Thessaly, and perhaps hoped that if she brought the 
far north under her sway, she could extend her influence 
southward to the Crisaean gulf and form a Lacedaemonian 
empire on the basis of the Amphictionic league of northern 
Greece. She sent forth an army under king Leotychidas, who Zacedae- 
landed in the Pagasaean bay, and showed that he could have saben ie 
easily subjugated the Thessalian states. But like many a against 
Spartan general, he could not resist silver and gold; and the pee ; 
Aleuad princes saved their power by bribing the davaser His 
euilt was evident, and when he returned home he was 
condemned to death. He saved himself by fleeing to Tegea, 
where Athena’s sanctuary was ever the refuge of a Spartan’ 
king in the day of danger. It is possible that Sparta gained 
some influence in Thessaly by this enterprise, in which she 
employed the Peloponnesian fleet ; but she made no conquest. 
Nor did her attempt to reorganise ie Amphictionic federation Lacedae- 
prosper better. She Dero to expel from this league all pba Z 
those states which had joined the Mede—this was aimed at annex the 
Thebes and Thessaly; and even the states which had not (”2!r 
joined the federation against the Mede—this was aimed at pr (476 
Argos. But through ce influence of Themistocles, who re- iiwarteady 
presented Athens, the proposal was thrown out. The activity 7 ds: 
of Themistocles in defeating the designs of Sparta at this period 
is reflected in the story that he induced the Athenians to set 
fire to the Peloponnesian fleet in Thessalian waters. 

Sparta was unable to prosecute any further plans of empire 
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beyond her own peninsula; she was soon compelled to fight 
for her position within the Peloponnesus itself. Argos had 
now recovered somewhat from the annihilating blow which 
had been dealt her by king Cleomenes, and was entering upon 
a new constitutional development which was ultimately to 
shape itself into a democracy. Most of the small towns, which 
had taken advantage of the prostration of their mistress to 
throw off her yoke, such as Hysiae and Orneae, were brought 
back to their allegiance. It might have been harder to cast 
out the slave lords of Tiryns from their Cyclopean fortress ; 
but a prophet from Phigalia came and stirred them up against 
Argos; they took the offensive, endured a defeat, and Tiryns 
was recovered. Thus re-arising, Argos was able to support 
the Arcadian cities in a combination against the power of 
Sparta. She entered into alliance with Tegea, but outside the 
walls of that city the joint forces of the two allies were smitten 


by the hoplites of Lacedaemon. Yet the city was not taken,. 


and the epitaph of the fallen warriors told how “their bravery 
hindered the smoke of blazing Tegea from mounting to the 
sky.” Soon after this we find all the Arcadian cities leagued 
against Sparta,—all except the Mantineans who were never 
ready to join hands with their Tegeate neighbours. This time 
Argos sent no help. The Arcadian league sustained a crushing 
defeat at Dipaea, and Tegea was forced to submit. Thus, 
through the energy of the young king Archidamus, Sparta 
maintained her position, but there were grave causes of anxiety 
for the future. She had to behold the synoecism of the villages 
of Elis into a city with a democratic constitution; that was a 
danger in the west. Regenerate Argos was a danger in the 
east. And even in Arcadia, Sparta was constrained reluctantly 
to recognise the new synoecism of the Mantinean villages, as 
a mark of gratitude to the community for holding aloof from 
the Arcadian league. 

Thus it was not given to Sparta to strike out a new path; 
the Persian war left her much where she was before. She was 
unfitted by her institutions for empire-making; she was a 
jealous and unkind mother to great or ambitious children; and 
the dangers which might menace the constitution from men of 
ability, such as Pausanias and Leotychidas, whom the stress of 
the Persian invasion raised into prominence in the Greek world, 


i 
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occupied her thoughts far more than the prospect of agerandis- 


ing her power. She had, if anything, diminished rather than 
increased her prestige, and she had shown the world that she 
was destined to remain in the old Peloponnesian groove. In 
the meantime another city had been advancing with rapid 
strides along a new path, compassing large enterprises, and 


establishing a large empire. 


SecT. 2. THE CONFEDERACY oF DeEtos 


The lukewarmness of Sparta, exhibited in her failure to 
follow up the battle of Mycale, had induced the Ionian and 
other Asiatic Greeks to place themselves under the leadership 
of Athens. Thus was formed the voluntary confederation on 


which an Athenian empire was to rise. The object was not Con- 
only to protect the rescued cities from reconquest by the 7deracy of 


e 
D 


barbarian, but also to devastate the country of the Great King, Pees 
“inter 
478-7 B.C.) 


in order to obtain by rapine a set-off against the expenses and 
losses of the war. The treasury of the league was established 
in the sacred island of Delos, the ancient centre of Tonian 
worship, and it was hence called the Confederacy of Delos. , 


The recapture of Sestus was its first achievement. p. 350.) 


The league included the Ionian and Aeolian cities of Asia ; 
the islands adjacent to the coast from Lesbos to Rhodes; a 
large number of towns on the Propontis, and some in Thrace ; 
most of the Cyclades; and Euboea except its southern city 
Carystus. It was a league of sea-states, and therefore the 
basis of the contract was that each state should furnish ships 
to the common ‘fleet. But most of the members were small 
and poor; many could not equip more than one or two ships; 
many could do no more than contribute a part of the expense to 
the furnishing of a single galley. To gather together a number 
of small and scattered contingents at a fixed time and place 
was always a matter of difficulty; nor was such a miscellaneous 
armament easily managed. It was therefore arranged that the 
smaller states, instead of furnishing ships, should pay a yearly 
sum of money to a common treasury. It is uncertain how 
the amount of these payments was fixed. It seems probable 
that a calculation was made that all the states, which under- 
took to pay in money, ought to have been able to contribute 
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between them 100 ships; and that the annual sum of 460 
talents was taken as the equivalent of this contribution. Then 
a careful estimate was made of the resources and capacities of 
each city; and that sum was proportionally distributed among — 
them. The valuation of the wealth of the confederate cities 
and the determination of the “contribution” of each was a 
work of great difficulty and responsibility ; and it was devolved 
upon Aristides, whose discretion, and the respect in which he 
was held, fitted him eminently for the task. His valuation 
remained in force for more than fifty years. Thus from the ~ 
very beginning the Confederacy consisted of two kinds of 
members, those who furnished ships and those who paid an 
equivalent in money—a phoros, as it was called; and the 


_second class was far the larger. For besides those who could ~ 


The 
Council. 


only furnish a ship or two, or even part of a ship, many of 
the larger cities preferred the system of money payments, 
which did not oblige their burghers to leave home. The 
tribute was collected by ten Athenian officers, who bore the 
title of Hellenotamiae, “ treasurers of the Greeks.” The Council 
of the Confederates met at Delos, where the treasury was, and 
each member had an equal voice. The large number of votes 
enabled Athens easily to control the proceedings of the 
Council; she could influence the smaller states, and the 
number of these votes overcame the weight of any opposi- 
tion which the larger states could offer. As leader of the 
Confederacy, Athens had the executive entirely in her hands, 
and it was of the highest significance that the treasurers were 
not selected from the whole body of Confederates but were 
Athenian citizens. Thus from the first Athens held in her 
hands the means of gradually, and without any violent revolu- 
tion, transforming the naval union into a naval empire. 

While the name of Aristides is connected most closely with 
the foundation of the Confederacy, there is no doubt that it 
was due to his rival Themistocles that Athens took the tide of 
fortune at the flood. Themistocles had made his city a sea- 
power; and this feat approved him the greatest of all her 
statesmen. He was a man of genius. The most reserved of 
all historians, Thucydides, turns aside to praise his unusual 
natural gifts: his power of divining what was likely to happen, 
and his capacity for dealing with difficult situations. We 
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should have expected that the guidance of the policy of Athens, Position of 
the organisation of the new Confederacy, would have been 2%@”* 


é ; tocles ; he 
; entirely entrusted to Themistocles. Half a century later, ras no 
; when the democratic development of Athens had advanced 27” 


support 
farther, this would probably have been the case. But at this “im. 


time a man without powerful connexions could not long main- 
tain his influence over the people. Themistocles had no party 
behind him, and the exceptional ability of the man is shown 
by nothing so much as by the fact that in spite of this dis- 
advantage he played such a great part. His rivals, Aristides 
and Xanthippus, were representative of the old and considerable 
party of the Coast, which was associated with the family of 
Megacles and Cleisthenes, to which the wife of Xanthippus 
belonged. They are the leaders at Plataea and Mycale; the 
name of Themistocles does not appear in the second year of 
the Persian war. The circumstance that Themistocles was not 
a party leader, that there was no protracted period during 
which Athens submitted to his influence, might easily lead us 
to underrate his importance. Though he was not formally or 
officially the founder of the Confederacy, yet, when Athens 
undertook the leadership and entered upon the new paths 
which then opened out before her, she was under the spell of 
a spirit of which he had been the clearest and earliest inter- 
preter. But his influence had not yet passed away; and, 
while the fleet was building an empire in the east, there was 
work for him to do amid the ruins of Athens. 


Sect. 3. THE FORTIFICATION oF ATHENS AND THE PIRAEUS 
Themistocles, as we saw, made Athens a sea-power. Under The Acro- 

his guidance she threw her chief energy into the development Pau 

of a navy; but, if she had followed that guidance more fully, the coast. 

she would have now cut herself more boldly adrift from the 

ties which attached her to the continent. It often occurred 

to the Athenians to regret that Athens was not an island; “if 

we were islanders,” they thought, “we could defy the world.” 

There would always be the Boeotian and the Megarian frontiers. 

But, if a series of strong fortresses had been regularly main- 

tained on these frontiers, and if Athenian politicians had 

resolutely eschewed a continental policy, it might have been 


The walls 
of Athens 
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possible to spend practically all their strength on their ships. 
In any case, when Athens decided to enter upon a new career, 
her true policy would have been to come down to the Piraeus. 
She should have left her old city round the Acropolis and 
migrated to the shore of the sea which was henceforward to 
shape her history. The position of the Acropolis was a fatality 
for Athens; it was too far from the sea and at the same time 
too near. If it had been as far from the coast as Acharnae, 
the citizens would almost certainly at this period have trans- 
ferred their hearths and temples to the hill of Munychia and 
the shores of the Piraeus. But it was near enough to admit 
of tolerably quick communication with the harbour; and this 
geographical circumstance at once saved the old town and 
weakened the new city. Expediency will induce a monarch, 
but nothing except necessity will persuade a free people, to 
take the momentous resolution of leaving the spot where the 
homes and temples of the community have stood for centuries 
—the place associated with their dearest memories, their hopes 
and their fears. 

Had Themistocles been.a tyrant, we may venture to suppose 
that he would have left Athens unfortified, built his palace on 
Munychia, and made Piraeus the centre of government—the 
city; so that in a few years the old town would have sunk 
into decay. But since Athens was to remain as before, not- 
withstanding the new development, and since this new develop- 
ment made the Piraeus of greater strategic importance, it 
became necessary to fortify and defend two towns within five 
miles’ distance of each other. 

After Plataea, the Athenians brought back their families 
and goods to their desolate habitation. Little of the old town 
wall was still standing, and they proceeded to build a new 
wall. The work was done in haste; the material of older 
buildings and even gravestones were used. The traces of haste 
can be detected in some of the remains of this wall of Themis- 
tocles, near the Dipylon Gate in the north-west of the city. 
For it was by the advice and under the inspiration of Themis- 
tocles that the work was wrought. It embraced a larger 
circuit than the old enclosure; on the south side it followed 
the heights of the Pnyx group of hills, and approached the 


Ilisus, The Peloponnesians looked with jealousy at the rise ~ 
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a lel grey 


of the Athenian walls. The activity of Athens in the Persian 


war and her strong navy made them suspect her ambitions. 
But they could not prevent her from strengthening her town. 


The Lacedaemonians sent an embassy, to deprecate fortifications, 
and to invite the Athenians instead of fortifying their own 
town to join Sparta in demolishing all fortifications in Greece. 
But they were not in a position to do more than remonstrate. 
As the name of Themistocles was associated with the wall, it 
was inevitable that an anecdote should be circulated, to illustrate 


the resources and wiles of the Attic Odysseus. At his sugges- The trick 


tion, the Spartan envoys were sent back with the answer that 
the Athenians would send an embassy. When they were gone, 
he started himself, as one of the ambassadors, but his colleagues 
were to remain behind till the wall had reached the lowest 
defensible height. In the meantime, the whole population, 
men, women, and children, were to press on the work. Having 
arrived at Sparta, he delayed presenting himself before the 
assembly, and when he was asked why, he said that his 
colleagues had been detained and that he expected them every 


_ day. Meanwhile persons arriving from Athens assured the 


Spartans that the wall was being built. Themistocles asked 
them not to be deceived by such rumours, but to send men of 
their own to discover whether it was true. At the same time 
he sent a message to Athens, with instructions that the envoys 
from Sparta should be detained till he and his colleagues had 
returned. The wall had now reached a sufficient height; and, 
the other ambassadors having arrived, Themistocles appeared 
before the assembly, and declared that Athens had walls and 
could defend her people. In future, he said, if the Lacedae- 
monians or their allies have any communication to make, they 
must deal with us as with men who are capable of deciding 
their own and Greece’s interests. The Lacedaemonians had to 
put as good a face on the matter as they could. The story 
has significance in representing Athens as now formally declar- 
ing herself the peer of Sparta. 

The fortification of Piraeus was likewise taken in hand. 
A thick wall was built all round the Munychian peninsula, 
keeping close to the sea, and was continued along the north 
side of the harbour of Cantharus,—or the Harbour, as it was 
simply called,—and out to the promontory of Eetionea. The 
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entrances to this chief Harbour and to the two small havens of 
Munychia and Zea on the east side of the peninsula were 
fortified by moles. 

In the course of the next twenty years the Athenians came 
to see the disadvantage of the two towns, which ought to have 
been one. It was borne ‘in upon their statesmen that in the 
ease of an enemy invading Attica with a powerful army, the 
communications between Athens and the Piraeus might be 
completely severed, and the folk of the city be cut off from 
their ships. In order to meet this danger—which would have 
been most simply met by deserting Athens—a new device was 
imagined. It was resolved to transform the two towns into a © 
double town, girt by a continuous line of fortification. Two 
diverging walls were built, to connect Athens with the sea. 
The northern joined the Piraeus wall, near the Harbour, the 
southern ran down to the roadstead of Phaleron. By these 
Long Walls, costly to build and costly to defend, Athens sought 
to rectify a mistake and adapt her topography to her réle of 
mistress of the sea. “ 

But though this device of Athens to conciliate her past 
history with her future seems clumsy enough, it answered its 
purpose fairly well. Her naval power was based upon the 
only sure foundation, a growing naval commerce. This, in its 
turn, depended upon the increase of Attic industries, which 
may be estimated by the enormous number of resident aliens 
or metics, who settled in Athens or Piraeus for the purpose of» 
manufacture and trade. These metics, who seem to have 
ultimately approached the number of 10,000, were liable to 
the same ordinary burdens as the citizens, and, when a property- 
tax was imposed in time of war, they were taxed at a higher 
rate. We may well believe that Themistocles was concerned 
to encourage the growth of a class of inhabitants who were 
directly or indirectly so profitable to the community. But in 
our scanty and vague records of this momentous period, it is 
impossible to define the activity of Themistocles. 

We know that he wished to introduce a system by which 
a certain number of triremes should be added to the fleet every 
year; but this idea was not adopted; new ships were built 
from time to time according as they were needed. But a 
new system of furnishing them was introduced. The state 


expense of fitting the galley, launching it complete, and training 
the oarsmen, were laid upon the most wealthy burghers, each 
inhis turn. This public burden was called the trierarchy, and 
the trierarch, who sailed with his ship, was responsible for the 
good repair of the trireme at the end of the period of his office. 
One hundred and seventy oarsmen composed of hired foreigners Crew: 170 : 
and slaves, and partly of the poorest class of the citizens, pro- (reniy a 
pelled each galley; there was a crew of twenty men, to manage /wypéretai, — 
the vessel, including the kelewstes who set the time to the oars- ce 
men; and there were, besides, ten soldiers. 
As their navy was from henceforth to be the chief arm of 
their military power, the Athenians were obliged to make a Change 
necessary change in the constitution of their highest military sa 
command. Two courses were open to them. They might 
leave the board of generals as it was, each general being the 
captain of the hoplites of his own tribe, and institute a new 
poard of admirals. If this arrangement had been made, it 
would have been necessary to assign to the admirals a higher 
authority, for the purpose of conducting joint operations by 
land and sea, so that thé position of generals would have been 
reduced to that of subordinate officers. The other course was 
to make the generals supreme commanders by land and sea 
alike—and such had been their virtual position during the 
Persian invasion. This second plan was adopted, and as a (Sec above 
logical consequence the generals were no longer elected one” Ate) 
from each tribe, but from the whole people, though in actual 
practice an attempt was made to secure that each tribe should 
be represented. The old duties of the generals as commanders 
of the tribal regiments were undertaken for the infantry by 
new officers called taxiarchs and for the cavalry by the 
phylarchs. | 
The fortification of the city and her harbour was the chief, Restora- 
but it was not the only, work that the masons of Athens were Yasir 
set todo. ‘The Persians had wrecked the houses of Athena on Athena 
her high hill, and no duty was more pressing for the Athenians, he rs of 
when the danger passed, than to find a dwelling-place for the Zrech- 
goddess. There can be little doubt that their first thought ee 
was to restore the elder temple, the house which she shared 


with Erechtheus, the place of the precious emblems of the 
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olive-tree and the salt-spring—if it were only to make it 
ready in some temporary fashion to receive the ancient wooden. 
image, which had probably been lodged in a secret hiding- 
place. It is not clear that they attempted any complete or 
partial restoration of, the younger temple, the House of a 
Hundred Feet; perhaps they simply swept away the ruins. 
Probably the walls and columns still partly stood, but the roof 
and all the woodwork had been destroyed, and the sculptures 
which adorned the pediments had been cast down and shattered. 
The limbs and trunks of the giants, strewn among the ruins, 
were cast away into the rubbish heaps, from which they have 
been drawn forth recently into new honour, as precious relics 
of the early art of Greece. In any case, even if they rebuilt 
in some sort the dismantled temple, the burghers of Athens 
were not content; they resolved that the lady of their city 
should have an ampler and more glorious dwelling-house. It 
was probably when Themistocles was still their guiding states- 
man that the plan was laid of a second temple near the southern 
brink of the hill. The foundations of this new temple are still 
to be seen; but it was never carried out as it was designed ; 
when the time came to rear the walls, the plan was entirely 
altered ; and, as we shall see hereafter, the Parthenon arose on 
the foundations which were intended for a building of wholly 
different proportions. 


Sect. 4. OSTRACISM AND DEATH OF THEMISTOCLES 


For some years Themistocles divided the guidance of 
public affairs with Aristides and Xaathippus. He super- - 
intended the building of the walls, and we have already seen 
how he effectually opposed the designs of Sparta. But the 
man of genius had his weaknesses. Like most Greek states- 
men, he was accessible to bribes, and perhaps he would hardly 
have cared to tell how he had become a rich man. It was 
more serious that his vanity betrayed him into committing 
public indiscretions. He built near his own house a shrine to 
“ Artemis wisest in Council,” on the ground that the counsels 
which he had offered his country had been wiser than all 
others. In themselves such things were of little importance ; 
but they conduced to unpopularity and gave opponents a 


banishment of Themistocles are uncertain. Perhaps he tried 
to carry through measures which were too revolutionary for 
Aristides, though Aristides was a decided democrat. At all 
events he succumbed to a coalition of Aristides and Xanthippus, 
which was doubtless also supported by Cimon, who was rising 


into prominence through his military successes. Appeal was Ostracism 


made to the trial of Ostracism; and the greater number of six 7 


thousand sherds bore the name of Themistocles. One of these c. or B.C. 


fatal sherds, perhaps, still exists. The exiled statesman took 
up his abode in Argos. The presence there of such a crafty 
and active enemy was not agreeable to Sparta, and he was not 
left long in peace. When the Persian intrigues of Pausanias 
were disclosed, the Lacedaemonians discovered that Themistocles 
was implicated in the scandal. But though Themistocles held 
communications with Pausanias, communications of a com- 
promising kind, it is not in the least likely that he was really 
guilty of any design to betray Greece to Persia; it is rather to 
be presumed that those communications were concerned with | 
the schemes of Pausanias against the Spartan constitution. He 
was accused of high treason against his country ; men were sent 


to arrest him and bring him to trial; and he fled to Corcyra. Hight of 


The Corcyraeans refused to keep hin and he crossed over to 


Epirus, pursued by Lacedaemonian and Athenian officers. He 471- 0 Bc. 


was forced to stop at the house of Admetus king of the 
Molossians, though his previous relations with this king had 
not been friendly. In these western lands, we seem to be 
translated into a far older time and to visit the homestead of 
a Homeric king. Admetus was not at home, but Themistocles 
supplicated the queen and she directed him to take her child 
and seat himself by the hearth, When the king returned, 
Themistocles implored his protection ; and Admetus hospitably 
refused to give him up to the pursuers. The Athenians, dis- 
appointed of their prey, condemned him as a traitor to out- 
lawry, confiscating his property and dooming his descendants 
to loss of citizenship. Admetus sent the fugitive overland to 
Pydna in Macedonia. A vessel carried him to the shores of 


1 Perhaps; for it might have been a sherd on which a vote against Themis- 
tocles was recorded, on the occasion of the ostracism of Aristides or of 
Xanthippus. 
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Tonia. For some years he lay hidden in towns on the Asiatic. 
coast, but when Xerxes died and Artaxerxes came to the 
throne, he went up to Susa and intrigued at the Persian court. 


Thus circumstances drove him to follow the example of _ 


Pausanias ; and, by a curious irony, the two men who might 
be regarded as the saviours of Greece, the hero of Salamis and 
the hero of Plataea, were perverted into framing plans for un- 
doing their own work and enslaving the country which they 
had delivered. It may well have been, however, that Themi- 
stocles, who was an able and far-sighted man, merely intended 
to compass his own advantage at the expense of the Great 
King, and had no serious thought of carrying out any designs 
against Greece. He was, as we might expect, more successful 
than the Spartan schemer. He won high honour in Persia 
and was given the government of the district of Magnesia, 
where Magnesia itself furnished his table with bread, Lamp- 
sacus with wine, and Myus with meat. 

Themistocles died in Magnesia, and the Magnesians gave 
him outside their walls the resting-place which was denied to 
him in his own country.’. Nor were they content with this ; 
they sought to associate his fame more intimately with their 
own city. They paid him the honour of a hero, and erected 
in their market-place a statue of the saviour of Greece, stand- 
ing naked in the act of pouring a libation over an altar, below 
which lay a slain bull. It was not long before this scene was 
wilfully or ignorantly misunderstood and gave rise to a false 
story. Half a century after the death of Themistocles it was 
popularly supposed that he had poisoned himself with bull’s 
blood; and the absurd motive of despair at his inability to 
fulfil his promises to the Persian king was assigned for his 
self-slaughter. There can be little doubt that this tale, first 
circulated perhaps by malicious tongues at Athens, was suggested 
by the bull and the libation-dish in the monument of the 
Magnesian market-place. 


' It is said that relatives took his bones to Attica and buried them secretly ; 
and it is supposed that his Attie sepulchre can be identified on the shore of the 
Munychian promontory. 
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t. 5. THE ConFEDERACY oF DELOS BECOMES AN ATHEN: 
The conduct of the war which the Confederacy of Delos was cmon 

aging against Persia had been entrusted to Cimon, the son of a 

‘Miltiades. We have seen already how he drove Pausanias jeer. 

out of Sestus and Byzantium. His next exploit was to capture Capture of 

_ Eion, a town near the mouth of the Strymon, and the most ae Ee. 
_ important stronghold of the Persians east of the Hellespont. 

_ The place was defended to the uttermost by Boges, its gallant 

commander, who refused all overtures ; and when the food ran 

out he lit a great funeral pyre. He slew his wife and his 

children, his concubines and his slaves, and hurled them into 

the fire. He took all his gold and silver to the top of the 

wall and flung it into the waters of the Strymon. Then he 

leaped himself into the flames. Thus the Athenians captured 

a strong coast-fortress, and they were tempted by the rich 

cornfields and the forests of timber in the neighbourhood to 

make a permanent settlement at Eion; but the colonists whom 

they sent forth were destroyed by the Thracian natives. The 

day for the establishment of the Athenian power on the lower 

Strymon had not yet come. 

; Doriscus, which commanded the mouth of the Hebrus, was 

> 


still in Persian hands, the attempts of the Athenian fleet to 
take it were successfully resisted, and we know not what befell 
it in the end. Perhaps it fell into the hands of the Thracians. 
The next enterprise of Cimon was the reduction of the rocky Conquest of 
island of Scyrus, a stroughold of Dolopian pirates. While Peer 
Athens was winning posts on the fringe of the Aegean, it was 
no less necessary for her to secure intermediate stations ; and 
the importance of Scyrus was its position on the sea-road from 
Athens to western Thrace. The rude inhabitants were enslaved, 
and their place was taken by Attic settlers; the island was in 
fact annexed to Attica. But Cimon won less glory by the Bones of 
conquest than by the discovery of the bones of Theseus. There Theseus, 
was a Delphic oracle which bade the Athenians take up the 
bones of Theseus and keep them in an honourable resting-place, 
and perhaps there was @ legend that the hero was buried in 


Seyrus. In any case, whether by chance or after a search, 
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there was found in the island a grave containing a warrior’s 
corpse of heroic size. It was the corpse of Theseus; Cimon 
brought it back to Athens; and perhaps none of his exploits 
earned him greater popularity. 


Coriancnd A few years later Cimon achieved what was the most 
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brilliant success of his life. Hitherto he had been busy in the 
northern waters of the Aegean; it was high time that the 
fleet should sail southward and strike a blow against the 
Persian power in the seas of Rhodes and Cyprus. It was not 
only high time, it was imperative; for Xerxes had equipped 
a great armament—his last resistance to the triumph of Greek 
arms. Cimon delivered both the Greek and the native coast 
-towns of Caria from Persian rule, and constrained the Lycian 
communities to enrol themselves in the Confederacy of Delos. 
Then at the river Eurymedon in Pamphylia he found the 
Persian army and the Persian fleet; and overcame them in a 
double battle by land and sea, destroying 200 Phoenician 
ships. This victory sealed the acquisition of southern Asia 
Minor, from Caria to Pamphylia, for the Athenian federation, 
and delivered any Ionian cities that still paid tribute to Persia. 
The booty which was won in this battle was put to the 
use of fortifying the Athenian citadel which the Persians had 
dismantled. Themistocles, who laid his hopes on the Piraeus, 
would have been content that the Acropolis should have re- 
mained unwalled ; but the conservative policy of Cimon decided 
that it should become again the fortress of Athens. The south 
wall was now built out of the spoils of the Eurymedon. 
It could not be said that the Confederacy of Delos had 
failed to do its work. The victory on the Pamphylian river 
freed Greece from all danger on the side of the Persian empire ; 
and Cimon soon followed up his success by reducing some 
places on the Thracian Chersonese which were still held by 
the barbarians. But in the interval between the conquest of 
Scyrus and the battle of the Eurymedon, the confederate fleet 
had been set to do other work. It had been set to make war 
upon Greek states, which were unwilling to belong to the 
league. The first case was one of pure and simple coercion of 
a foreign city. Carystus, unlike the other cities of her island, 
‘had held aloof from the Confederacy ; and this anomaly seemed 
intolerable to Athens, especially as the place was so near the 
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herself, a member of the league. The second case was that 


of a confederate state which wished to be confederate no longer. 
_ Naxos seceded from the league, and the fleet of the allies Revolt and 
reduced her by blockade. In the case of Carystus, the Con- 
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shores of Attica. Carystus was subjugated, and made, in spite 


reduction 
of Naxos, 


federacy could defend its act only by -the plea of political 469 2.0? 


necessity; in the case of Naxos, it could reasonably maintain 


its right of forcing the individual members to fufil their obliga- 
tions until the association should be dissolved by the common 
consent of all. But both acts alike seemed to be acts of 
tyrannical outrage on the independence of free states, and were 
an offence to public opinion in Greece. The oppression was 
all the worse, inasmuch as both Naxos and Carystus were 
deprived of their autonomy. They became in fact subjects of 
Athens. They are typical examples of the fashion in which 
the Athenian empire was built up. Athens was already forging 
the fetters with which she would bind her allies. 


The victory of the Eurymedon left Athens free to pursue Revolt of 


this inevitable policy of transforming the Confederacy into an 
empire. The most powerful confederate state on the Thracian 
coast was the island city of Thasos. Possessing a considerable 
fleet, it was doubtless one of those cities which contributed 
ships. Athens was making new endeavours to plant a settle- 
ment on the Strymon and to lay hands on the traffic in those 
regions. Her interests collided with those of the Thasians, 
whose prosperity largely depended upon their trade in Thrace. 
A dispute arose about a gold mine and the islanders revolted. 
They hoped for support both from Macedonia and from Thrace, 
since both those countries were interested in excluding Athens 
from the coast trade of the northern sea-board. They hoped 
too for help from Sparta; but the Lacedaemonians were 
hindered from sending succour by a revolt of the Helots. 
The fleet of the Thasians was defeated by Cimon, and after a 
long blockade they capitulated. Their walls were pulled down, 
their ships were handed over to Athens, they gave up all claim 
to the mine and the mainland, and agreed to pay whatever 
tribute was demanded. 

The typical instances of these three island cities, Carystus, 
Naxos, and Thasos, exhibit the methods which Athenian policy 
followed in numerous cases which are not recorded. There 
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were now three classes of members in the Confederacy of Delos; 
there were (1) the non-tributary allies which contributed 
ships; (2) the tributary allies which were independent ; and 
(3) the tributary allies which were subject. As the Asiatic 
cities were declining in vigour, and disliked military service 
and absence from home, they mostly preferred to discharge 
their obligations by paying tribute. It was obviously for the 
interest of Athens that as many members as possible should 
contribute money, and as few as possible contribute ships. 
For the ships which the tribute money furnished out were simply 
an addition to her own fleet, because they were under her direct 
control. She consequently aimed at diminishing the members 
of the first class; and soon it consisted of only the three large 
and wealthy islands, Lesbos, Chios, and Samos. Again, it was 
to the interest. of Athens to transfer the members of the second 
class into the third, and win control over the internal affairs 
of the cities. New members which were coerced to join were 
never allowed to preserve absolute autonomy ; and all revolting 
cities were reduced to the condition of subjection. But the 
degrees of subjection were not the same. The position of each 
city was determined by a special agreement with Athens, and 
the terms of these treaties varied. As a rule, Athens prescribed 
to her subjects the general form of their constitutions, and it 
need hardly be said that these constitutions were always demo- 
cratic. The new constitution which she imposed on Erythrae, 
when that city was forced to join the league, has been partially 
preserved ona stone. But there was no general hard and fast 
system. Each city had its own individual arrangements, its 
own measure of restricted autonomy. The closer dependence 
of these tributary states on Athens was in many cases marked 
by the presence of an Athenian garrison and Athenian civil 
officers. But there was one burden which was common to all, 
the obligation of furnishing soldiers to the league in time of 
war. It was a duty which could be demanded only under 
certain defined conditions, but it was an innovation which altered 
the original character of the league as a merely maritime con- 
federacy. It seems probable that Athens tried to extend the 
duty of military service to her autonomous allies, and that this 
policy caused revolts; a result which was not unwelcome to 
Athens, as it gave her opportunities to deprive them of 
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autonomy. Ultimately, all the allies seem to have been liable 
to military service except the three states which furnished 
_ ships, Chios, Lesbos, and Samos. 
As the process of turning the Alliance into an Empire ad- in 
vanced, Athens found herself able to discontinue the meetings 
of the Confederate assembly in the island of Delos. She could 
now act entirely as she deemed good without going through 
the form of consulting a body, whose decisions must necessarily 
be hers, as the great majority of the members were her own 
subjects. The formal establishment of her empire may be 
dated ten years after the war with Thasos, when the treasury Treasury 
of the league was transferred from Delos to Athens. This set Nps 
the seal on the creation of the Athenian empire. The Con- 454-3 Bc. 
federacy of Delos no longer existed; and, though the term 
Alliance was always officially used, men no longer hesitated to 
use the word empire in ordinary speech. The tribute money (épx7). 
thus passed from the protection of the Ionian Apollo to the 
custody of the goddess of the Acropolis; and, in return for her One- 
safe keeping, one mina for every talent of the yearly tribute eee e 
was paid into her own treasury. to Athena. 
The Athenian empire embraced the Aegean Sea with its 
northern and eastern fringes, from Methone in the north-west 
to Lycian Phaselis in the south-east.‘ The number of cities 
which belonged to it at its height was considerably more than 
200. We can enumerate more than 260 names from official 
tribute lists.2 Large fragments of some of these lists have (Quota 
come down to us in the most trustworthy form—on the original gc 
stones themselves. They not only teach us the names of the 
subject cities, but they tell us the amount of tribute which 
many of these cities were called upon to pay. At the end of 
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1 The tributary cities were subsequently (443-2 B.c.) divided into five 
geographical districts : (1) Thracian, from Methone in the west to Aenus in the 
east ; (1) Hellespontine, including the Chersonese and the cities on the Propontis 
and Bosphorus; (3) Zonian, from Assos to Miletus; (4) Carian, including 
Caria (with Rhodes, Cos, and adjacent islands) and Lycia, extending to the 
extreme Phaselis ; (5) Insular, Aegina, Euboea, the Cyclades (except Melos) ; with 
Lemnos and Imbros in the north. But the Carian existed only for a. few years. 
See below, p. 895. 

2 Not the lists of the Hellenic Treasurers, giving the whole amount of tribute 
paid by each city ; but the lists which give the share of the goddess. Thus in 
443 2.c. the tribute of Perinthus brought the goddess 1000 drachmae ; therefore 
it amounted to 60,000 drachmae or 10 talents (£2700). 
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every fourth year the assessment of the tribute was readjusted, 
the burden was redistributed; and the evidence of the lists 
permits us to infer that the total amount of the revenue was 
maintained at 460 talents, as it had been originally fixed by 
Aristides. For a few years indeed it was temporarily raised 
to meet the pressure of exceptional needs; but in general it 
was maintained, and the accession of new members, instead of 
augmenting the total revenue, diminished proportionally the 
contributions of all the cities. Moreover every member had 
a voice in the assessment of its tribute, and could appeal, 
after the assessment had been made, to the popular courts of 
Athens. 

One of the most important restrictions on the independence 
of the cities was the jurisdiction which the Athenians asserted 
in criminal cases. It was natural that all disputes between 
Athens and any of her subjects should be decided at Athens ; 
and it was not unreasonable that if the burgher of any allied 
community committed an act of treason against the empire he 
should be tried in the imperial city. But Athens sometimes 
claimed further rights of jurisdiction. In the case of Chalcis, 
she enacted that all cases in which the penalty was death, 
banishment, or the loss of civic rights should be sent for judg- 
ment to Athens. In this as in other matters, there were 
various arrangements with the various cities; and some doubt- 
less had more freedom than others. In regard to lawsuits 
arising out of breach of contract between citizens of Athens 
and citizens of the allied states, such affairs were regulated by 
separate international agreements, and decided in the law-courts 
of the defendant’s city. In this matter, and it was important, 
Athens could take the credit of not using her power for the 
furtherance of her own interests ; and it may sometimes have 
happened that an Athenian was treated with somewhat less 
than fairness, when a subject folk had the chance of indulging 
their bitterness against one of their masters. 

The Athenian Empire was dissolved half a century after the 
translation of the treasury from Delos to Athens. We shall 
see that it began to decline not many years after it had reached 
the height of its power. We must remember that the first 
principles of the political thought and political life of Greece 
were opposed to such an union. The sovereign city-state was 
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the basis of the civilised Hellenic world, and no city-state was 
ready, if it could help it, to surrender any part of its sovereignty. 
In the face of a common danger, cities might be ready to 

_ combine together in a league, each parting with some of her 
_ sovereign powers to a common federal council but preserving 

_ the right of secession ; and this was the idea of the Confederacy 
of Delos in its initial form. But even such a voluntary and 
partial surrender of sovereignty was regarded as a misfortune, 

so that when the motives which induced a city to join a 
federation became less strong and pressing, every member was 
anxious to gain its complete independence and resume the 

| sovereign rights which it had laid down. Such being the free 


tendencies which swayed the peoples of Greece, it required a 

_ mighty arm and constant vigilance in a ruling state to keep 
her federation or empire together. An empire, however dis- 
 guised, was always considered an injustice—a defiance to the 
political morality of Hellas. A Greek felt it a degradation of 
his dignity, or an infraction of his freedom, not to be the 
citizen of a free and sovereign city. And he felt this at many 
points if he belonged to one of the subject allies of Athens; 
since their self-government was limited in regard to domestic, 
as well as foreign, affairs. However liberal the general super- 
vision of the mistress might be, the alliance with that mistress 


was a loss of the best of all good things, liberty, which means | 


the right of governing one’s self. If Athens had adopted the 
policy which was so successfully adopted by Rome, the policy 
of enlarging herself by admitting the citizens of smaller states 
to her own citizenship, she might have built up a more endur- 
ing fabric of empire. But such a plan was incompatible with 
the political notions of the Greeks. 


4 


Sect. 6. PoLiIcy AND OSTRACISM OF CIMON 


As the Persian War had brought out more vividly the 
contrast between Greek and barbarian and impressed the 
Greeks with the ideal unity of their race, so the Confederacy 
of Delos emphasised a division existing within the Greek race 
itself, the contrast of Dorian and Ionian. That division was 
largely artificial. It was the result of mistaken notions about 
the early history of Greece, and only within very restricted 
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limits did it represent any natural line of cleavage in the 
Hellenic race. But it had come to be accepted as an axiom 
and was an important element in the situation. We must 
probably seek for the origin of the opposition between Dorian 
and Ionian, as a political doctrine, in the unity of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. The actual geographical unity produced a political 
unity, when in the sixth century the Spartan power became 
dominant; and this was reinforced by the conception of its 
ethnical unity, as mainly a Dorian country. The identity and 
exclusiveness of Peloponnesian interests had been apparent 
at the time of the Persian invasion; and the Peloponnesus not 
only stood aloof from, but had the air of protesting against, 
the growth of the Athenian Confederacy. And this con- 
federacy had taken upon itself from the very first an Ionian 
colour. Athens, believing that she was an Ionian city and 
the mother of the Ionians of Asia, was gathering her children 
about her. The shrine of the Delian Apollo, the great centre 
of Ionian worship, was chosen as the centre of the new Ionian 
union. The treasures of the league were in the Ionian 
Apollo’s keeping; and in his island the allies met to take 
counsel together. Thus the Dorian federation of the Pelopon- 


nesus under the headship of Sparta stood over against the | 


Ionian federation of the Aegean under the headship of 
Athens. 

For some years the antagonism lay dormant. Sparta was 
still an ally of Athens against the Mede, and the danger from 
Persia had not passed away. But the preservation of peace 
was also due, in some measure, to the policy of the men who 
guided the fortunes of Athens, Aristides and Cimon. The son 
of Miltiades had been at first regarded as a youth of little 
promise. His grandfather was nicknamed “Simpleton”; and 
he was supposed to have inherited a wit poorer than that of 
the ordinary Athenian. Fond of the wine-cup and leading 
a disorderly life, he was not a man of liberal education; and 
a writer of memoirs, who knew him, described him as Pelo- 
ponnesian rather than Athenian—uncultivated but honest 
and downright. He lived with his step-sister Elpinice, and 
they both affected Lacedaemonian manners. Aristides seems 
to have discerned his military ability and to have introduced 
him to public life. His simplicity, geniality, and lavish 
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hospitality rendered him popular; his military successes 
confirmed his influence. The two guiding principles of 
Cimon’s policy were the prosecution of the war against Persia, 
and the maintenance of good relations with the Lacedaemonians. 

- He npheld the doctrine of dual leadership: Athens should be 
mistress of the seas, but she should recognise Sparta as the 
mistress on the continent. Cimon’s sympathy with Sparta and 
his connexions there became an important political fact, and | 
undoubtedly helped to postpone a rupture between Sparta 
and Athens. 

In this policy Aristides, the leader of the democracy, and 
Cimon, who was by no means in sympathy with the develop- 
ment of the democratic constitution, had pulled together. 
After the death of Themistocles they had the whole power in 
their hands, Cimon being continually re-elected as Strategos, 
and Aristides having the moral control of the sovereign 
Assembly. On the death of Aristides, Cimon remained the 
most powerful statesman in Athens, but his want of sympathy 
with democracy rendered it impossible that he should retain pemovratic 
this power in a state which was advancing on the lines along saprisbide 
which Athens was moving now. Younger statesmen arose 
and formed a party of opposition against Cimon and the 
oligarchs who rallied around him. The two chief politicians 
of this democratic party were Ephialtes, a man of unquestioned 
probity, whom the oligarchs disliked and feared, and Pericles, 
the son of Xanthippus, who now began to play a prominent 
part in the Assembly. After the conquest of Thasos, they 
charged Cimon with having received bribes from Alexander, 
the king of Macedon, who was supporting the Thasians, and 
with having failed to act against Macedonia as it was his 
duty to act. The accusation appears not to have been pressed 
hard, and Cimen was acquitted. But it was the first move- 
ment of an opposition which was speedily to bring about 
his fall. 

Meanwhile Sparta herself had dealt a blow to his policy. 
When the victory of the Eurymedon dispelled the fears of 
Persia which had hovered over Greece till then, Sparta felt 
herself free to unseal her dormant jealousy of Athens at the 
first suitable opportunity, and she saw her opportunity in the 
war with Thasos. But unforeseen events at home hindered 
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her, as we saw, from actual intervention against Athens, 
The Spartan citizens lived over a perpetual voleano—the 
servitude of their Perioeci and Helots. The fire which 
Pausanias thought of kindling burst forth eight years after 
his death. An earthquake had laid in ruins the villages 
which composed the town of Sparta, and a large number of 
the inhabitants were buried in the convulsion. The moment 
was chosen by the Messenian serfs to shake off the yoke of 
their detested masters. They annihilated in battle a company 
of 300 Spartans, but then they were smitten at Isthmus, an 
unknown place in Messenia, and sought refuge in the strong- 
hold of Ithome. On that steep hill, full of the memories of 
earlier struggles, they held out for a few years. The Spartans 
were driven to ask the aid of allies; Plataea, Aegina, and 
Mantinea sent troops to besiege Ithome. They even asked 
Athens herself to succour them in their distress. 

The democratic politicians lifted up their voices against 
the sending of any aid; and the event proved them to be 
perfectly right. But the Athenian folk listened to the 
counsels of Cimon, who drove home his doctrine of the dual 
leadership by two persuasive metaphors: “We must not leave 
Hellas lame; we must not allow Athens to lose her yoke- 
fellow.” Cimon took 4000 hoplites to Messenia, but, though 
the Athenians had a reputation for skill in besieging fortresses, 
their endeavours to take Ithome failed. Then Sparta rounded 
and smote Athens in the face. She told the Athenians, 
alone of all the allies who were encamped around the hill, 
that she required their help no more. We are told that 
the Lacedaemonians were afraid “of the adventurous and 
revolutionary spirit” of the Athenians. But it is strange 
indeed that they should have dealt thus with a force which 
was both procured and commanded by a friend so staunch as 
Cimon. 

This incident exploded the Laconian policy of Cimon; it 
exposed the futility of making sacrifices to court Sparta’s 
friendship, and it revealed the depth of Spartan jealousy. 
The opposition of Ephialtes and his party to the Messenian 
expedition received its justification. And meanwhile Ephialtes 
and Pericles had taken advantage of the absence of the 
conservative statesman to effect a number of radical reforms 
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which were necessary to complete the democratic constitution. 

These reforms were extremely popular, and immensely increased 

the influence of the statesmen who carried them. When then 

Cimon returned with his policy discredited, they denounced 

him as a “ Philo-Laconian,” and felt that they could safely 
attempt to ostracize him. An ostracism was held, and Cimon Ostracism 
was banished. Soon afterwards a mysterious crime was com- Pages 
mitted. Cimon’s chief antagonist Ephialtes was murdered, Murder of 
and no one ever ascertained with surety who thé murderers “?””“* 
were. He had many bitter foes among the Areopagites whom (See below, 
he had attacked singly and collectively; and there were” ore) 
perhaps some among them who would not have hesitated 

to wreak such vengeance on their assailant. 

The Athenians had presently an opportunity of retaliating Capture of 
on Sparta for her contumely. The blockade of Ithome was Nes 
continued and the rebels at last capitulated. They were 
allowed to leave the Peloponnesus unharmed, on the condition 
that they should never return. The Athenians who had 
helped to besiege them now found them a shelter. They Messen- 
settled the Messenians in a new home at Naupactus, on the cir Pie: 
Corinthian Gulf, a place where they had recently established Naw- 

a naval station. In the Altis of Olympia we may still see?“ 
a memorial of this “Third Messenian War ”—the round base 

of a statue of Zeus which the Lacedaemonians dedicated as 

a thank-offering for their victory; and we may read the 
inscribed verses in which they besought the lord Zeus of 
Olympus to accept the fair image graciously. 

While the Lacedaemonians were wholly intent upon the Argos 
long siege of the Messenian fort, the Argives, free from the prieia 
fear of attack on that side, had seized the occasion to lay Mycenae 
siege to Mycenae. In the days of Argive greatness this Spee 
stronghold can hardly have been other than an Argive fortress, (494 8.¢.) 
and it was probably after the great victory of Cleomenes that 
with Spartan help the Mycenaeans won for a brief space their 
ancient independence. During that brief space they had the 
glory of bearing a hand in the deliverance of Greece. On 
the summit of their primeval citadel, they built a temple 
where the old palace had stood; and they girdled the city 
below with a wall. They now defended the fortress for some 
time, but their supplies were cut off and they were forced to 
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submit. The Argives let them depart whither they would 
and some found a refuge in Macedonia; but the old town 
was destroyed, all except the walls, which were stronger than 
the forces of destruction. Argos was once more mistress of 
her plain. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF PERICLES 


Sect. 1. THe COMPLETION OF THE ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY 


To the Greeks of Cimon’s day it might have seemed that the 
Athenian constitution as it had been fixed by Cleisthenes and 
further reformed after the battle of Marathon was as demo- 

cratic as it well could be. But the supreme people was to 
become in still fuller measure lord in its own house, under 

the guidance of Ephialtes, whose career was suddenly cut 

short, and of Pericles, son of Xanthippus, who was to be the Pericies. 
most prominent figure in Greece for thirty years. The mother 

of Pericles belonged to the family, and bore the name, of the 
daughter of the Sicyonian tyrant, the Agarista whose wooing 

had been so famous. She was the niece of Cleisthenes the 
lawgiver, and sister of Megacles who had been ostracized as See above, 
a friend of the Pisistratids. The young statesman had a? /% 
military training, but he came under the influence of two His 
distinguished teachers, to whom he owed much, One was geceherie 
a countryman of his own, Damon of Oa, one of the most 
intellectual Athenians of his day, and renowned as a master 

of the theory of music. The other was an outlander and 

a philosopher, Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, whose mechanical 
theory of the material universe, once for all set in motion by 

an act of unchangeable mind, freed Pericles from the super- 
stitions of the multitude whom it was his task to guide. To His 
aloofness; but he did not owe them either his political ideas 

or the gift of lucid and persuasive speech which was essential 
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to his success. He was indeed a striking contrast to Cimon, 


the loose and genial boon companion. He seldom walked 


abroad; he was strict in the economy of his household; he 
avoided convivial parties; and jealously maintained the dignity 
of his reserve. His portrait was chiselled by Cresilas. It is 
something to have the round pedestal on which the original 
image was set, but we also possess a copy of the portrait. 
It shows us, not the lofty “Olympian” statesman, but the 
passionless contemplative face of the friend of Anaxagoras. 

The most conservative institution in Athens was the 
Council of Areopagus, for it was filled up from the archons, 
who were taken from the two richest classes in the state. 
This institution was incompatible with the development of 
democracy, and it was inevitable that it should be ended 
or mended. LEphialtes had prepared the way for an attack by 
accusing individual Areopagites of corruption and fraudulent 
practices; and then, taking advantage of Cimon’s absence in 
Messenia, he introduced a series of laws which deprived the 
ancient council of all its powers that had any political 
significance. Its right to punish the public ministers and 
officers if they violated the laws, its duties of supervising the 
administration and seeing that the laws were obeyed, were 
taken away and transferred to the people. The censorial 
powers which enabled it to inquire into the lives of private 
citizens were abolished. Nothing was left to the venerable 
body but its jurisdiction in homicidal cases, the care of the 
sacred olive-trees of Athena, and a voice in the supervision 
of the property of the Eleusinian deities. The functions 
which it lost passed to the Council of Five Hundred, the 
Assembly, and the popular law-courts. All impeachments 
for crimes which threatened the public weal were hence- 
forward brought before the Council or the Assembly; and 
henceforward the people tried in their own courts officials 
who had failed to give a satisfactory account of their 
administration. 


We have a notable monument of the excitement which. 


this radical change caused at Athens, in a drama of Aeschylus 
which was performed a few years later. The - Zwmenides 
describes the trial of Orestes on the hill of Ares for the 
murder of his mother, and the institution of the court of the 
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misunderstood. It is no protest after the event; it is no 


significance of the drama has been often 


ery to undo what had been done. On the contrary, Aeschylus, 
so far as his poetical motive permits him to suggest a criticism 
of recent events, approves of the reform. The Areopagus, he 
suggests, was instituted as a court, not as a council; its true 
purpose is to pass a judgment on homicides, like Orestes. 
The HZumenides was calculated to tranquillise those who, awed 
by the dark and solemn associations which hovered over the 
hill of Ares, regarded the attack upon it as an impiety. 

The dismantling of the Areopagus was an indirect blow to 
the dignity of the archons, who, by virtue of their office, 
became Areopagites. About the same time another step was Archon- 
taken on the path of democracy by making the archonship ee 
a paid office. Once this was done, there was no longer any paid ofice. 
reason for confining the post to the two richer classes. The Admission 
third class, the Zeugitae, were presently made eligible; and Be ene 
it cannot have been long before the Thetes, whose distinction ship, 
from the third class seems to have been yearly becoming “* SEE: 
fainter, were admitted also. 

The two engines of the democratic development were lot Lor. 
and pay. Lot had been long ago introduced; but it had not 
been introduced in its purest form. The archons and other 
lesser officers, and the members of the council, were taken by 
lot from a select number of candidates; but these candidates 
were chosen by deliberate election. This mixed system was 
now abolished; the preliminary election was done away with ; 
and the Council of Five Hundred, as well as the archons, were 
appointed by lot from all the eligible citizens. By this means 
every citizen had an equal chance of holding political office 
and taking a part in the conduct of public affairs. 

It is clear that this system could not work unless the Payment of 
offices were paid; for the poor citizens would have been Ke 
unable to give up their time to the service of the state. 
Accordingly pay was introduced not only for the archonship, 
but for the members of the Council. The payment of state 
offices was the leading feature of the democratic reforms of 
Pericles; it was an absolutely indispensable condition in 
ancient times of a constitution that should be in fact as 
well as in name democratic. 
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It was a feature which naturally won for Pericles popularity 
with the masses, especially when it was adopted in the case 
of the popular courts of justice. At the time of the attack 
on the Areopagus, Pericles carried a measure that the judges 
should receive a remuneration of an obol a day.’ Though 
the measure had the immediate political object of gaining 
popular support for the attack on the Areopagus, it was 
a measure which was ultimately inevitable. The amount of 
judicial business was growing so enormously that it would 
have been impossible to find a sufficient number of judges 
ready to attend day after day in the courts without any 
compensation. But the easily earned pay attracted the 
poor and idle, who found it pleasant to sit in court listening 
to curious cases, their sense of self-importance tickled by the 
flattering respect of the pleaders. Every citizen who wished 
could place his name on a list from which the list of judges 
was selected by lot, so many from each tribe; and the courts 
were empanelled from this list. 

It was now to the interest of every Athenian that there 
should be as few citizens as possible to participate in the 
new privileges and profits of citizenship. Accordingly, about 
ten years later the rolls of the burghers were stringently 
revised; and a law was passed that the name of no child 
should be admitted whose father and mother were not 
Athenian citizens legitimately wedded. This law would have 
excluded Themistocles and Cleisthenes the lawgiver, whose 
mothers were foreigners. 

It was a matter of course that in cases of a political 
character the judges of the heliaea should be swayed by their 
own political opinions and by the eloquence of the pleaders 
working upon their emotions. It was inevitable that the 
legal aspect of such cases should be often lost to sight, and 
the facts often misjudged. It was an essential part of the 
democratic intention that the sovereign people should make 
its anger felt; and if its anger were sometimes, like a king’s 
anger, unfair, that could not be helped. But it was far more 
serious that in private cases the ends of justice were liable 
to be defeated, not through intention but through ignorance. 


1 There is some uncertainty whether the amount was one obol or two obols ; 
perhaps the more probable view is that it was one. 


pe pular courts than the speeches by which the pleaders hoped 


to influence the decisions of the judges. Litigants at Athens 
had to plead their own cases; there was no such institution 
as court-advocates. But a man might learn off a speech 
which had been composed for him by another, and recite 
it in court. Hence there arose a class of professional speech- 
writers, and many of their speeches have been preserved. 
_ From these models of judicial eloquence we learn how pleaders 
expected to gain sentences in their favour. They make a 
large use of arguments which are perfectly irrelevant to the 
case; a plaintiff, for example, will try to demonstrate at 
_ great length that he has rendered services to the state and 
that his opponent has performed none. There was thus no 
question of simply administering the law. The judges heard 
each party interpreting the law in its own sense; but they 
had themselves no knowledge of the law, and therefore, how- 
ever impartial they sought to be, their decision was unduly 
influenced by the dexterity of an eloquent pleader, and affected 
by considerations which had nothing to do with the matter 
at issue. And there was no appeal from their judgment. 


A feature of the Athenian democracy, not to be lost sight Liturgies, 
of, is that public burdens were laid upon the rich burghers, ;) 277). 


which did not fall upon the poor. These were no regular 
taxes on income or capital, but burdens which were highly 
characteristic of ancient society, and which might fall to a 


man’s lot only once or twice in his life. We have already seen Tie 


how trierarchs were taken from the richer classes to equip 
and man triremes, in which they were themselves obliged to 
sail, and for which they were entirely responsible. It was 
a duty which entailed not only an outlay of money, but a 


considerable sacrifice of time and trouble. There were other Zhe archi- 


burdens also. For example, when the city sent solemn 
deputations on some religious errand, whether to the yearly 
feast of Apollo at Delos, or to one of the great Panhellenic 
festivals, or to the oracle of Delphi, a wealthy citizen was 
chosen to eke out at his cost the money supplied for the 
purpose by the public treasury, and to conduct the deputation 
and equip it with magnificence worthy of the occasion. But 
none of the liturgies, as these public burdens were called, 
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was more important or more characteristic of Athenian life © 


than that of providing the choruses for the festivals of Dionysus. 
Every year each tribe named one of its wealthy tribesmen to 
be a chorégos, and his duties were to furnish and array a chorus 
and provide a skilled trainer to teach it the dances and songs 
of the drama which it was to perform. Rivalry spurred the 
chorégot to ungrudging outlay. He whose chorus was victorious 
in the tragic or the comic competition was crowned and received 
a bronze tripod, which he used to set up, inscribed with his 
own name and that of his tribe, upon a pillar, or sometimes 
upon a miniature round temple. On the east side of the 
Acropolis, leading to the theatre, a long street of these choregic 
monuments recorded the public spirit of the citizens, and this 
Street of Tripods showed, perhaps more impressively than any 
other evidence, how much significance the state attached to 
the theatre and the worship of Dionysus. Never was piety 
more fully approved as wisdom. The state’s endowment of 
religion turned out to be an endowment of brilliant genius ; 
and the rich men who were called upon to spend their time and 
money in furnishing the dancers did service to the great masters 
of tragedy and comedy, and thereby served the whole world. 
The practice of requiring individual burghers to undertake 
public burdens seems strange to us who live in a modern state, 
and it leads us to consider an important difference between 
the Greeks and ourselves in the conception of a polity. The 
Greeks had no idea of a minister of finance, nor indeed of a 
professional minister of state of any kind. A Greek republic 
possessed no public treasury, in which the surplus of revenue 
over expenditure could be saved and kept over from year to 
year. ‘This was due to the fact that the state was not sharply 
distinguished from the aggregate of its members, as it isin our 
modern conception ; hence the revenue was considered as the 
property of all the citizens, and when public expenses had 
been defrayed, the citizens could demand that the residue 
should be divided among them.’ There were no organs for 


* Thus the Siphnians used annually to divide among themselves the surplus 
of the produce of their rich gold mines when they had paid a tithe to Delphi 
and spent other sums on public works. So when the new bed of silver was 
discovered at Laurion, the first idea at Athens was to distribute the unexpected 
windfall among the citizens (above, p. 281). 


purpose, to set aside a reserve fund, they must themselves 


= 


aging the state finance; and if the citizens were persuaded 
t it was expedient, in some emergency or for some special 


decree that a certain sum should be deposited in a temple. 


The institution of liturgies was due to the same cause. The 
_ state, having no existence independent of the citizens, had no 


organised means of providing for the equipment of the ships 
or the training of the choruses, and hence the personal activity 
of individual citizens was the only resource. 


Sect. 2. War or ATHENS WITH THE PELOPONNESIANS 


The banishment of Cimon was the signal for a complete Alliance of 
change in the foreign policy of Athens. She abandoned the yr eieg 
alliance with the Lacedaemonians and formed a new alliance 
with their enemies, Argos and Thessaly. The new friendship 
of the Athenian and Argive peoples is reflected in the trilogy 
which Aeschylus composed about this time on the murder of 
Agamemnon and the vengeance of Orestes. The dramatist (458 z.c.) 
plays pointedly upon the alliance, and perhaps if is a not un- 
designed compliment to the new ally that he makes Agamemnon 
lord of Argos and not of newly-destroyed Mycenae. So far, 
indeed, as the main interests of Athens were concerned, she 
was not brought into direct collision with Sparta. But these 
interests forced her into deadly rivalry with two of Sparta’s 
allies. The naval empire of Athens and the growth of her sea- 
power was rapidly extending her trade and opening new 
visions of commercial ambition in all quarters of the Greek 
world. She was competing with, and it seemed likely that 
she would outstrip, the two great cities of traftic, Corinth and 
Aegina. With Aegina there had already been a struggle, and 
now that Athens had grown in power and wealth another 
struggle was inevitable. The competition of Athenian merchants 
with Corinth in the west was active, and it was about this 
time that an Athenian general took Naupactus from the Ozolian Capture of 
Locrians, and secured a naval station which gave Athens a. 
considerable control over the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf. 

This was a blow which struck home ; Athens had now the 
means of intercepting and harassing the Corinthian argosies 
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which sailed forth with merchandise for the far west. War 
was a question of months, and the occasion soon came. 

The Megarians, on account of a frontier dispute with 
Corinth, deserted the Peloponnesian league and placed them- 
selves under Athenian protection. Nothing could be more 
welcome to Athens than the adhesion of Megara. Holding 
Megara, she had a strong frontier against the Peloponnesus, 
commanding the isthmus from Pagae on the Corinthian, to 
Nisaea on the Saronic, bay. Without any delays she set 
about the building of a double line of wall from the hill of 
Megara down to the haven of Nisaea, which faces Salamis, and 
she garrisoned these “ Long Walls” with her own troops. Thus 
the eastern coast-road was under her control, and Attica had a 
strong bulwark against invasion by land. 

The occupation of Megara was a new offence to Corinth ; 
and it was an offence to the mistress of the Peloponnesian — 
league. War soon broke out, but at first Sparta took no active 
part. On the events of the war we are ill-instructed. We 
find an Athenian squadron making a descent on Halieis, and 
gaining an advantage over some Corinthian and Epidaurian 
troops. Then the little island of Cecryphalea, which lies 
between Aegina and the Argive shore, becomes the scene of a 
naval combat with a Peloponnesian fleet, and the Athenians 
prevail. At this point the Aeginetans enter the struggle. 
They saw that if Corinth sustained a severe defeat, their own 
fate was sealed; Athens would become absolute mistress in 
the Saronic sea. A great naval battle was fought near Aegina; 
the allies of both Aegina and Athens were. engaged; and the 
Athenians, having taken seventy ships, landed on the island 
and blockaded the town. ‘Thereupon the Peloponnesians sent 
a force of hoplites to help the Aeginetans ; while the Corinthians, 
advancing over the heights of Geranea, descended into the 
Megarid, expecting that the Athenians would find it impossible 
to protect Megara and blockade Aegina at the same time. 
But they reckoned without a true knowledge of the Athenian 
spirit. ‘The citizens who were below and above the regular 
military age were formed into an extraordinary army and 
marched to the Megarid under the strategos Myronides. A 
battle was fought; both sides claimed the victory; but, when 
the Corinthians withdrew, the Athenians raised a trophy. 


ey 


Corinthian 
soldiers returned in twelve days and began to set up a counter- 


trophy, but as they were at work the Athenians rushed forth 


from Megara and inflicted a severe defeat. 

This warfare, round the shores and in the waters of the 
Saronic bay, is the prelude to more warfare in other parts of 
Greece; but it is a prelude which has a unity of its own. 
Athens is opposed indeed to the Peloponnesian alliance; but 
the war is, so far, mainly conducted by a concert of three 
states, whose interests lie in the neighbourhood of the Saronic 
Bay—Corinth, Epidaurus, and Aegina. These states have 
indeed the Peloponnesian league behind them, and are helped 
by “ Peloponnesian ships” and “ Peloponnesian hoplites”; but 
at the same time, the war has not yet assumed a fully 
Peloponnesian character. 

The year of these successes was a year of intense excite- 
ment and strain for Athens; it might fairly be described as an 
annus mirabilis in her history. The victories of Cecryphalea 
and Aegina were won with only a portion of her fleet. For, 
in the very hour when she was about to be brought face to 
face with the armed opposition of rival Greek powers against 
the growth of her empire and the expansion of her trade, she 
had embarked in an enterprise beyond the limits of the Greek 
world. It was an expedition to Egypt, one of the most daring 
ventures she ever undertook. 

A fleet of 200 Athenian and Confederate galleys was 
operating against Persia in Cyprian seas, when it was invited 
to cross over to Egypt. ‘The call came from Inaros, a Libyan 
potentate, who had stirred up the lands of the lower Nile to 
revolt against their Persian masters. The murder of Xerxes 
had been followed by troubles at the Persian court, and it was 
some time before Artaxerxes was safely seated on his throne ; 
the rebellion of Egypt was one of the consequences of this 
situation. The invitation of Inaros was most alluring. It 
meant that, if Athens delivered Egypt from Persian rule, she 
would secure the chief control of the foreign trade with the 
Nile valley and be able to establish a naval station on the 
coast; by one stroke she would far outstrip all the rival 
merchant cities of Hellas. The nameless generals of the Aegean 
fleet accepted the call of the Libyan prince. As in the days 


Egyptian 
expedition. 
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of remote antiquity, the “peoples of the north” were now to 
help the Libyans in an attempt to overthrow the lords of 
Egypt. Of those remote episodes the Greeks knew nothing, 


‘but they might remember how Carian and Ionian adventurers 


had once placed an Egyptian king upon the throne. In another 
way, an attack on Egypt was a step in a new path. Hitherto 


- the Confederate ships had sailed in waters which were wholly 


Capture of 
Memphis, 
459 B.c. 
(autumn). 


Erechtheid 
inscription, 
459-8 B.C. 


or partly Greek, and had confined their purpose to the deliver- 
ance of Greek cities or cities which, like the Carian and Lycian, 
were in close touch with Greek civilisation. The shores of 
Cyprus, where Greek and Phoenician were side by side, invited 
above other shores a squadron of Greek deliverers. But when 


the squadron crossed over to Egypt, it entered a new sphere 


and undertook a new kind of work. The Egyptian expedition 
was an attempt to carry the struggle with Persia into another 
stage~—a stage in which Greece is the aggressor and the 
invader. This attempt was not destined to prosper; more 
than a century was still to elapse before the invasion of 
Xerxes would be avenged. But it is well to remember that 
the Athenians, in moving on Egypt, anticipated Alexander the 
Great, and that success was not impossible if Cimon had been 
their general. 

The Athenians sailed up the Nile to find Inaros triumphant, 
having gained a great victory in the Delta over a Persian 
army which had been sent to quell him. Sailing up they won 
possession of the city of Memphis, except the citadel, the 
“ White Castle,” in which the Persian garrison held out. After 
this achievement, we lose sight of the war in Egypt for more 


than two years, and beyond the protracted blockade of the: 


White Castle we have no record how the Athenian forces were 
employed. But it was a fatal coincidence that the power of 
Athens should have been divided at this moment. With her 
full forces she might have inflicted a crushing blow on the 
Peloponnesians ; with her full forces she might have prospered 
in Egypt. It was a triumph for the political party which had 
driven Cimon into banishment that, when half the Athenian 
fleet was on the banks of the Nile, the hostilities of Corinth 
and Aegina and their friends should have been so bravely 
repelled. Nothing impresses one more with the energy of 
Athens at this crisis than the stone which records the names. 


. 
‘ 

q 

‘ 


* Sunt Oe 


Of the Erechtheid tribe, 
These are they who died in the war, in Cyprus, in Egypt, in - 
Phoenice, at Halieis, in Aegina, at Megara, in the same year ; : 


and the names follow. ‘ 
The siege of Aegina was continued, and, within two years Fall of 

after the battle, the Aeginetans capitulated, and agreed to nih = 

surrender their fleet and pay tribute to Athens. Few successes Enrolled 

can have been more welcome or profitable to the Athenians frderaay nf 

than this. The island which offended their eyes and attracted Delos. 

their desires when they looked forth from their hill across the 

waters of their bay was at length powerless in their hands. 

They had lamed one of their most formidable commercial 


rivals ; they had overthrown one of the most influential cities 


of Dorian Greece. In the Confederacy, Aegina took her rank 


with Thasos as the richest of the subject states. For these 
two island cities the burden of yearly tribute was thirty 
talents, incomparably larger than the sum paid by any of the 
other cities whose tribute we know. 

In the meantime events in another part of Greece had led Lacedae- 
the Lacedaemonians themselves to take part in the war, and (ition 
had transported the main interest of the struggle from the ‘eo northern 

. : ° Greece. 
Saronie Gulf to Boeotia. The errand of the Lacedaemonians 457 7’, 
was an errand of piety, to succour their mother people, the 
Dorians of the north, one of whose three little towns had been 
taken by the Phocians. To force the aggressors to restore the 
place was an easy task for a force which consisted of 1500 
Lacedaemonian hoplites and 10,000 troops of the allies. The Restora- 
real work of the expedition lay in Boeotia. It was clearly asa 
the policy of Sparta to raise up here a powerful state to hold of Thebes 
Athens in check; and this could only be effected by strength- “2” 
ening Thebes and making her mistress of the Boeotian federa- 
tion, Accordingly Sparta now set up the power of Thebes 
again, revising the league, and forcing the Boeotian cities to 
join it. When the army had done its work in Boeotia, its 
return to the Peloponnesus was beset by difficulties. To march 
through the Megarid was dangerous, for the Athenians held 
the passes, and had redoubled their precautions. And it was 


not safe to cross the Corinthian Gulf—the way by which they 
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probably had come—for Athenian vessels were now, on the 
watch to intercept them. In this embarrassment they seem 
to have resolved to march straight upon Athens, where the 
people were now engaged on the building of Long Walls from 
the city to the harbour. This course was probably suggested 
by an Athenian party of oligarchs, who were always abiding 
Battle of an opportunity to overthrow the democracy. The Pelo- 
ree ponnesian army advanced to Tanagra, near the Attic frontier ; 
(summer). but before they crossed the borders the Athenians went forth 
to meet them, 14,000 strong, including 1000 Argives and 
some Thessalian cavalry. The banished statesman, Cimon, 
now came to the Athenian camp, pitched on Boeotian soil, and 
sought leave to fight for his country—against Sparta. The 
request was hastily referred to the Council of Five Hundred 
at Athens; it was not granted; and all that Cimon could do 
was to exhort his partisans to fight valiantly. This act of 
Cimon prepared the way for his recall; in the battle which 
followed, his friends fought so stubbornly that none of them 
survived. There was great slaughter on both sides; but the 
Thessalian horsemen deserted during the combat, and in spite 
of the desperate valour of the Athenian cavalry the Lacedae- 
monians gained the victory. But the battle saved_Athens, 
and the victory only enabled the victors to return by the 
Isthmus and cut down the fruit trees of the Megarid. 
Truce with Athens now desired to make a truce with Sparta in order 
ates to gain time. No man was more fitted to compass this than 
recalled. the exile Cimon, whose recent conduct had shown that he was 
the foe of the foes of Athens, even if those foes were Spartans. 
The people, at the instance of Pericles, passed a decree recalling 
him; but when Cimon had negotiated the truce, he withdrew 
from Athens, with a tact we might hardly have expected. 
Conguestof The Lacedaemonians celebrated their victory by a golden 
Boots. shield which they set above the gable of the new temple of 
Zeus in the altis of Olympia, as a gift from the spoils 
of Tanagra. But the victory did not even secure Boeotia. 
Two months after the battle, the Athenians made an expedition 
Battle of into Boeotia under the command of Myronides. A decisive 
ae battle was fought at Oenophyta, and the Athenians became 
(autumn). masters of the whole Boeotian land. The Boeotian cities 
were not enrolled in the maritime Confederacy of Delos, but 
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their dependence on Athens was expressed in the obligation of 
_ furnishing contingents to her armies. At the same time the 
Phocians entered into the alliance of Athens, and the Opuntian 
_ Locrians were constrained to acknowledge her supremacy. 
_ Such were the consequences of Oenophyta and Tanagra. 
_ Athens could now quietly complete the building of her Long 
- Walls. . | 
These brilliant successes were crowned, as we have seen, by 
_ the capture of Aegina; and probably about the same time the 
acquisition of Troezen gave the Athenians an important post 
on the Argolic shore. But in the far south their arms were Failure 
not so prosperous. Since the capture of Memphis, no success Gia 
seems to have been gained, and the White Castle still held out, expedition. 
After an ineffectual attempt to induce Sparta to cause a 
diversion by invading Attica, king Artaxerxes sent a large 456 2.0. 
army to Egypt under Megabyzus, who was supported by a 
Phoenician fleet. Having won a battle, he drove the Greeks 
out of Memphis and shut them up in Prosopitis, an island 
formed by a canal which intersected the Canopic and Sebennytic 
channels of the Nile. Here he blockaded them for eighteen 
months. At last he drained the canal and turned aside the 454 3.0, 
water, so that the Greek ships were left high and dry, and 
almost the whole island was reconnected with the. banks, 
Thus the Persians were able to march across to the island. 
The Greeks having burned their ships retreated to Byblos, 
where they capitulated to Megabyzus and were allowed to 
* depart. A tedious march brought them to friendly Cyrene, 
where they found means of returning to their homes. Inaros 
who kindled the revolt was crucified, though his life had been 
spared by the terms of the capitulation. Soon afterwards a 
relief squadron of fifty triremes arrived from Athens. It was 
attacked by the powerful Phoenician fleet in the Mendesian 
mouth of the Nile, and only a few ships escaped. The Persian 
authority was restored throughout the land; the day for Greek 
control of Egypt had not yet come. 
But though the Athenians lost ships and treasure in this 
daring, ill-fated enterprise, their empire was now at the height 
of its power. They were even able to make the disaster in “as 
Egypt a pretext for converting the Delian confederacy into an’ °°" 
undisguised Athenian empire. Some of the Ionian cities seem 
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to have passed back for a few years under Persian dominion. 
The triumphant Persian fleet might sail into the Aegean sea ; 
Delos was not a safe treasury ; the funds of the league must 
be removed to the Athenian Acropolis. 

The empire of Athens now included a continental as well 
as a maritime dominion. The two countries which marched 
on her frontiers, Boeotia and Megara, had become her subjects. 
Beyond Boeotia, her dominion extended over Phocis and Locris 
to the pass of Thermopylae. In Argos her influence was pre- 
dominant, Aegina had been added to her Aegean empire, the 
ships of Aegina to her navy. Through the subjection of 
Megara, the conquest of Aegina, and the capture of Troezen, 
the Saronic bay had almost been converted into an Attic lake. 

The great commercial city of the isthmus was the chief and 
most dangerous enemy of Athens, and the next object of the 
policy of Pericles was to convert the Corinthian Gulf into an 
Attic lake also, and so hem in Corinth on both her seas. The 
possession of the Megarid and Boeotia, and especially the 
station at Naupactus, gave Athens control of the northern 
shores of the gulf, from within the gate up to the isthmus. 
But the southern seaboard was still entirely Peloponnesian ; 
and outside the gate, on the Acarnanian coast, there were posts 
which ought to be secured. The general Tolmides made a 
beginning by capturing the Corinthian colony Chalcis, opposite 
Patrae. Then Pericles himself conducted an expedition to 
continue the work of Tolmides. Having failed to reduce 
Sicyon he laid siege to Oeniadae, an important and strong- 
walled mart on the Acarnanian coast, but was unable to take 
it. Though no military success was gained, the expedition 
created a sensation, and it seems to have led to the adhesion 
of the Achaean cities to the Athenian alliance. It is certain 
at least that shortly afterwards Achaea was an Athenian 


between 453 dependency ; and for a few years Athenian vessels could sail 


with a sense of dominion in the Corinthian as well as in the 
Saronic bay. 
Sect. 3. CONCLUSION OF PEACE WITH PERSIA 


The warfare of recent years had been an enormous strain 
on the resources of Athens, and it was found necessary to 


, 2 2 ea 


increase the burden of tribute imposed on her allies. She 
wanted a relief from the strain, but after the expedition of 


Pericles three or four years elapsed before peace was con- . 


cluded. During that interval there seems to have been by Five Years’ 
mutual consent of the combatants a cessation from military 7” 
operations. Lacedaemon and Argos first concluded a treaty of rnirty 
peace for thirty years; and then Cimon, who had returned 2%" 


Peace of 
to Athens, negotiated a truce, which was fixed for five years, Argos and 
between the Athenians and Peloponnesians. ae a 


As soon as the peace was arranged, Athens and her allies 
were able to resume their warfare against Persia, and to no 
man could that warfare be more safely or fitly entrusted than 
to the hero of the Eurymedon river. Pericles may have been Pericies 
well pleased to use Cimon’s military experience; and an amicable 
arrangement seems to have been made, Cimon undertaking not 
to interfere with the policy of Pericles. Gossip said that Cimon’s 
sister had much to do with bringing to pass the reconciliation. 
“The charms as well as the intrigues of Elpinice appear to have 
figured conspicuously in the memoirs of Athenian biographers : 
they were employed by one party as a means of calumniating 
Cimon, by the other for discrediting Pericles.”* But we need 
not heed the gossip. Women played no part in the history of 
Athena’s city. 

The Phoenician fleet, which had put down the Egyptian campaign 
rebelljon, was afterwards sent to re-establish the authority of “Cres 
Artaxerxes in the island of Cyprus; and accordingly Cimon 
sailed thither with a squadron of 200 vessels. He detached 
sixty to help a princelet who had succeeded in defying the 
Persians in the fens of the Delta of the Nile; for the Athenians, 
even after their calamity, had not entirely abandoned the thought 
of Egyptian conquest. Then he laid siege to Cition. It was 
the last enterprise of the man who had conducted the war 


against Persia ever since the battle of Mycale. He died Death of 
Cimon, 


during the blockade; and his death marks the beginning of a 459.46 po, 


new period in which hostilities between Greek and Persian 
slumber. But one final success was gained. Raising the 
siege of Cition, because there was no food, the fleet arrived off 
Salamis, and the Greeks gained a double victory by sea and 
land over the Phoenician ind Cilician ships. 

} Grote. 
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But this victory did not encourage the Athenians to con- 
tinue the war. We have no glimpse of the counsels of their 
statesmen at this moment; but the facts of the situation enable 
us to understand their resolution to make peace with the Great 
King. The events of recent years had proved to them that 
it was beyond the strength of Athens to carry on war at the 
same time, in any effectual way, with the common enemy of 
all the Greeks and with her rivals among the Greeks them- 
selves. It was therefore necessary to choose between peace 
with Persia and peace in Greece. But an enduring peace in 
Greece could only be purchased by the surrender of those 
successes which Athens had lately gained. Corinth would 
never acquiesce, until she had won back her old predominant 
position in her western gulf; so long as she was hemmed in, 
as Athens had hemmed her in, she would inevitably seize any 
favourable hour to strike for her release. Some Athenian 
politicians would have been ready to retreat from the positions 
which had been recently seized and of which the occupation 
was most galling to Corinth. But Pericles, who had won 
those positions, was a strong imperialist. The aim of his 
statesmanship was to increase the Athenian empire and to 
spread the political influence of Athens within the borders of 
Greece. He was unwilling to let any part of her empire go, 
for the sake of earning new successes against the barbarian. 
The death of Cimon, who had been the soul of the Persian war, 
may have helped Pericles to carry through his determination 
to bring that war to an end. And the Great King on his side 
was disposed to negotiate; for the Greek victory of Cyprian 
Salamis had been followed by a revolt of Megabyzus, the 
general who had quelled the insurrection of Egypt. 

Accordingly peace was made with Persia. There is a dark 
mist about the negotiations, so dark that it has been questioned 
whether a formal treaty was ever concluded. But there can 
be no reasonable doubt that Athens came to an understanding 
with Artaxerxes, and that peace ensued; and it is equally 
certain that there was a definite contract, by which Persia 
undertook not to send ships of war into the Aegean, and 
Athens gave a similar pledge securing the coasts of the Persian 
empire against attack. An embassy from Athens and her 
allies must have waited on the Great King at Susa; and the 


erms of the arrangement must have been put in writing. But, 
on the other hand, there was no treaty as between two Greek 
‘states. The Great King would never have consented to treat 
either with a Greek city or a federation of Greek cities as an 
equal. And he certainly did not stoop to the humiliation of 

formally acknowledging the independence of the Greek cities 

of Asia. It was enough that he should graciously promise to 

make certain concessions. But, whatever were the diplomatic 

forms of the agreement, both parties meant peace, and peace 

was maintained. It has been called the Peace of Callias; and 

we have a record which makes it probable that the chief 
ambassador was Callias, the richest man at Athens, and the 

husband of Cimon’s sister. 

The first act in the strife of Greece and Persia thus closes. Struggle of 

All the cities of Hellas which had come under barbarian sway a 
had been reunited to the world of free Hellenic states; except in Cyprus. 
in one outlying corner. The Greek cities of Cyprus were left 

to struggle with the Phoenicians as best they might; and the Prevalence 
Phoenicians soon got the upper hand and held it for many aie 
years. They tried to extirpate Greek civilisation from the the Peace. 
island; but Greek civilisation was a hardy growth, and we 

shall hereafter see Greek dynasties again in power. 


Sect. 4. ATHENIAN Reverses. THE THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE 


The peace with Persia, however, was not followed by further Athens 
Athenian expansion within the defined limits; on the contrary, as. 
some of the most recent acquisitions of the Athenian empire 
began to fall away. Orchomenus and Chaeronea and some 
other towns in western Boeotia were seized by exiled oligarchs ; 
and it was necessary for Athens to intervene promptly. The 
general Tolmides went forth with a wholly inadequate number 
of troops. He took and garrisoned Chaeronea, but did not 
attempt Orchomenus. On his way home he was set upon by Battle of 

‘ : Coronea, 
the exiles from Orchomenus and some others, in the neighbour- 447 5 ¢ 
hood of Coronea, and defeated. He was himself slain; many 
of the hoplites were taken prisoners; and the Athenians in 
order to obtain their release resigned Boeotia. Thus the battle 
of Coronea undid the work of Oenophyta. 

Athens had little reason to regret this loss; for dominion 
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in Boeotia was not really conducive to the consolidation of her 
empire. To maintain control over the numerous city-states of 
the Boeotian country would have been a constant strain on 
her military resources, which would hardly have been remunera- 
tive. The loss of Boeotia was followed by the loss of Phocis 
and Locris. It was strange enough that Phocis should fall 
away. A few years before the Phocians had taken possession 
of Delphi. The Spartans had sent an army to rescue the 
shrine from their hands, and give it back to the Delphians ; 
but as soon as the Spartans had gone, an Athenian army came, 
led by Pericles, and restored the sanctuary to the Phocians. 
It was a Sacred War, but so conducted that it did not make a 
breach of the Five Years’ Truce. Yet, although their position 
at Delphi seemed to depend on the support of Athens, the 
Phocians now deserted her alliance. The change was due to 
an oligarchical reaction in the Phocian cities, consequent on 
the oligarchical rising in Boeotia. 

The defeat of Coronea dimmed the prestige of Athenian 
arms; and. still more serious results ensued. Euboea and 
Megara revolted at the same moment; here too oligarchical 
parties were at work. Pericles, who was a General, immediately 
went to Euboea with the regiments of seven of the tribes, 
while those of the remaining three marched into the Megarid. 
But he had no sooner reached the island than he was over- 
taken by the news that the garrison in the city of Megara had 
been massacred and that a Peloponnesian army was threaten- 
ing Attica. He promptly returned, and his first object was to 
unite his forces with the troops in the Megarid, which were 
under the command of Andocides. But king Pleistoanax and 
the Lacedaemonians were, between them, commanding the east 
coast-road. Andocides was compelled to return to Attica by 
creeping round the corner of the Corinthian Gulf at Aegosthenae 
and passing through Boeotia. The troops were guided by a 
man of Megara named Pythion, and the gratitude of the three 
tribes “whom he saved by leading them from Pagae, through 
Boeotia, to Athens” was recorded on his funeral monument. 
The stone has survived, and the verses written upon it are a 
touching reminiscence of a moment of great peril. But when 
the whole army united in Attica, the peril was passed. The 
return of Pericles had disconcerted king Pleistoanax, who com- 


as the Thriasian plain he withdrew, deeming it useless to strike 
at Athens. Pericles was thus set free to carry out the reduc- Reduction 
tion of Euboea. Histiaea, the city in the north of the island, hat 


was most hardly dealt with, probably because her resistance 


was most obstinate; the people were driven out, their territory 
annexed to Athens; and the new settlement of Oreos took the 
place of Histiaea. In other cases the position of each state 
was settled by an agreement; and the arrangements which 
were made with Chalcis are still preserved on stone. The 
alarm of the Athenians is reflected in reductions of tribute 
which they allowed to their subject states; they feared that 
the example of Euboea might spread. The truce of five years 
was now approaching its end, and peace was felt to be so indis- 
pensable that they resigned themselves to purchasing a more 
durable treaty by considerable concessions. They had lost 
Megara, but they still held the two ports, Nisaea and Pagae. 


These, as well as Achaea, they agreed to surrender, and on The Thirty 


this basis a peace was concluded for thirty years between the 


Athenians and the Peloponnesians. All the allies of both 446-5 zc. 


sides were enumerated in the treaty, and it was stipulated 
that neither Athens nor Lacedaemon was to admit into her 
alliance an ally of the other, while neutral states might join 
whichever alliance they chose. 

It was a humiliating peace for Athens, and perhaps would 
not have been concluded but for the alarm which had been 
caused by the inroad of the Peloponnesians into Attic territory. 
While the loss of Boeotia was probably a gain, and the evacua- 
tion of Achaea might be lightly endured, the loss of the Megarid 
was a serious blow. For, while Athens held the long walls 
and the passes of Geranea, she had complete immunity from 
Peloponnesian invasions of her soil. Henceforth Attica was 
always exposed to such aggressions. Besides this, her position 
in the Crisaean Gulf was greatly weakened. The attempt which 
she had made to win a land-empire had succeeded only for a 
brief space; the lesson was that she must devote her whole 
energy to maintaining her maritime dominion. It was a 
gloomy moment for the Athenians; and it must have required 
all the tact and eloquence of Pericles to restore the shaken 
confidence and revive the drooping spirits. Euboea at all 
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‘events was safe, and men might look back over sixty years to 

c.507 n.c.?that victory which had been won by their ancestors, in a 
critical hour, over a joint attack of the Boeotians and Chal- 
cidians. On that occasion a tithe of the spoil had been dedi- 
cated to Athena. Pericles now set up a bronze chariot with 
this tithe, and so associated the earlier victory with his own. 
The parallel was close; for the rebellion of Euboea had been 
mainly instigated by the Boeotian oligarchs who freed their 
own larid from Athenian control. The marble base on which 
the chariot stood, on the Acropolis, has been found, and a few 
letters of the inscribed verses, which Herodotus read and 
copied, can be made out. ‘The recollection that the sons of 
the Athenians “quenched the insolence” of the Boeotians, as 
those verses have it, was indeed the only consolation that 
could be offered for the defeat of Coronea. While he made 
the most of the reduction of Euboea, Pericles may have also 
dwelt on the prospects of the Attic sea-empire. He may have 
elated them by words such as he is reported to have used at a 
later moment of despondency. “Of the two divisions of the 
world accessible to man, the land and the sea, there is one of 
which you are absolute masters, and have, or may have, the 
dominion to any extent you please. Neither the Great King 
nor any nation on earth can hinder a navy like yours from 
penetrating whithersoever you choose to sail.” ? 


Sect. 5. THE IMPERIALISM OF PERICLES, AND THE 
OPPOSITION TO HIS POLICY 


The cities of the Athenian alliance might have claimed, 
when the Persian war was ended, that the “Confederacy ” 
should be broken up and that they should resume their 
original and rightful freedom. The fair answer to this claim 
would have been, that peace had indeed come, but that it 
would endure only so long as a power was maintained strong 
enough to stand up against the might of Persia. Dissolve the 
Confederacy, and the cities will severally and speedily become 
the prey of the barbarian. But in any case, the Confederacy 
had become an Empire, and Athens was in the full career of 
an ambitious “imperialist” state. The tributes which she im- 


1 Thucydides, ii. 62 (transl. Jowett). 
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on her subjects were probably not oppressive, and were 
ntly revised; when the Five Years’ Truce was about to 
ve concluded, she reduced the tribute, which had been increased Reduction 
under the stress of the war, to its former amount. She did not gates 
force her own coinage upon her subjects; every city might a 
_ have its own mint, and most of them had. But there was 
- much that was galling in her empire, to communities in which 
_ the love of freedom was strongly developed. The revolt and 
— reduction of Euboea showed in its undisguised shape the rule 
of might. It must, however, be remembered, in judging of 
the feelings of the cities towards their mistress, that in nearly 
every city there were an oligarchical and a democratical party. 
The democracy was supported by Athens and was generally 
friendly to her; the oligarchs were always on the watch for 
an opportunity to rebel. And for this reason, a revolt is not 
in itself evidence that Athens was unpopular among her allies. 
- The Carian and Lycian cities began to fall away after the 
peace with Persia;! but most of them were only superficially 
Hellenized, and Athens let them go, not thinking it worth 
while to take measures for retaining her control of them. 

Pericles had been the guide of the Athenian people in the 
recent war; his counsels had directed their imperial policy. 
But that policy had not been unchallenged ; his leadership had 
not been unopposed. There was a strong oligarchical party at 
Athens which not only disliked the democracy of their city, 
but arraigned her empire. Most of this party attacked the 
imperialist policy of Pericles purely from party motives, and 
for the purpose of attacking him; but there was one man at 
least who may claim the credit of having honestly espoused 
the cause of the allied cities against the unscrupulous selfish- ; 
ness of his own city. This was Thucydides, the son of Melesias, Anti-im- 
a man who had connexions with many of the allies. He main- eae ae 
tained that the tribute should be reserved exclusively for the of thecities. 
purpose for which it was levied, the defence of Greece against 
Persia, and that Athens had no right to spend it on other 
things, especially on things which concerned herself alone, and 
did not benefit the cities. It was an injustice that these cities 
should have to defray any part of the costs of an Athenian 


1 The Carian tribute-district existed only for four years, 443-2—439-8 B.C. 5 
the remnant of the Carian cities were then added to the Ionian district. 
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campaign in Boeotia or of a new temple in Athens. This was 
a just view, but justice is never entirely compatible with the 
growth of a country to political greatness, and Pericles was 
resolved to make his country great at all hazards. For this 
purpose his policy towards the allied cities was—in a phrase 
which seems to have been his own—*to keep them well in 
hand.” It is pleasant to find that voices were raised against 
his unscrupulous imperialism. 

The more extreme section of the party which supported 
Thucydides would not have hesitated to betray Athens into 
the hands of her foes for the sake of overthrowing the demo- 
cracy. They had tried to do this at the time of the battle of 
Tanagra. Much less would they have scrupled to give secret 
help to the oligarchical parties which worked against Athenian 
rule in the subject cities. Oligarchy had raised its head in 
many places during the Five Years’ Truce. Oligarchical 
movements had led to the loss of Boeotia; oligarchical move- 
ments had caused the revolts of Megara and Euboea; oligarchy 
had even prevailed in Phocis. There can be little doubt that 
this widespread oligarchical activity had its echo in Athens; 
and that in these years the party opposed to Pericles was loud 


. and aggressive. He met that opposition with remarkable 
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dexterity. He introduced a new policy, which, while it was 
thoroughly imperialist, was so popular at Athens that his 
adversaries were silenced. 

Among the measures which Pericles initiated to strengthen 
the empire of his city, none was more important in its results 
than the system of settling Athenian citizens abroad. Like 
measures of many great statesmen, this policy effected the 
solution of two diverse problems. The colonies which were 
thus sent to different parts of the empire, served as garrisons 
in the lands of subject allies, and they also helped to provide 
for part of the superfluous population of Athens. The first 
of these Periclean cleruchies was established in the Thracian 
Chersonese, under the personal supervision of Pericles himself. 
Lands were bought from the allied cities of the peninsula, and 
a thousand Athenian citizens, chiefly of the poor and unemployed, 
were allotted farms and assigned to the several: cities. The 
payment for the land was made in the shape of a reduction 
of the tribute. At the same time Pericles restored the wall 


sthmus, to protect the 

country against the Thracians; in view of the rising power o 

_ the Thracian prince Teres, this precaution was wise. - 
The out-settlements in the Chersonese—which were probably 

followed by out-settlements in Lemnos and Imbros, the island - 

warders of the gate of the Propontis—were the most important 

of all. The same policy was at the same time adopted im Cleruchies “3 

Euboea and some of the islands of the Aegean, and in a oe _ 

mysterious place, the Thracian Brea, which probably lay west Andros, 

of the Strymon. The original act of the colonisation of Brea ie 

has been preserved, and the provision that all the settlers shall (446 2.¢.4). 

i. belong to the two poorest classes of the people, on the Solonian 

; classification, illustrates the character of the Periclean cleruchies. 

i 
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The policy was naturally popular at Athens, since it provided 
for thousands of unemployed who cumbered the streets; and 
perhaps it may be regarded as one of the happiest strokes de- 
vised by Pericles for increasing his ascendency and confound- 
ing his opponents. But it was a policy which was highly 
unpopular among the allies, in whose territories the settle- 
ments were made; and it gave perhaps more dissatisfaction 
than any other feature of Athenian rule. 

Most Athenian citizens were naturally allured by a policy 
of expansion which made their city great and powerful with- 
out exacting heavy sacrifices from themselves. The day had 
not yet come when they were unwilling to undertake military 
service, and they were content as long as the cost of maintain- 
ing the empire did not tax their purses. The empire furthered 
the extension of their trade, and increased their prosperity. 
The average Athenian burgher was not hindered by his own 
full measure of freedom from being willing to press, with as 
little scruple as any tyrant, the yoke of his city upon the 
necks of other communities. So long as the profits of empire 
were many and its burdens light, the Athenian democracy 
would feel few searchings of heart in adopting the imperialism 
of Pericles. 

That imperialism was indeed of a lofty kind. The aim of Pitey of 
the statesman who guided the destinies of Athens in these *°""** 
days of her greatness was to make her the queen of Hellas ; 
to spread her sway on the mainland as well as beyond the 
seas; and to make her political influence felt in those states 
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which it would have been unwise and perhaps impossible to 
draw within the borders of her empire. The full achievement 
of this ideal would have meant the union of all the Greeks, 
an union held together by the power of Athens, but having a 
natural support in a common religion, common traditions, 
common customs, and a common language. 

Shortly before the loss of Boeotia through the defeat of 
Coronea, Athens addressed to Greece an open declaration of 
her Panhellenic ambition. She invited the Greek states to 
send representatives to an Hellenic congress at Athens, for the 
purpose of discussing certain matters of common interest. To 
restore the temples which had been burned by the Persians, 
to pay the votive offerings which were due to the gods for the 
great deliverance, and to take common measures for clearing 
the seas of piracy ;—this was the programme which Athens 
proposed to the consideration of Greece. The invitation did 
not go to the west, for the Italiots and Siceliots were not 
directly concerned in the Persian war, but it went to all the 
cities of old Greece, and to the cities and islands which 
belonged to the Athenian empire. If the congress had taken 
place it. would have inaugurated an amphictiony of all Hellas, 
and Athens would have been the centre of this vast religious 
union. It was a sublime project, but it could not be. It was 
not to be expected that Sparta would fall in with a project 
which, however noble and pious it sounded, might tempt or 
help Athens to strike out new and perilous paths of ambition 
and aggrandisement. The Athenian envoys were rebuffed in 
the Peloponnesus, and the plan fell through. Immediately 
after this, the revolution in Boeotia deprived Athens of her 
empire on the mainland, 


Sect. 6. THe RESTORATION OF THE TEMPLES 


It remained then for Athens to carry out that part of the 
programme which concerned herself, and restore in greater 
splendour the temples of her city and her land. We shall 
miss the meaning of the architectural monuments which now 
began to rise under the direction and influence of Pericles, if 
we do not clearly grasp their historical motive, and recognise 
their immediate connexion with the Persian war. It devolved 


vhich the barbarian had inflicted upon the habitations of her 
gods, and fully to pay her debt of gratitude to heaven for the 
_ defeat of the Mede. And seeing that Athens had won her 
great empire through that defeat, the gods might well expect 
that she would perform this duty on no small scale and in 
no niggardly spirit. In this, above all, was the greatness of 
Pericles displayed, that he discerned the importance of perform- 
ing it on a grand scale. He recognised that the city by 
ennobling the houses of her gods would ennoble herself; and 
that she could express her own might and her ideals in no 
worthier way than by the erection of beautiful temples. His 
architectural plans went farther than this, and we can see that 
he was influenced by the example of the Pisistratids; but the 
chief buildings of the Periclean age, it should always be re- 
membered, were, like the Athenian empire itself, a direct 
consequence of the Persian invasion. 
Of the monuments which in the course of twenty years 450-30 zc. 
changed the appearance of the Acropolis, one of the first was a 
gigantic statue of Athena, wrought in bronze. The goddess “Athena 
stood near the west brow of her own hill, looking south-west- sae 
ward, and her helmet and the tip of her lance flashing in the « 448. 
gun could be seen far off at sea. But nothing was so pressing 
as to carry to completion the new house of the goddess, which 
had been begun in the days of Themistocles and never finished. 
The work was now resumed on the same site, and the same Zemple of 
foundations ; but it was resumed on an entirely different plan, Poa ee 
which was drawn up by the gifted architect Ictinus. The new “Par. | 
temple was slightly broader but considerably shorter than it utohad ) 
would have been if the old design had been carried out, and 438 2.¢. 
instead of foreign Parian marble, native Attic from the quarries 
of Pentelicus was employed. Callicrates, another expert archi- 
tect, superintended the execution of the plan which Ictinus 
had conceived. It is not within our province to enter here 
into the architectural beauties of this perfect Dorian temple, 
which came afterwards to be generally known as the Parthenon. 
The building contained two rooms, between which there was 
no communication. The eastern room into which one entered 
from the pronaos was the temple proper, and contained the 
statue of the goddess. It was about a hundred feet long, and 
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hence officially called the Hecatompedos. The door of the 
all western room was on the west side of the temple. This 


chamber was perhaps designed for the habitation of invisible 


maidens who attend the maiden goddess; it is at least certain 


_ that it was called the Parthenon. It is easy to imagine how 


a word which designated as the room of the Maidens part of 
the house of the Maiden, could soon come to be associated 
popularly with the whole building, and the name Parthenon 
came to mean for the ordinary ear, in defiance of official usage, 
the temple of Athena Parthenos, and not the chamber of her 
virgins. 

The goddess stood in her dwelling, majestic and smiling, The statue 
her colossal figure arrayed in a golden robe, a helmet on her bg 
head, her right hand holding a golden Victory, and her left Pheidias. 


resting on her shield, while the snake Erichthonius was coiled 


at her feet. It was a wooden statue covered with ivory and 
gold—ivory for the exposed flesh, gold for the raiment—and 
hence called chryselephantine. It was wrought by the Athenian 
sculptor of genius who has given his name to the plastic art of 
the Periclean age, Pheidias, the son of Charmides. He had 
already made his fame by another beautiful statue of the 
goddess of the city, which the out-settlers who had gone forth 
to colonise Lemnos dedicated on the Acropolis. The Lemnian 
Athena was wrought in bronze and it revealed Athena to her 
people in the guise of their friend, while the image of the 
Parthenon showed her rather as their queen. Both these 
creations have perished, but copies have been preserved from 
which we can frame some far-off idea of the sculptor’s work. 
To Pheidias too was entrusted the task of designing and 
carrying out those plastic decorations which were necessary to 
the completion of a great temple. With the metopes of the 
lofty entablature, from which Centaurs and Giants stood out 
in high relief, the great master had probably little todo. But The pedi- 
in the two pediments and on the frieze which ran round the beg 
wall of the temple, within the colonnade, he left monuments 
of his genius and his skill, for mankind to adore. The triangle 
above the eastern portal was adorned with the scene of the 
birth of Athena, who has sprung from the head of Zeus, at the 
rising of the sun and the setting of the moon ; and Iris the 
heavenly messenger was shown, going forth to carry the good 
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news to the ends of the world. The pediment of the western 
end was occupied with the passage in the life of the goddess 
that specially appertained to Attica—her triumph on the 
Acropolis in her contest with her rival Poseidon, for the lord- 
ship of the land. The olive which came forth from the earth 
by her enchantment was probably shown; and we should like 
to believe that at the northern and southern ends reclined the 
two river gods, Eridanus and Tlisus, each at the side which 
was nearest his own waters. The subject of the wonderful 
frieze which encircled the temple from end to end was the 
most solemn of all the ceremonies which the Athenians per- 
formed in honour of their queen. At the great Panathenaic 
festival, every fourth year, they went up in long procession to 
her temple to present her with a new robe. The advance of 


“this procession, starting from the western side, and moving 


simultaneously along the northern and southern sides, to meet 
at the eastern entrance, was vividly shown on the frieze of the 
Parthenon. Walking along the peristyle and looking upwards, 
the spectator saw the Athenian knights—beautiful young 
men—on horseback, charioteers, citizens on foot, musicians, 
kine and sheep led for sacrifice, stately maidens with sacred 
vessels, the nine archons of the city, all advancing to the house 
of Athena where she entertains the celestials on her feast-day. 
The high gods are seated on thrones, Zeus on one side of 
Athena, Hephaestus on the other; and near the goddess is a 
peplos—perhaps the old peplos—in the hands of a priest. The 
western side of the frieze is still in its place, but the rest has 
been removed—the greater part to our own island. 

Athena Polias had now two houses side by side on her 
hill. For the old restored temple was not destroyed, nor was 
her old image removed from it. But in her character of 
Victory, yet another small habitation was built for her by the 
architect Callicrates, about the same time on the bastion 
which the hill throws out on its south-western side. It was 
an appropriate spot for the house of Victory. The Athenian 
standing on that platform saw Salamis and Aegina near him; 
his eye ranged along the Argolic coast, to the distant citadel 
of Corinth and the mountains of the Megarid; under the 


1 An inscription, of c. 450 B.c., providing for the building of the temple and 
altar, has been recently discovered. 


ow of Victory he could lose himself in reveries of memory 
ind dreams of hope. The motive of the temple, as a memorial 
of the Persian war, was written clear in the frieze. Whereas 
the sculptures of other temples of this period only alluded in- 
directly to that great struggle, by the representation of mythical 
wars—such as the war of Greek and Amazons, or of Lapiths 
and Centaurs, or of gods and giants; on the frieze of Athena 
Nike a battle between the Greeks and Persians is portrayed. 
It is the battle of Plataea; for Greeks are shown fighting in 
the Persian host. 


But there were other shrines of other gods in Athens and Tie 
Attica, which had been wrecked by the Persians, and which “2 % 


_ were now to be restored. From the west side of the Acropolis, 


as one looks down on the western quarter of the city; NO aren 


building is so prominent, or can ever have been so prominent, 
as the Dorian temple of Pentelic marble which crowns the 
hill of Colonus, and replaced an older temple of the limestone 
of Piraeus. It is the temple which “the sons of Hephaestus ” 
built for their sire, the god of handicraftsmen, who was always 
worshipped with special devotion at Athens—it is significant 
that on the frieze of the Parthenon he sits next the lady of 
the land. This house of Hephaestus is the only Greek temple 


that is not a ruin. About the same time, a marble temple of 7 temple 
Poseidon rose on the extreme point of southern Attica, the oS“ — 


promontory of Sunium. The Persian invasion had probably 


been fatal to the old temple of poros-stone. Here the sea-god, (Zour: 
“to whom men pray at Sunium,” seems to have had his own 47°) 


house, looking down upon his own domain; he was not forced 
here, as on the Acropolis, to share a sanctuary with Athena ; 
but the goddess had a separate temple of her own hard by. 


At the other extremity of the Attic land, the shrine of 7%e 


the goddesses of Eleusis had likewise been destroyed by the 
barbarians. The rebuilding had been soon begun, but, like the 
new temple of Athena on the Acropolis, the work had been 
discontinued owing to the claims of war on the revenue of the 
state. Under Pericles it was taken up again and completed ; 
Ictinus made the design and Coroebus carried it out. The 
new Hall of Mysteries was built of the dark stone of Eleusis ; 
one side of it was formed by the rock of the hill under which 
it was built; and the stone steps around the walls would have 
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seated about 3000. As the place was close to the Megarian 
frontier, a strong wall with towers was erected round the 
precincts of the shrine; so that the place had the aspect of a 
fortress. 

These splendid buildings required a large outlay of money, 
and thus gave the political opponents of Pericles a welcome 
handle against him. Thucydides was the leader of the outcry. 
He accused Pericles not merely of squandering the resources 
of the state which ought to be kept as a reserve for war, but 
of misappropriating the money of the Confederacy for purely 
Athenian purposes. Athens, it was said, was “like a vain 
woman, adorning herself with pendants of precious stones, and 
statues, and temples that cost a thousand talents.” It is 
certainly true that some money was taken from the treasury 
of the Hellenotamiae for the new buildings, but this was only 
a very small part of the cost, which was mainly defrayed by 
the treasury of Athena and by the public treasury of Athens. 
There was, however, a good case against Pericles both on grounds 
of policy and on grounds of justice. The plea for taking a 
part of the tribute (perhaps a sixtieth—besides the sixtieth 
which was consecrated to Athena) doubtless was that the 
restoration of Greek temples destroyed by the Persians was a 
duty which devolved upon all the Greeks. But Pericles, with 
bold sophistry, argued that the allies had no reason to complain, 
so long as Athens defended them efficiently; this was the 
contract, and they had no right to interfere in her disposition 
of the funds. Three years after the Thirty Years’ Peace, 
Thucydides thought that he could bring the question to an 
issue, and he asked the people to adjudicate by the sherd. 
But the people voted for the ostracism of Thucydides, and 
henceforward Pericles had no opponent of influence to thwart 
his policy or cross his way. The buildings already begun 
could now be continued without criticism and new works 
could be undertaken. A great Hall of Music or Odeon, in- 
tended for the musical contests which had recently been added 
to the Panathenaic celebrations, was now erected on the east 
side of the Theatre of Dionysus. Its roof, made of the masts 
and yard-arms of captured Persian ships, was pointed like a 
tent, and wits compared it to the helmet of Pericles the 
strategos. “The trial by sherd is over,’ says some one ina 


ime; “so here comes Pericles, our peak-headed Zeus, with the 
- Odeon set on his crown.” 
Though Cimon, when he constructed the southern wall of 
_ the Acropolis, also built a new entrance-gate facing south- 
westward, it was too small and unimposing to relieve the 
frowning aspect of the walled hill. A more worthy approach, 
worthy of the Parthenon, was devised by the architect 
Mnesicles and met the approbation of Pericles. The buildings 
designed by Mnesicles occupied the whole west side of the hill. 
In the centre, on the brow of the height and facing westward, 
was to be the entrance with five gates, and on either side of 
this two vast columned halls—reaching to the north and south 
brinks of the hill—in which the Athenians could walk sheltered 
from sun and rain. Thrown out on the projecting cliffs in 
front of these halls were to be two spacious wings, flanking the 
ascent to the central gate. But the plan of Mnesicles took 
no account of the sanctuaries on the south-western part of the 
Acropolis, on which his new buildings would encroach. The 
southern colonnade would have cut short the precinct of 
Artemis Brauronia and the adjacent southern wing would have 
infringed on the enclosure of Athena Nike. On the north 
side there were no such impediments. The priests of these 
goddesses raised objections to the execution of the architect's 
plan at the expense of their sacred precincts, and in consequence 
the grand idea of Mnesicles was only partly carried out. But 
even after the building had been begun, Pericles and his 
architect never abandoned the hope that the scruples of the 
priests might ultimately be overcome ; and while they omitted 
altogether the southern colonnade and reduced the proportions 
of the southern wing, they built in such a way that at some 
future time the structure might be easily enlarged to the 
measures of the original design. On the northern side, too, 
the idea of Mnesicles was not completed, but for a different 
reason. The covered colonnade was never built; it was left 
to the last, and, when the time came, Athens was threatened 
by a great war, and deemed it unwise to undertake any further 
outlay on building. But the north-western wing was built 
and was adorned with paintings. The greatest paintings that 
Athens possessed were, however, not on the hill but in buildings 
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Polygnotus below ; and they belonged to a somewhat earlier age. It was 
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Cimon who brought Polygnotus of Thasos to Athens, and it 
was when Cimon was in power that he, in collaboration with 
Micon, another eminent painter, decorated with life-size frescoes 
the new Theseum and the Anaceum, on the north side of the 
Acropolis, and the walls of the Painted Portico in the market- 
place. We have already cast a glance at the picture of the 
Battle of Marathon. The most famous of the pictures of the 
Thasian master was executed, after he had left Athens, for the 
speech-hall of the Cnidians at Delphi. Its subject was the 
underworld visited by Odysseus. 

If it was vain for Athens to hope that Greece would yield 
her any formal acknowledgment of headship, she might at all 
events have the triumph of exerting intellectual influence even 
in the lands which were least ready to admit her claims. 
And in the field of art she partly fulfilled the ambition of 
Pericles, who, when he could not make her the queen, desired 
that she should be the instructress, of Hellas. When Pheidias 
had completed the great statue of Athena in gold and ivory, 
and had seen it set up in the new temple, he went forth, 
invited by the men of Elis, to make the image for the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia. For five years in his workshop in the 
Altis the Athenian sculptor wrought at the “great chrys- 
elephantine god,” and the colossal image which came from his 
hands was probably the highest creation ever achieved by the 
plastic art of Greece. The Panhellenic god, seated on a lofty 
throne, and clad in a golden robe, held a Victory in his right 
hand, a sceptre in his left. He was bearded, and his hair was 
wreathed with a branch of olive. Many have borne witness 
to the impression which the serene aspect of this manifest 
divinity always produced upon the heart of the beholder. 
“Let a man sick and weary in his soul, who has passed 
through many distresses and sorrows, whose pillow is unvisited 
by kindly sleep, stand in front of this image; he will, I deem, 
forget all the terrors and troubles of human life.” An Athenian 
had wrought, for one of the two great centres of Hellenic 
religion, the most sublime expression of the Greek ideal of 
godhead. Nor was Pheidias the only Athenian artist who 
worked abroad; we also find the architect Ictinus engaged in 
designing temples in the Peloponnesus. 
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Sect. 7. THe Prrazus. GrRowTH oF ATHENIAN TRADE 


The Piraeus had grown enormously since it had been ~ 
fortified by Themistocles; it was now one of the great ports 
and cheaping-towns “in the midst of Hellas,” and Pericles took 
in hand to make it a greater and fairer place. There was one 
weak point in the common defences of Piraeus and Athens. 
Between Munychia and the extreme end of the southern wall 
which ran down to the strand of Phaleron, there was an un- 
fortified piece of marshy shore, where an enemy might land at 
night. This defect might have been remedied by building a 
eross-wall, but a wholly different plan was adopted. A new 
long wall was built, running parallel and close to the northern 
wall, and, like it, joining the’ fortification of Piraeus with the 
“upper city,’ as Athens was locally called. The southern or 
Phaleron wall consequently ceased to be part of the system of 
defence and was allowed to fall into disrepair. Round the 
three harbours shipsteads were constructed, in which the vessels 
could lie high and dry; and on the wharfs and quays new 
storehouses and buildings of sundry kinds arose for the con- 
venience of shipping and trade. On the east side of the great 
Harbour the chief traffic was carried on in the Place of 
Commerce. This mart was marked off by boundary stones, 
some of which are still preserved, and was subject to the 
control of a special board of officers. The most famous of the 
buildings in the Place of Commerce was the colonnade known 
as the Deigma or Show-place, where merchants showed their 
wares. But Pericles was not content with the erection of 
new buildings; the whole town, which crept up the slopes of 
Munychia from the quays of the great Harbour, was laid out 
on a completely new system, which created considerable interest 
in Greece. It was the rectangular system, on which the main 
streets run parallel and are cut by cross streets at right angles. 
The Piraeus was the first town in Europe where this plan was 
adopted, which we now see carried out on a large scale in 
many modern cities. The idea was due to Hippodamus, an 
architect of Miletus, a man of a speculative as well as practical 
turn, who tried with less success to apply his principles of 
symmetry to politics, and sketched the scheme of a model 


¥ é sz 


¢@ Whose institutions were as precisely correlated as the 
‘eets of his model town. 
The increase of Athenian trade was largely due to the : 


decline of the merchant cities of Ionia, as well as to the blow i 
-which was struck to Phoenician commerce by the victory of “a 
Greece over Persia. The decay of Ionian commerce is strikingly e 
reflected in the tribute-records of the Athenian Confederacy, 

where the small sums paid by the Ionians are contrasted with ! 


the larger tributes of the cities on the shores of the Propontis. 
Lampsacus contributes twice as much as Ephesus. Both trade (Tribute of 
and industry migrated from the eastern to the western and ps : 
northern shores of the Aegean; and as this change coincided 12 als. ; of 


with the rise of her empire, it was Athens that it chiefly pro- ¢5"""" 
fited. The population of Athens and her harbour multiplied ; 
and about this time the whole number of the inhabitants of 
Attica may have been about 230,000—perhaps more than 
twice as large as the population of the Corinthian state. But 
nearly half of these inhabitants were slaves; for one con- 
sequence of the growth of manufactures was the inflowing of 
slave “hands” into the manufacturing towns. In towns where 
the people subsisted on the fruits of agriculture the demand 
for slaves remained small. It should be observed that, although 
Greece, and especially Athens, consumed large quantities of corn 
brought from beyond the seas, this did not ruin the agriculture 
of Greece; the costs of transport were so great that home- 
grown corn could still be profitable. 

Except in remote or unusually conservative regions, money Money 
had now entirely displaced more primitive standards of ex- plone 
change and valuation. Most Greek states of any size issued 
their own coins, and their money at this time was in almost 
all cases silver. Silver had become plentiful, and prices had 
necessarily gone up. ‘Thus the price of barley and wheat had Rise of 
become two or three times dearer than a hundred years before. ?"™* 
Far more remarkable was the increase in the price of stock. 

In the days of Solon a sheep could be bought for a drachma ; 
in the days of Pericles, its cost might approach fifty drachmae. 
As money was cheap, interest should have been low; but 
mercantile enterprise was so active, the demand for capital so 
great, and security so inadequate, that the usual price of a Rate of 
loan was twelve per cent. sb 
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Sect. 8. ATHENIAN ENTERPRISE IN ITALY 


In the far west Athens was spreading her influence and 
pushing her trade. She supplied Etruria with her black red- 
figured pottery, and there was a market for these products of 
her industry even in the remote valley of the Po. Her ships 
brought back metal-works from Tuscany, carpets and cushions 
from Carthage, corn, cheese and pork from Sicily. The Greek 
cities of Sicily had gradually adopted the Attic standard for 
their currency; and in the little Italian republic on the Tiber, 
which was afterwards destined to make laws for the whole 
world, the fame of the legislation of Solon was so high that 
envoys were sent to Athens to obtain a copy of the code. 
Thus Athens had stepped into the place of Chalcis; she was 
now the chief Ionian trader with Italian and Sicilian lands. 
Her rival in this western commerce was Corinth, but she was 
beginning to outdistance the great Dorian merchant-city. In 
this competition Athens had one advantage. By the pos- 
session of Naupactus she could control the entrance to the 
Corinthian gulf—a perpetual menace to Corinth; while the 
hatred which existed between Corinth and her colony Corcyra 
prevented this island from being as useful as it should have 
been to the Corinthian traffic with the west. On the other 
hand, Corinth had the advantage of having important colonies 
in the west, with which she maintained intimate relations, 
especially Syracuse; and these maritime cities were centres of 
her trade and influence. Next to Athens herself, Syracuse 
was probably the largest and most populous. city in the Greek 
world." Athens had no colonies and no such centres. The 
disadvantage was felt by Themistocles, and his active brain 
devised the occupation of the site of Siris, which had been 
destroyed by its neighbours, but the scheme was not realised. 
At length the opportunity came, when Pericles was at the 
head of affairs; here, as in other cases, it fell upon him to 
execute ideas of Themistocles. 

The men of old Sybaris, who since the destruction of their 
own town had dwelled in neighbouring cities, thought that 
they might at length return to build a new Sybaris on the old 


1 The population of Sicily at this period has been roughly reckoned at 700,000 
to 1,000,000, 


- 


- site ; but within five years their old foes, the men of Croton, 
went up and drove them out. Yet they did not despair, but 
hoped to compass with the help of others what they had failed 


to accomplish by themselves. They invited Athens and Sparta Sybarites 


to take part in founding a new city. For Sparta the offer 


had no attraction ; but for Athens it was a welcome opportunity. eee 
46 B.C. 


The land of Sybaris was famous for its fertility, and the 3 
position was suitable for Athenian commerce. But Pericles 
determined to give the enterprise an international significance ; 
it was to be more than a mere Athenian speculation. It was 
proclaimed throughout the Peloponnesus that whosoever wished 
might take part in the foundation of the new colony. The 
Peloponnesus—and especially Achaea, with whose cities Athens 
had been closely connected in recent years—was the mother- 
country of the Greek colonies which fringed the Tarentine gulf; 
and the idea of Pericles was that the mother-country, wnder 
the auspices of Athens, should establish the new city. Achaea, 


Areadia,and Elis responded to the call; New Sybaris was founded; Founda- 


and the Athenian predominance was expressed in the image of 
Athena with Attic helmet on the coins of the young city. 

But the men of old Sybaris were not content to stand on 
an equal footing with the colonists who had come to help 
them from the mother-country. They thought that their old 
connexion with the place entitled them to a privileged position; 
they claimed an exclusive right to the most important offices 
in the state. Such claims could not be tolerated; a battle 
was fought; and the Sybarites were driven out. But, when 
the city was thus deplenished, there was a pressing need for 
men; and for the second time an appeal was made to Athens 
but this time from her own children. 

To the second appeal Athens, under the guidance of Pericles, 
responded by an enterprise on a still greater scale. All Greece 
was now invited to take part in founding a Panhellenic colony. 
In carrying out this project the right-hand man of Pericles 
was the Seer and Interpreter (Hwegete) Lampon, who was 
closely connected with the Eleusinian worship, and was the 
highest authority in Athens on all matters pertaining to re- 
ligion. He obtained from the Delphic god an oracle touching 
the new colony; it was to be planted where men could drink 
water by measure and eat bread without measure. At Athens 
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the enemies of Pericles opposed the project, and especially the 
Panhellenic character which he sought to impress upon it. 
Cratinus brought out a play deriding Lampon, and asking 
whether Pericles was a second Theseus who wanted to 
synoecize the whole of Greece. But Greece responded to the 
Athenian proposal, and the colony went forth under the 
guidance of Lampon. Not far from the site of Sybaris they 
found a stream gushing from a bronze pipe, which was locally 
known as the Bushel. Here clearly was the measured water 
to which the oracle pointed; while the land was so fruitful 
that it might well be said to furnish bread without measure. 
The place was named Thurii, and the new city was designed 
by Hippodamus, the architect who had laid out the Piraeus in 
rectangular streets. The constitution of Thurii was naturally 
a democracy ; but though the influence of the Athenian model 
might be recognised, the colony adopted not the laws of Solon, 
but those of Zaleucus, the lawgiver of Locri. Some years 
after the foundation, the question was asked, Who was the 
founder? and the Delphic god himself claimed the honour. 
The coins of Thurii were stamped with Athena’s head and an 
olive branch; and the place became, as it was intended, a 
centre of Athenian influence in Italy, although the Attic 
element in the population failed to maintain its predominance. 


Sect. 9. ATHENIAN PoLicy IN THRACE AND THE EUXINE 


But Athens had greater and more immediate interests in 
the eastern sea where she succeeded Miletus than in the 
western where she succeeded Chalcis. The importance of the 
imports from the Pontus, especially corn, fish, and wood, was 
more vital than that of the wares which came to her from the 
west ; and hence there was nothing of higher consequence in the 
eyes of a clear-sighted statesman than the assurance of the line 
of communication between Athens and the Euxine sea, and the 
occupation of strong and favourable points on the coasts of the 
Euxine itself. The outer gate of the Euxine was secured by 
the possession of the Chersonese which Pericles strengthened, 
and the inner gate by the control of Byzantium and Chalcedon, 
members of the Athenian Confederacy. In the Euxine, 
Athens relied on the Greek towns which, fringing the shores 


at distant intervals, looked to her for support against the 
neighbouring barbarians. The corn-market in the Athenian 
‘agora was sensitive to every political movement in Thrace and 
Scythia; and it was necessary to be ever ready to support the 


a large Thracian kingdom under Teres and his son Sitalces 
demanded the attention of Athenian statesmen to these regions 
more pressingly than ever. The power of Teres reached to the 
Danube, and his influence to the Dnieper; for he married his 
daughter to the king of the neighbouring Scythians. 

It was in order to impress the barbarians of the Euxine 
regions with a just sense of the greatness of the Athenian sea- 
power that Pericles sailed himself to the Pontus, in command 
of an imposing squadron. Of that voyage we know little. It 
is ascertained that he visited Sinope, and that in consequence 
of his visit the Athenians gained a permanent footing at that 
important point. It is probable that he also sailed to the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus and visited the Archaeanactid lords of 
Panticapaeum, who were distinguished for many a long year 
by their abiding friendship to Athens in her good and evil 
days alike. As Panticapaeum was the centre of the Euxine 
corn trade, this intimacy was of the highest importance. 

The union of the Thracian tribes under a powerful king con- 
strained Athens also to keep a watchful eye upon the north 
coast of the Aegean and the eastern frontier of Macedonia. 
The most important point on that coast both from a com- 
mercial and a strategic point of view was the mouth of the 
Strymon, where the Athenians possessed the fortress of Kion. 
Not far from the mouth was the bridge over which all the 
trade between Thrace and Macedonia passed to and fro; and 
up the Strymon valley ran the chief roads into the “ Hinter- 
land.” The mountains of the neighbourhood were famous for 
the veins of gold and silver stored in their recesses; the 
Macedonian king Alexander had tapped a mine near Lake 
Prasias which yielded daily a silver talent. In the days of 
Cimon, Athens had attempted to strengthen Eion by establish- 
ing a colony at the Nine Ways, by the Strymon bridge. We 
saw how that attempt roused the opposition of Thasos, whose 
interests it menaced; and, though Thasos was subdued, the 
colony of the Nine Ways was destroyed by the neighbouring 


_ ships of trade by the presence of ships of war. The growth of Rise of 
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barbarians. Thirty years later, Pericles resumed the project 
with greater success. Hagnon, son of Nicias, led forth a 
colony, of Athenians and others, and founded a new city, sur- 
rounded on three sides by the Strymon stream, and called its 
name Amphipolis. It flourished and became, as was inevitable, 
the most important place on the coast. But a local feeling 
grew up unfavourable to the mother-country, and the city was 
lost to Athens within fifteen years of its foundation, as we 
shall see hereafter. 


Srct. 10. THe Revott or SAMOS 


After the ostracism of Thucydides, Pericles reigned, the 
undisputed leader of Athenian policy, for nearly fifteen years. 
He ruled as absolutely as a tyrant, and folk might have said 
that his rule was a continuation of the tyranny of the Pisi- 
stratids. But his position was entirely constitutional, and 
it had the stablest foundation, his moral influence over the 
sovereign people. He had the power of persuading them to 
do whatever he thought good, and every year for fifteen years 
after his rival’s banishment he was elected one of the generals. 
Although all the ten generals nominally possessed equal 
powers, yet the man who possessed the supreme political 
influence and enjoyed the confidence of the people was 
practically chief of the ten and had the conduct of foreign 
affairs in his hands. Pericles was not irresponsible; for at 
the end of any official year the people could decline to re-elect 
him and call him to account for his actions. When he had 
once gained the undisputed mastery, the only forces which he 
used to maintain it were wisdom and eloquence. Whatever 
devices he may have employed in his earlier career for party 
purposes, he rejected now all vulgar means of courting 
popularity or catching votes. He believed in himself; and 
he sought to raise the people to his own wisdom, he would not 
stoop to their folly. The desire of autocratic authority was 
doubtless part of his nature; but his spirit was fine enough 
to feel that it was a greater thing to be leader of freemen 
whom he must convince by speech than despot of subjects 
who must obey his nod. Yet this leader of democracy was 
disdainful of the vulgar herd; and perhaps no one knew more 


— ever ees eos, 
tly than he the weak points in a democratic constitution. 
There is no better equipment for the highest statesmanship 
than the temper which holds aloof from the public and shows 
_ afront of good-natured indifference towards unfriendly criticism; 
-and we may be sure that this quality in the temperament 
of Pericles helped to establish his success and maintain his 
supremacy. 
Pericles was a man of finer fibre than Themistocles, but he 
was not like Themistocles a statesman of originative genius, 
He originated little; he elaborated the ideas of others. He 
i brought to perfection the sovereignty of the people which had 
been fully established in principle long ago; he raised to its 
height the empire which had been already founded, As an 
orator he may have had true genius; of that we cannot judge. 
Jt was his privilege to guide the policy of his country at a 
time when she had poets and artists who stand alone and 
eminent not only in her own annals and those of Greece, but 
in the history of mankind. The Periclean age, the age of 
Sophocles and Euripides, Ictinus and Pheidias, was not made 
by Pericles. But Pericles, though not creative, was one of its 
most interesting figures. Perhaps his best service to Greece 
was one which is often overlooked: the preservation of peace 
for twelve years between Athens and her jealous continental 
neighbours—an achievement which demanded statesmanship 
of no ordinary tact. 

In his military operations he seems to have been com- 
petent, though we have not material to criticise them minutely; 
he was at least generally successful. Five years after the 
Thirty Years’ Peace, he was called upon to display his general- 
ship. Athens was involved in a war with one of the strongest 
members of her Confederacy, the island of Samos. The 
occasion of this war was a dispute which Samos had with 
another member, Miletus, about the possession of Priene. It 
appears that Athens, some years before, had settled the con- 
stitution of Miletus and placed a garrison in the city ; and yet 
we now find Miletus engaged in a struggle with a non- 
tributary ally, and, when she is worsted, appealing to Athens. 
The case shows how little we know of the various orderings of 
the relations between Athens and her allies and subjects. One 
would have thought the decision of such a case would have 
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rested with Athens from the first. On the appeal, she decided 
in favour of Miletus, and Pericles sailed with forty-four 
triremes to Samos, where he overthrew the aristocracy, carried 
away a number of hostages, and established a democratic con- 
stitution, leaving a garrison to protect it. The nobles who 
fled to the mainland returned one night, captured the garrison 
and handed them over to the Persian satrap of Sardis, with 
whom they were intriguing. They also recovered the 
hostages who had been lodged in the island of Lemnos. 
Athens received another blow at the same time by the revolt 
of Byzantium. 

Pericles sailed speedily back to Samos and invested it with 
a large fleet. Hearing that a Phoenician squadron was coming 
to assist the Samians, he raised the siege and with a part of 
his armament went to meet it. During his absence the 
Samians gained some successes against the Athenian ships 
which were anchored close to the harbour. At the end of two 
weeks Pericles returned; either the Phoenicians had not 
appeared after all, or they had been induced to sail home. 
Wellnigh 200 warships now blockaded Samos, and at the end of 
nine months the city surrendered. The Samians undertook to 
pull down their walls, and to surrender their ships, and pay a 
war indemnity which amounted to 1500 talents or thereabouts. 
They became subject to Athens and were obliged to furnish 
soldiers to her armies, but they were not made tributary. 

The Athenian citizens who fell in the war received a public 
burial at Athens. Pericles pronounced the funeral oration, 
and it may have been on this occasion that he used a famous 
phrase of the young men who had fallen. The spring, he said, 
was taken out of the year. 

Byzantium also came back to the confederacy. It had been 
a trying moment for Athens; for she had some reason to fear 
Peloponnesian intervention. Sparta and her allies had met to 
consider the situation ; and the Corinthians afterwards claimed, 
whether truly or not, that they deprecated any interference, on 
the general principle that every state should be left to deal 
with her own rebellious allies. However the Corinthians may 
have acted on this occasion, it was chiefly the commercial 
jealousy existing between Athens and Corinth that brought on 
the ultimate outbreak of hostilities between the Athenians and 


It seems that during the eeeemiens of the Samian war, 
Pericles deemed it expedient to place some restraints upon the 
license of the comic drama. What he feared was the effect 
which the free criticisms of the comic poets on his policy 
_ might have, not upon the Athenians themselves, but upon the 
strangers who were present in the theatre, and especially upon 
citizens of the subject states. The precaution shows that the 
situation was critical; though the restraints were withdrawn 
as soon as possible, for they were contrary to the spirit of the 
time. Henceforward the only check on the comic poet was 
that he might be prosecuted before the Council of Five Hundred 
for “ wrong-doing to the people,” if his jests against the officers 
of the people went too far. 

Comedy had grown up in Athens out of the mummeries of 
' masked revellers who kept the feasts of Dionysus by singing 
phallic songs and flinging coarse jests at the folk. It was not 
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restrictions 


Temporary — 


till after the Persian war that the state recognised it. Then 472-1 x0. 


a place was given at the great festival of Dionysus to comic 
competitions. To the three days which were devoted to the 
competitions of tragedies a fourth was added for the new contest. 
The comic drama then assumed form’and shape. Magnes and 
Chionides were its first masters; but they were eclipsed by 
Cratinus, the most brilliant comic poet of the age of Pericles. 
There is no more significant symptom of the political and 
social health of the Athenian state in the period of its empire, 
than the perfect freedom which was accorded to the comic 
stage, to laugh at everything in earth and heaven, and splash 
with ridicule every institution of the city and every movement 
of the day, to libel the statesmen and even jest at the gods. 
Such license is never permitted in an age of decadence even 
- under the shelter of religious usage.“ It can only prevail in a 
free country where men’s belief in their own strength and 
virtue, in the excellence of their institutions and their ideals, 
is still true, deep, and fervent; then they can afford to laugh 
at themselves. The Old Comedy is a most telling witness to 
the greatness of Athens. 
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Sect. 11. Hiacuer Epucation. THE SOPHISTS 


Since the days of Nestor and Odysseus, the art of persuasive 
speech was held in honour by the Greeks. With the rise of the 
democratic commonwealths it became more important, and the 
greater attention which was paid to the cultivation of oratory may 
perhaps be reflected in the introduction of a new class of proper 


_names, which refer to excellence in addressing public assemblies. 


The institutions of a Greek democratic city presupposed in the 
average citizen the faculty of speaking in public, and for any 
one who was ambitious for a political career it was indispensable. 
If a man was hauled into a law-court by his enemies, and knew 
not how to speak, he was like an unarmed civilian attacked by 
soldiers in panoply. The power of clearly expressing ideas in 
such a way as to persuade an audience, was an art to be learned 
and taught. But it was not enough to gain command of a 
vocabulary ; it was necessary to learn how to argue, and to 
exercise one’s self in the discussion of political and ethical 
questions. There was a demand for higher education. 

This tendency of democracy corresponded to the growth of 
that spirit of inquiry which had first revealed itself in Ionia 
in the field of natural philosophy. The study of nature had 
passed into a higher stage in the hands of two men of genius, 
whose speculations have had an abiding effect on science. 
Empedocles distinguished the “four elements,’ and explained 
the development of the universe by the forces of attraction and 
repulsion which have held their place till to-day in scientific 
theory. He also foreshadowed the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest. Democritus, of Abdera, a man of vast learning, 
originated the atomic theory, which was in later days popularised 
by Epicurus, and in still later by the Roman Lucretius. The 
scientific imagination of Democritus generated the world from 
atoms, like in quality but different in size and weight, existing 
in void space. Such advances in the explanation of nature 
implied and promoted a new conception of what may be called 
“methodized ” knowledge, and this conception was applied to 
every subject. The second half of the fifth century was an 
age of technical treatises; oratory and cookery were alike 
reduced to systems ; political institutions and received morality 


ecame the subject of scientific inquiry. Desire of knowledge 
1ad led the Greeks to seek more information about foreign 
lands and peoples; they had begun both to know more of the 
world and to regard it with a more critical mind ; enlightenment 
was spreading, prejudices were being dispelled. Herodotus, 
who was far from being a sceptic, fully appreciates the 
instructiveness of the story which he tells, how Darius asked 
some Greeks for what price they would be willing to eat the 
dead bodies of their fathers. When they cry that nothing 
would induce them to do so, the king calls a tribe of Indians 


accept to burn the bodies of their fathers. The Indians exclaim 
against the bare thought of such a horror. Custom, Pindar had 
said and Herodotus echoes, is king of the world; and men 
began to distinguish between custom and nature. They felt 
that their own conventions and institutions required justifica- 
tion; the authority of usage and antiquity was not enough ; 
and they compared human society with nature. The appeal 
to nature led indeed to very opposite theories. In the sight 
of nature, it was said, all are equal; birth and wealth are 
indifferent ; therefore the state should be built on the basis of 
perfect equality. On the other hand, it was argued that in 
the state of nature the strong man subdues the weaker and 
rules over them; therefore monarchy is the natural constitution. 
But it matters little what particular inferences were drawn; 
for no attempt was made to put them into practice. The main 
point is that the questioning spirit was active; there were 
clever men everywhere, who refused to take anything on 
authority ; who always asked, how do you know? and claimed 
to discuss all things in heaven and earth. 

It was in this atmosphere of critical inquiry and scepticism 
that Greece had to provide for the higher education of her 
youth, which the practical conditions of the democracy 
demanded. The demand was met by teachers who travelled 
about and gave general instruction in the art of speaking and 
in the art of reasoning, and, out of their encyclopaedic know- 
ledge, lectured on all possible subjects. They received fees for 
their courses, and were called Sophists, of which name perhaps 
our best equivalent is “ professors.” Pr ybably a sophist meant 
one who was eminently proficient in some particular art—in 
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poetry for instance, or cookery. As applied to the teachers 
who educated the youths who were able to pay, the name 
acquired a slightly unfavourable colour—partly owing to the 
distrust felt by the masses towards men who know too much, 
partly to the prejudice which in Greece always existed more 
or less against those who gave their services for pay, partly 
too to the jealousy of those who were too poor to pay the fees 
and were consequently at a great disadvantage in public life 
compared with men whom a sophist had trained. But this 
haze of contempt which hung about the sophistic profession 
did not imply the idea that the professors were impostors, who 
deliberately sought to hoodwink the public by arguments in 
which they did not believe themselves. That suggestion— 
which has determined the modern meaning of “sophist” and 
“ sophistry ”—-was first made by the philosopher Plato, and it is 
entirely unhistorical 
Their The sophists did not confine themselves to teaching. They 
wring vote much ; they discussed occasional topics, criticised political 
affairs, diffused ideas; and it has been said that this part of 
their activity supplied in some measure the place of modern 
journalism. But the greatest of the professors were much 
more than either teachers or journalists. They not only 
diffused but set afloat ideas; they enriched the world with 
contributions to knowledge. They were all alike rationalists, 
spreaders of enlightenment; but they were very various in their 
views and doctrines. Gorgias of Leontini, Protagoras of 
Abdera, Prodicus of Ceos, Hippias of Elis, Socrates of Athens, 
each had his own strongly-marked individuality. To Socrates, 
who has a place apart from the others, we shall revert in a 
Prodicus. later chapter. Prodicus of Ceos was a pessimist; and it was 
doubtless he whom the poet Euripides meant by the man who 
Supplices considered the ills of men to be more in number than their 
ee good things. It was Prodicus who invented the famous fable 
of Heracles at the crossway choosing between virtue and 
Prot- pleasure. Of all the sophists Protagoras was perhaps the 
wore. greatest. He first distinguished the parts of speech and 
founded the science of grammar for Europe. His activity as a 
teacher was chiefly at Athens, where he seems to have been 
intimate with Pericles. The story that Pericles and Protagoras 
spent a whole day arguing on the theory of punishment—a 
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tion which is still unsettled—illustrates the services which 
> sophists rendered to speculation. The retributive theory 
of justice, which logically enough led to the trial and punish- 
ment of animals and inanimate things, was called in question ; 
and a counter theory started that the object of punishment was 
to deter. Protagoras was a victim of the religious prejudices 
of the Athenians. He wrote a theological book, which he 
published by reading it aloud before a chosen audience in 
the house of his friend Euripides. The thesis of the work is 
probably contained in the first sentence: “In regard to the gods 
I cannot know that they exist, nor yet that they do not exist; 
for many things hinder such knowledge,—the obscurity of the 
 matiter, and the shortness of human life.” Protagoras may have 
himself believed in the gods; what he asserted was that their 
existence could not be a matter of knowledge. Unluckily the 
book itself has perished. For a certain Pythodorus came 
forward as the standard-bearer of the state religion, and 
accused Protagoras of impiety. The philosopher deemed it His flight 
wise to flee from Athens; he sailed for Sicily and was lost A  - 
sea. When Euripides makes the choir of Thracian women in (415 2.4). 
his play of Palamedes cry bitterly, “Ye have slain, O Greeks, 
ye have slain.the nightingale of the Muses, the wizard bird 
that did no wrong,” the poet was thinking of the dead friend 
who had come from the Thracian city. The sale of the book of 
Protagoras was forbidden in Athens, and all copies that could 
be found were publicly burned. 
The case of Protagoras was not the only case of the kind. 
Years before, the philosopher Anaxagoras had been condemned 
for impiety; years after, Socrates would be condemned. These 
cases show that the Athenians were not more enlightened than 
other peoples, or less prejudiced. The attitude of Protagoras to 
theology was perfectly compatible with a fervent devotion to the 
religion of the state; but an Athenian jury was not sufficiently 
well-educated to discern this. When we admire the spread of 
knowledge and reasoning in the fifth century, we must re- 
member that the mass of citizens was not reached by the new 
light ; they were still sunk in ignorance, suspicious and jealous 
of the training which could be got only by sons of the com- 
paratively well-to-do, or those who were exceptionally in- 
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Gorgias was a philosophical thinker and a politician, but he 
won his renown as an orator and a stylist. He taught Greece 
how to write a new kind of prose—not the cold style which 
appeals only to the understanding, but a brilliant style, 
rhythmic, flowery in diction, full of figures, speaking to the 
sense and imagination. In the inscription of a statue which 
his grand-nephew erected to him at Olympia, it is said: “No 
mortal ever invented a fairer art, to temper the soul for manli- 
hood and virtue.” Wherever he went he was received with 
enthusiasm; we shall presently meet him as an ambassador at 
Athens. . 

The sophists were the chief, the professional expounders of 
the intellectual movement. But the exaltation of reason had 
a no less powerful supporter in the poet Euripides. He used 
the tragic stage to disseminate rationalism ; he undermined the 
popular religion from the very steps of the altar. By the 
necessity of the case he accomplished his work indirectly, but 
with consummate dexterity. Aeschylus and Sophocles had 
reverently modified religious legend, adapting it to their own 
ideals, interpreting it so as to satisfy their own moral standard. 
Euripides takes the myths just as he finds them, and contrives 
his dramas so as to bring the absurdities into relief. He does 
not acquiesce, like the older tragic poets, in the ways of the 
gods with men; he is not content to be a resigned pessimist. 
He will receive nothing on authority ; he declines to bow to the 
orthodox opinions of his respectable fellow-countrymen, on 
such matters as the institution of slavery, or the position of 
women in society. He refuses to endorse the inveterate 
prejudice which prevailed even at Athens in favour of noble 
birth. But perhaps nothing is so significant as his attitude to 
the contempt which the Greeks universally felt for other races 
than their own. Nowhere is Euripides more sarcastic than 
when, in his Medea, he makes Jason pose as a benefactor of 
the woman whom he has basely betrayed, on the ground that 
he has brought her out of an obscure barbarian home, and 
enabled her to enjoy the privilege of—living in Greece. 

Yet we need not go to the most daring thinkers, to Euripides 
and the sophists, to discern the spirit of criticism at work. 
The Periclean age has left us few more significant, and certainly 
no more beautiful, monuments than a tragic drama which won 


tl religio in ana 


icism and speculation, even he could not keep his mind 


= f from the questions which were debated by the thoughtful 
men of his time. He took as the motive of his Antigone a 
_ deep and difficult question of political and of ethical science— 
the relation of the individual citizen to the state. What shall 
a man do if his duty of obedience to the government of his 
country conflicts with other duties? Are there any obligations 
higher than that of loyalty to the laws of his city? The poet 
answers that there are such,—for instance, certain obligations ; 
of religion. He justifies Antigone in her disobedience to the 

king’s decree. The motive lends itself to dramatic treatment, 

and never has it been handled with such consummate art as by 

him who first saw its possibilities. But it is worth observing 
that the Antigone, besides its importance in the history of 
dramatic poetry, has a high significance in the development of 

’ European thought, as the first presentation of a problem which 

both touches the very roots of ethical theory and is, in daily 
practice, constantly clamouring for solution. 
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CHAPTER X* 


THE WAR OF ATHENS WITH THE PELOPONNESIANS ‘> 
(431-421 Bc.) oo 


THE empire and commercial supremacy of Athens had, as we 
have seen, swiftly drawn a war upon herself and Greece. 
That war had been indecisive; it had taught her some lessons, 
but it had not cooled her ambition or crippled her trade; and 
it was therefore inevitable that she should have to fight 
again. We have now to follow the second phase of the 
struggle, up to the culmination of that antagonism between 
Dorian and Ionian, of which the Greeks of this period never 
lost sight. 


Sect. 1. THE PRELUDE OF THE WAR 


The incidents which led up to the “ Peloponnesian War” 
are connected with two Corinthian colonies, Coreyra and 
Potidaea: Coreyra which had always been an unfilial daughter ; 
Potidaea which, though maintaining friendly relations with 
Corinth, had become a member of the Athenian Confederacy. 

(1) One of those party struggles in an insignificant city, 
which in Greece were often the occasion of wars between great © 
states, had taken place in Epidamnus, a colony of Corcyra. 
The people, harassed by the banished nobles and their barbarian 
allies, asked help from their mother-city. Corcyra refused, 
and Epidamnus turned to Corinth. The Corinthians sent 
troops and a number of new colonists. The Corcyraeans, 


1 The citations from Thucydides in this chapter are taken from Jowett’s 
translation. 
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highly chile tos hart demanded their EEN 

when the demand was refused, blockaded the isthmus 
Epidamnus. Corinth then made preparations for an expedi- 
tion against Coreyra ; and Corcyra in alarm sent envoys to 
Corinth, proposing to refer the matter for arbitration to such 
Peloponnesian states as both should agree upon. But the— 


Corinthians refused the arbitration, and sent a squadron of 
_ seventy-five ships with 2000 hoplites against the Corcyraeans. 
The powerful navy of Corcyra consisted of 120 ships, of which Coreyraean 


naval 


_ forty were besieging Epidamnus. With the remaining eighty ances 


: they won a apie victory over the Corinthians Gat the (435 2.c., 


spring). 


Ambracian gulf; and on the same day Epidamnus surrendered. Birra 


_ During the rest of the year Corcyra had command of the Ionian - Eka 
sea and her triremes sailed about damaging ine allies of 
Corinth. 

But Corinth began to prepare for a greater effort against 


her powerful and detested colony. The work of preparation 


went on for two years. The report of the ships she was 434-3 zc. 
building and the navies she was hiring frightened Corcyra. 
For, while Corinth had the Peloponnesian league at her back, 
Coreyra had no allies, and belonged neither to the Athenian 


nor to the Spartan league. It was her obvious policy to seek 


a connexion with Athens, and she determined to do so. The Corcyraean 
Corinthians hearing of this intention, tried to thwart it; for oe 
they had good reason to fear a combination of the Athenian embassies 
with the Corcyraean navy. And so it came to pass that the“ 4”"* 
envoys of Coreyra and Corinth appeared together before the 
Assembly of Athens. The arguments which Thucydides has 

put into their mouths express clearly the bearings of the 
situation and the importance of the decision for Athens. The 

main argument for accepting the proffered alliance of Corcyra 
depends on the assumption that war is imminent. “The 
Lacedaemonians, fearing the growth of your empire, are eager 

to take up arms, and the Corinthians, who are your enemies, 

are all powerful with them. They begin with us, but they 

will go on to you, that we may not stand united against them 

in the bond of a common enmity. And it is our business to 

strike first, and to forestall their designs instead of waiting to 
counteract them.” On this assumption, the alliance of Corcyra 

offers great advantages. It lies conveniently on the route to 
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Sicily, and it possesses one of the only three considerable 
navies in Greece. “If the Corinthians get hold of our fleet, 
and you allow the two to become one, you will have to fight 
against the united navies of Corcyra and the Peloponnesus. 
But if you make us your allies, you will have our navy in 
addition to your own ranged at your side in the impending 
conflict.” The reply of the Corinthian ambassadors was weak. 
Their appeal to certain past services that Corinth had rendered 
to Athens could hardly have much effect; for there was 
nothing but jealousy between the two cities. They might 
deprecate, but they could not disprove, the notion that Athens 
would soon have a war with the Peloponnesus on her hands. 
And as for justice, Corcyra could make as plausible a case: as 
Corinth. The most cogent argument for Corinth was that if 
Athens allied herself with Corcyra she would take a step which 
if not in itself violating the Thirty Years’ Peace would neces- 
sarily involve a violation of it. 

After two debates the Assembly agreed to an alliance with 
Coreyra, but of a defensive kind. Athens was only to give 
armed help, in case Corcyra itself were threatened. By this 
decision she avoided a direct violation of the treaty. Ten 
ships were sent to Coreyra with orders not to fight unless 
Corcyra or some of the places belonging to it were attacked. 
A great and tumultuous naval engagement ensued near the 
islet of Sybota, between Leucimme, the south-eastern pro- 
montory of Corcyra, and the ‘Thesprotian mainland. A 
Coreyraean fleet of 110 ships was ranged against a Corinthian 
of 150—the outcome of two years of preparation. The right 
wing of the Corcyraeans was worsted, and the ten Athenian 
ships, which had held aloof at first, interfered to prevent its 
total discomfiture. In the evening the sudden sight of twenty 
new Athenian ships on the horizon caused the Corinthians to 
retreat, and the next day they declined battle. This seemed 
an admission of defeat, and justified the Corcyraeans in raising 
a trophy; but the Corinthians also raised a trophy, for they 
had come off best in the battle. They returned home then, 
and on their way captured Anactorion, which Corcyra and 
Corinth held in common. Corinth treated the Corcyraeans 
who had been taken captive in the battle with great considera- 
tion. Most of them were men of importance and it was hoped 


rou. Coreyra might ultimately be won over to 

irl ip with Corinth. It will be seen afterwards that the 

Lope was not ill-founded." 

(2) The breach with Corinth forced Athens to look to the Revolt of 

security of her interests in the Chalcidic peninsula, where pig 

_ Corinth had a great deal of influence. The city of Potidaea, Athens. 

which occupies and guards the isthmus of Pallene, was a 

tributary ally of Athens, but received its annual magistrates 

_ from its mother-city, Corinth. Immediately after the battle (433 2.c.) 

of Sybota, Athens required the Potidaeans to raze ‘the city- 

walls on the south side where they were not needed for pro- 

_ tection against Macedonia, and to abandon the system of 

Corinthian magistrates. The Potidaeans refused; they were 
supported by the promise of Sparta to invade Attica, in case (Winter, 
Potidaea were attacked by Athens. But the situation was rites > 
complicated by the policy of the Macedonian king, Perdiccas, | 
who had been formerly the friend of Athens but was now her 
adversary, because she had befriended his brothers who were 
leagued against him. He conceived and organised a general 
revolt of Chalcidice against Athens; and even persuaded the 
Chaleidians to pull down their cities on the coast and con- 
centrate themselves in the strong inland town of Olynthus. 
Thus the revolt of Potidaea, while it has its special causes in 
connexion with the enmity of Athens and Corinth, under 
another aspect forms part of a general movement in that 
quarter against the Athenian dominion. 

The Athenians began operations in Macedonia, but soon Battle of 

advanced against Potidaea and gained an advantage over the pa 
Corinthian general, Aristeus, who had arrived with some Pelo- 432 2.0. 
ponnesian forces. This battle has a particular interest ; for a 
graven stone still speaks to us of the sorrow of Athens for the 
men who fell fighting foremost before Potidaea’s ‘walls and 
“ giving their lives in barter for glory ennobled their country.” * 
The Athenians then invested the city. So far the Corinthians 
had acted alone. Now, seeing the danger of Potidaea, they 
took active steps to incite the Lacedaemonians to declare war 
against Athens. 


1 A report of the expenses of Athens on this Coreyraean expedition has been 
partially preserved on a stone. The ships that sailed first and those that followed 


are distinguished, 
® This inscription is preserved in the British Museum. 
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Pericles knew that war was coming, and he promptly 
struck—not with sword or spear, but with a more cruel and 
deadly weapon. Megara had assisted Corinth at the battle of 
Sybota; the Athenians passed a measure excluding the Megarians 
from the markets and ports of their empire. The decree spelt 
economical ruin to Megara, and Megara was an important 
member of the Peloponnesian league; the Athenian statesman 
knew how to strike. The comic poets sang how 


The Olympian Pericles in wrath 
Fulmined o’er Greece and set her in a broil 
With statutes worded like a drinking catch : 
No Megarian on land 
Nor in market shall stand 
Nor sail on the sea nor set foot on the strand.? 


The allies appeared at Sparta and brought formal charges 
against Athens of having broken the Thirty Years’ Peace and 
committed various acts of injustice. Some Athenian envoys 
who were at Sparta—ostensibly for other business—were given 
an opportunity of replying. But arguments and recriminations 
were superfluous; it did not matter in the least whether Athens 
could defend this transaction or Corinth could make good that 
charge. For in the case of an inevitable war the causes openly 
alleged seldom correspond with the motives which really govern. 
It was not the Corcyraean incidents, or the siege of Potidaea, 
or the Megarian decree that caused the Peloponnesian War, 
though jointly they hastened its outbreak; it was the fear and 
jealousy of the Athenian power. The only question was whether 
it was the right hour to engage in that unavoidable struggle. 
The Spartan king, Archidamus, advised delay. “Do not take 
up arms yet. War is not an affair of arms, but of money 
which gives to arms their use, and which is needed above all 
things when a continental is fighting against a maritime 
power. Let us find money first, and then we may safely allow 
our minds to be excited by the speeches of our allies.” But 
the ephors were in favour of war. Sthenelaidas, in a short 
and pointed speech, put the question, not, Shall we declare 
war? but Has the treaty been broken and are the Athenians 
in the wrong? It was decided that the Athenians were in 
the wrong, and this decision necessarily led to a declaration of 


' From Aristoph. Acharnians, transl. Tyrrell. 


: ‘ 
t declaration was made, the approval of second 
gained, and a general assembly of the 4%” _ 
allies gathered at Sparta and agreed to the war. a 
_ Thucydides chose the setting well for his brilliant contrast The 
between the characters and spirits and aims of the two great Son > 

_ protagonists who now prepare to stand face to face on the stage Ziwey- 
of Hellenic history. He makes the Corinthian envoys, at the jermoon the 
first assembly in Sparta, the spokesmen of his comparison, Athenians 
- “You have never considered, O Lacedaemonians, what manner Tacsiae 
i of men are these Athenians with whom you will have to fight, ™s- 
_ and how utterly unlike yourselves. They are revolutionary, 
equally quick in the conception and in the execution of every ; 
_ new plan; while you are conservative—careful only to keep ; 
_ what you have, originating nothing, and not acting even when 
action is most necessary. They are bold beyond their strength; 
they run risks which prudence would condemn; and in the 
midst of misfortune they are full of hope. Whereas it is your 
nature, though strong to act feebly ; when your plans are most 
prudent, to distrust them ; and when calamities come upon you, 
to think that you will never be delivered from them. They 
are impetuous and you are dilatory; they are always abroad, 
and you are always at home. For they hope to gain some- 
thing by leaving their homes; but you are afraid that any new 
enterprise may imperil what you have already. When con- 
querors, they pursue their victory to the utmost ; when defeated, 
they fall back the least. Their bodies they devote to the 
country, as though they belonged to other men; their true 
self is their mind, which is most truly their own when employed 
in her service. When they do not carry out an intention which 
they have formed, they seem to have sustained a personal 
bereavement; when an enterprise succeeds they have gained 
a mere instalment of what is to come; but if they fail, they 
at once conceive new hopes and so fill up the void. With 
them alone to hope is to have, for they lose not a moment in 
the execution of an idea. This is the lifelong task, full of 
danger and toil, which they are always imposing upon them- 
selves. None enjoy their good things less, because they are 
always seeking for more. To do their duty is their only 
holiday, and they deem the quiet of inaction to be as disagree- 
able as the most tiresome business. If a man should say of 


them, in a word, ‘ae oye were born pene to nee 
themselves nor to allow peace to other men, he would 
speak the truth.” 

Diplomatic On the present occasion, however, the Athenians did not 

futilities. oive an example of that promptness in action which is con- 
trasted in this passage with the dilatory habits of the Spartans ; _ 
we shall presently see why. It was the object of Sparta to 
gain time; accordingly she sent embassies to Athens with ~ 
trivial demands. She required the Athenians to drive out the — 
“curse of the goddess,’ which rested on the family of the | 
Alemaeonidae. This was a raking up of history, three centuries — 
old—the episode of Cylon’s toneplraey: the point of it lay in 
the fact that Pericles, on his mother’s side, belonged to the 

(Above, accursed family. Athens replied by equally trivial demands 

p. 350-)_+_the purification of the curse of Athena of the Brazen House, 
and of the curse of Taenarus, where some Helots had been | 
murdered in the temple of Poseidon. These amenities, which 
served the purpose of Sparta by gaining time, were followed © 
by an ultimatum, in the sense that Athens might still have 
peace if she restored the independence of the Hellenes. There 
was a peace party at Athens, but Pericles carried the day. 
“Let us send the ambassadors away ”—he said——“ giving them 
this answer: That we will not exclude the Megarians from our 
markets and harbours, if the Lacedaemonians will not exclude 
foreigners, whether ourselves or our allies, from Sparta; for 
the treaty no more forbids the one than the other. That we 
will concede independence to the cities, if they were inde- — 
pendent when we made the treaty, and as soon as the Lacedae- _ 
monians allow their subject states to be governed as they choose, 
not for the interest of Lacedaemon but for their own. Also 
that we are willing to offer arbitration according to the treaty. 
And that we do not want to begin the war, but intend to 
defend ourselves if attacked. This answer will be just and 
befits the dignity of the city. We must be aware, however, 
that the war will come; and the more willing we are to accept 
the situation, the less ready will our enemies be to lay hands 
upon us.” Pericles was in no haste to draw the sword; he 
had delivered a blow already by the Megarian decree. 

The peoples of Greece were parted as follows on the sides 

of the two chief antagonists. Sparta commanded the whole 
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In western Greece, Athens commanded the Acarnanians, Corcyra, 
and Zacynthus, as well as the Messenians of Naupactus; in 
northern Greece she had Plataea; and these were her only 
allies beyond her confederacy. Of that confederacy Lesbos 
and Chios were now the only two independent states. In 
addition to the navies of Lesbos, Chios, and Corcyra, Athens 
had 300 ships of her own.” 


Sect. 2. GENERAL VIEW OF THE War. THUCYDIDES 


The war on which we are now entering is a resumption, on Perspective 
a somewhat greater scale, of the war which was concluded by pat 
the Thirty Years’ Peace. Here too the Corinthians are the with the 
most active instigators of the opposition to Athens. The pace . 
Spartans are but half-hearted leaders, and have to be spurred 
_ by their allies. The war lasts ten years, and is concluded by 
the Peace of Nicias. But hostilities begin again, and pass for 
a time to a new scene of warfare, the island of Sicily. This 
war ends with the battle of Aegospotami, which decided the 
fate of the Athenian empire. Thus during fifty-five years 
Athens was contending for her empire with the Peloponnesians, 
and this conflict falls into three distinct wars: the first end- 7hree 
ing with the Thirty Years’ Peace, the second with the Peace den 
of Nicias, the third with the battle of Aegospotami. But 445 2.c. ; 
while there is a break of thirteen years between the first war ee 
and the second, there is hardly any break between the second a 420- 
war and the third. Hence the second and the third, which have 
been united in the History of Thucydides, are generally grouped 
closely together and called by the common name of the “ Pelo- 
ponnesian War.” This name is never used by Thucydides ; but 


it shows how Athenian the sympathies of historians have always 


1 Pellene alone was on the Peloponnesian side. 

2 Athens had 1200 cavalry, including mounted archers ; 1800 foot archers ; 
13,000 hoplites for field service ; 16,000 hoplites (of elder and younger men, and 
metics) for garrison service. 
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been. From the Peloponnesian point of view the conflict would 
be called the “ Attic War.’ 

It will not be amiss to repeat here what the true cause of 
the struggle was. Athens was resolved to maintain, in spite 
of Greece, her naval empire; and thus far she was responsible. 
But there is no reason to suppose that she had any design of 
seriously increasing her empire; and the idea of some modern 
historians that Pericles undertook the war in the hope of 
winning supremacy over all Hellas is contrary to the plain 
facts of the case. ' 

This war has attained a celebrity in the world’s history 
which, considering its scale and its consequences, may seem 
unmerited. A domestic war between small Greek states may 
be thought a slight matter indeed, compared with the struggle 
in which Greece was arrayed against the might of Persia. But 
the Peloponnesian war has had an advantage which has been 
granted to no other episode in the history of the world. It 
has been recorded by the first and the greatest of all critical 
historians. To read the book which Thucydides, the son of 
Olorus, has bequeathed to posterity is in itself a liberal educa- 
tion; a lesson in politics and history which is, as he aimed to 
make it, “a possession for ever.” Only a few years can have 
separated the day on which Herodotus completed his work and 


Contrast of the day on which Thucydides began his. But from the one to 


Thucy- 
dides with 


Herodotus. 


the other there is a sheer leap. When political events have 
passed through the brain of Herodotus, they come out as 
delightful stories. With the insatiable curiosity of an inquirer, 
he has little political insight; he has the instinct of a literary 
artist, his historical methods are rudimentary. The splendid 
work of Herodotus has more in common with the epic poets 
who went before him than with the historians who came after 
him. When he began to collect material for his history, the 
events of the Persian invasion were already encircled with a halo 
of legend, so that he had a subject thoroughly to his taste. It is 
a strange sensation to turn from the naive, uncritical, entran- 
cing story - teller of Halicarnassus to the grave historian of 
Athens. The first History, in the true sense of the word, 
sprang full-grown into life, like Athena from the brain of 
Zeus ; and it is still without a rival. Severe in its reserves, 
written from a purely intellectual point of view, unencumbered 


TANS om 


ant . . : 
amatic and narrative art, the 


sand moral judgr 
g the rarest powers of d 
: of Thucydides is at every point a contrast to the work of 
2 dotus. Mankind might well despair if the science of 
re ticism had not advanced further since the days of Thucydides ; 
and we are not surprised to find that when he deals, on the 
threshold of his work, with the earlier history of Greece, he 
fails to carry his sceptical treatment far enough and accepts 
some traditions which on his own principles he should have 
questioned. But the interval which divides Thucydides from 
his elder contemporary Herodotus is a whole heaven; the 
interval which divides Thucydides from a critic of our own 
day is small indeed. 
The view of Herodotus was indeed larger, though uncritical ; 
his interest in the world was wider and more sympathetic, less 
intensely, less exclusively Hellenic; he entertained a less ex- 
alted idea of the significance of his own age than that which 
_ possessed Thucydides, and consequently it may be said that he 
_ saw history in a truer perspective, But the critical instinct 
and method of Thucydides were of far greater consequence for 
the development of historical research. He belonged in heart 
and mind to the sceptical school of the Sophists. His work 
was one of the most important products of that great move- 
ment of the human intellect which we specially associate with 
them. , 

In reading Thucydides we must remember two things. He 
was an artist as well as a critic, and he adopted certain artistic 
conventions which we must not suffer to mislead us. The 
speeches which we read in his pages, as delivered by statesmen, 
generals, or envoys on important occasions, are not reports of 
harangues actually spoken, but compositions of the author him- 
self. In a few cases Thucydides heard the original speeches, 
and may have reproduced some of the speaker’s arguments 
and phrases; but his object throughout is not to tell the 
reader what was said, but to exhibit dramatically the 
forces and motives which determined an event, to express 

through the mouths of the actors the elements of a situa- 
tion. Herodotus had already made occasional use of this 
dramatic artifice, but Thucydides employed it systematically, 
and from him the historians of antiquity adopted imaginary 
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harangues as a conventional feature in an artistic historical 
work. 

In the second place, Thucydides was deeply interested in 
contemporary events, and had distinct political views and 
political antipathies. He was not superhuman or detached 
from the world, and therefore he could not be perfectly im- 
partial. We shall see that he played some part himself in the 
history of his time. And so, notwithstanding his reserve, we 
can discover that he was a democrat of the Periclean school ; 
he makes no secret of his admiration for the political wisdom 
of Pericles. In fact, he presents Pericles as the ideal states- 
man, and dates the decline of Athens from his death. On the 
other hand, he treats some of the “leaders of the people” who 
succeeded Pericles with undisguised dislike; we read personal 
as well as political antipathy between the lines; and we take 
his presentation of Cleon or of Hyperbolus for what it is worth 
as the one-sided and unjust judgment of an enemy. 

It must be granted that the incidents of the war would lose 
something of their interest, that the whole episode would be 
shorn of much of its dignity and eminence, if Thucydides had 
not deigned to be its historian, But it was not a slight or 
unworthy theme. It is the story of the decline and fall of 
the Athenian empire, and at this period Athens is the centre 
of ecumenical history. The importance of the war is not im- 
paired by the smallness of the states which were involved in 
it. For in these small states lived those political ideas and 
institutions which concerned the future development of man- 
kind far more than any movements in barbarous kingdoms, 
however great their territory. 

The war of ten years, which now began, may seem at first 
sight to have consisted of a number of disconnected and hap- 
hazard incidents. But both the Athenians and the Pelo- 
ponnesians had definite objects in view. Their plans were 
determined by the nature of their own resources, and by the 
geography of the enemy’s territories. 

The key to the war is the fundamental fact that it was 
waged between a power which was mainly continental and a 
power which was mainly maritime. From the nature of the 
case, the land-power is obliged to direct its attacks chiefly on 
the continental possessions of the sea-power, while the sea- 


' as) ew re ; ye ; 
s to confine itself to attacking the maritime possessions 
he land-power. It follows that the small land army of the 
power, and the small fleet of the land-power, are each 
ly occupied with the work of defence, and are seldom free 
act on the offensive. Hence the maritime possessions of 
the maritime power and the inland possessions of the conti- 
nental power are not generally the scene of warfare. These 
considerations simplify the war. The points at which the 
Peloponnesians can attack Athens with their land forces are 
Attica itself and Thrace. Accordingly Attica is invaded almost 
every year, and there is constant warfare in Thrace; but the 

war is hardly ever carried into the Aegean or to the Asiatic 
coast, except in consequence of some special circumstance, such 
as the revolt of an Athenian ally. On the other hand the 
_ offensive operations of Athens are mainly in the west of Greece, 

about the islands of the Ionian sea and near the mouth of the 

Corinthian gulf. That was the region where they had the 
4 best prospect, by their naval superiority, of detaching members 
- from the Peloponnesian alliance. Thrace, Attica, and the seas of 
_ western Greece are therefore the chief and constant scenes of 
_ the war. There are episodes elsewhere, but they are to some 

extent accidental. 

Pericles had completely abandoned the policy of continental 

enterprise which had led up to the Thirty Years’ Peace. That 
enterprise had been a departure from the policy initiated by 

Themistocles, of concentrating all the energy of Athens on the 

development of her naval power. Pericles returned to this 

policy without reserve, and he appears, at the outbreak of the 

war, under the inspiration of the Salaminian spirit. Athens 

is now to show the same extreme independence of her land, 

the same utter confidence in her ships, which she had shown 

when the Mede approached her borders. “ Let us give up lands 

and houses,” said Pericles, “ but keep a watch over the city and 

the sea. We should not under any irritation at the loss of our 

property give battle to the Peloponnesians, who far outnumber 

us. Mourn not for houses or lands, but for men; men may 

give these, but these will not give men. If I thought that 

you would listen to me, I would say to you: Go yourselves 

and destroy them, and thereby prove to the Peloponnesians 

that none of these things will move you.” For “such is the 


Strategy of 


Pericles, 


= 
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power which the empire of the sea gives.”' This was the 
spirit in which Pericles undertook the war. 

The policy of sacrificing Attica was no rash or perverse 
audacity; it was only part of a well-considered system of 
strategy, for which Pericles has been severely blamed. His 
object was to wear out the enemy, not to attempt to subjugate 
or decisively defeat. He was determined not to court a great 
battle, for which the land forces of Athens were manifestly 
insufficient: on land Boeotia alone was a match for her. He 
adopted the strategy of “exhaustion,” as it has been called,— 
the strategy which consists largely in manceuvring, and con- 
siders the economy of one’s own forces as solicitously as the 
damaging of the foe; which will accept battle only under 
certain conditions; which is always on the watch for favour- 
able opportunities, but avoids great risks. The more we reflect 
on the conditions of the struggle and the nature of the Athenian 
resources, the more fully will the plan of Pericles approve itself 
as the strategy uniquely suitable to the circumstances. Nor 
will the criticism that he neglected the land defences of Attica, 
and the suggestion that he should have fortified the frontier 
against invasions, bear close examination. The whole Athenian 
land army would have been required to garrison both the 
Megarian and Boeotian frontiers, and there would have been 
no troops left for operations elsewhere. Nor would it have 
been easy for a citizen army to abide on duty, as would in this 
case have been necessary, for a large part of the year. It was 
quite in accord with the spirit of the patient strategy of 
Pericles that he refrained from the temptation of striking a 
blow at the enemy, when they had resolved on war but were 
not yet prepared. One effective blow he had indeed struck 
the decree against Megara; to damage the foe commercially 
was an essential part of his method. Within a few year: 
this method would doubtless have been crowned with success 
and brought about a.peace favourable to Athens, but for 
untoward events which he could not foresee, 


Sect. 3. THz THEBAN ATTACK ON PLATAEA 


The declaration of war between the two great states o: 
Greece was a signal to smaller states to profit by the situatioi 


1 Jowett’s translation. 
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: cation of their private enmities. 
less night, in the early spring, a band of 300 Thebans 
red Plataea, invited and admitted by a small party in the 


8 


which supported the Athenian alliance, they took up their 
post in the agora and made a proclamation, calling upon the 
 Plataeans to join the Boeotian league. The Plataeans, as a 
people, with the exception of a few malcontents, were cordially 
attached to Athens; but they were surprised, and in the dark- 
ness of the night exaggerated the numbers of the Thebans. 
- They acceded to the Theban demand, but in the course of the 

negotiation discovered how few the enemies were. Breaking 
- down the party-walls between their houses, so as not to attract 
notice by moving in the streets, they concerted a plan of action. 
- When all was arranged, they barricaded the streets leading to 
_ the agora with waggons, and then attacked the enemy before 
dawn. The Thebans were soon dispersed. They lost their 
way in the strange town and wandered about, pelted by women 


from the house-tops, through narrow streets deep in mud, for 


heavy rain had fallen during the night. A few clambered up 
the city wall and cast themselves down on the other side. 
But the greater number rushed through the door of a large 
building, mistaking it for one of the town-gates, and were thus 
captured alive by the Plataeans. A few escaped who reached 

an unguarded gate, and cut the wooden bolt with an axe which 
a woman gave them. 

The 300 were only the vanguard of a large Theban force 
which was advancing slowly in the rain along the eight miles 
of road which lay between Thebes and Plataea. They were 
delayed by the crossing of the swollen Asopus river, and they 
arrived too late. The Plataeans sent out a herald to them 
requiring them to do no injury to Plataean property outside 
the walls, if they valued the lives of the Theban prisoners. 
According to the Theban account, the Plataeans definitely 
promised to restore the prisoners, when the troops evacuated 
their territory. But the Plataeans afterwards denied this, and 
said that they merely promised (without the sanction of an 
oath) to restore the prisoners in case they came to an agree- 
ment after negotiation. It matters little. The Plataeans as 
soon as they had conveyed all their property into the city, put 


On a dark Theban 
night — 
attack on 
Plataea 


. Instead of at once attacking the chiefs of the party ae 
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their prisoners to death, 180 in number. Even’ on their own 
showing they were clearly guilty of an act of ill-faith, which 

is explained by the deep hatred existing between the two 
states. A message had been immediately sent to Athens. The 
Athenians seized all the Boeotians in Attica, and sent a herald 
to Plataea bidding them not to injure their prisoners; but the 

herald found the Thebans dead. The Athenians immediately 

set Plataea ready for a siege. They provisioned it with corn ; 

removed the women, children, and old men; and sent a garrison 

of eighty Athenians. 

The Theban attack on Plataea was a glaring violation of 
the Thirty Years’ peace, and it hastened the outbreak of the 
war. Greece was now in a state of intense excitement at the 
‘approaching struggle of the two leading cities; oracles flew 
about; and a recent earthquake in Delos was supposed to be 
significant. Public opinion was generally favourable to the 
Lacedaemonians, who seemed to be the champions of liberty 
against a tyrannical city. 

Both sides meditated enlisting the aid of Persia. The 
Lacedaemonians negotiated with the states of Italy and Sicily, 
for the purpose of obtaining a large navy to crush the Athenians. 
But this scheme also fell through; the cities of the west were 
too busy with their own political interests to send ships and 
money to old Greece. Athens indeed had also cast her eyes 
westward; and when she embraced the alliance of Corcyra, 


Treaties of She seems to have been forming connexions with Sicily. At 


Athens 
with 
Leontini 
and with 


Rhegium, 


433 B.C. 


First in- 
vasion of 
Attica, 
431 B.C. 


all events, in the same year ambassadors of Rhegium and 
Leontini appeared together at Athens; and at the same meet- 
ing of the Assembly alliances were formed with both cities on 
the proposal of Callias. The object of Chalcidian Leontini was 
doubtless to gain support against Corinthian Syracuse; while 
the motive of Rhegium may have been connected with the 
affairs of Thur, the rebellious daughter of Athens herself. 
But these alliances led to no action of Athens in the west for 
six years to come. 


Sect. 4. THE PLAGUE 


When the corn was ripe, in the last days of May, king 
Archidamus with two-thirds of the Peloponnesian army in- 
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-yaded Attica. From the isthmus he had sent on Melesippus 
_ to Athens, if even at the last hour the Athenians might yield. 
But Pericles had persuaded them to receive no embassies, once 


the enemy were in the field; the envoy had to leave the 


borders of Attica before the sun set. And Thucydides, after 


the manner of Herodotus, marks the formal commencement of 
the war by repeating the impressive words which Melesippus 
attered as he stood on the frontier: “This day will be the 
beginning of many woes to the Greeks.” Archidamus then 
laid siege to Oenoe, a fortress on Mount Cithaeron, but failed 
to take it, and his delay gave the Athenians time to complete 
their preparations. They brought into the city their family 


end their goods, while their flocks and herds were removed to 


the island of Euboea. ‘The influx of the population into the 
city caused terrible crowding. A few had the homes of their 
friends, but the majority pitched their tents in the vacant 
spaces, and housed themselves, as the peace-party bitterly said, 
in barrels and vultures’ nests. They seized temples and shrines, 
and even the ancient enclosure of the Pelargicon on the north- 
west of the Acropolis was occupied, though its occupation was 


_ deprecated by a dark oracle. Subsequently the crowding was 


relieved when the Piraeus and the space between the Long 
Walls were utilised. 

Archidamus first ravaged the plain of Eleusis and Thria. 
He then crossed into the Cephisian plain by the pass between 
Mounts Aegaleos and Parnes, and halted under Parnes in the 
deme of Acharnae, whence he could see, in the distance, the 
Acropolis of Athens. The proximity of the invaders caused 
great excitement in Athens, and roused furious opposition to 
Pericles, who would not allow the troops to go forth against 
them—except a few flying columns of horse in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the city. Pericles had been afraid that 
Archidamus, who was his personal friend, might spare his 
property, either from friendship or policy; so he took the pre- 
caution of declaring to his fellow-citizens that he would give 
his lands to the people, if they were left unravaged. The 
invader presently advanced northward, between Parnes and 
Pentelicus, to Decelea, and proceeded through the territory of 


Oropus to Boeotia. 
The Athenians meanwhile had been operating by sea. 
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They had sent 100 ships round the Peloponnesus, An attack 
on Methone, on the Messenian coast, failed; the place was 
Athens saved by a daring Spartan officer, Brasidas, who by this exploit 


wins Ce- + 4s . : 
phallenia egan a distinguished career. But the fleet was more success 


and ful farther north. The important island of Cephallenia was_ 
won over, and some towns on the Acarnanian coast were taken. 
Locrian Measures were also adopted for the protection of Euboea against _ 


Sollion. 


erpedition. the Locrians of the opposite mainland. The Epicnemidian 


town of Thronion was captured, and the desert island of 
End of the Atalanta, over against Opus, was made a guard station. More 
hea: important was the drastic measure which Athens adopted 
Aegint against her subjects and former rivals, the Dorians of Aegina, 
toe pe She felt that they were not to be trusted, and the security of 
Adica. her positions in the Saronic gulf was of the first importance, 


So she drove out the Aeginetans and settled the island with . 


a cleruchy of her own citizens. Aegina thus became, like 
Salamis, annexed to Attica. Just as the Messenian exiles 
had been befriended by Athens and given a new home, so the 
Aeginetan exiles were now befriended by Sparta and were 
settled in the region of Thyreatis, in the north of Laconia. 
Thyreatis was the Lacedaemonian answer to Naupactus. 

When Archidamus left Attica, Pericles consulted for emer- 
gencies of the future by setting aside a reserve fund of money, 
and a reserve armament of ships. There had been as much as 

£2,619,000 9700 talents in the treasury, but the expenses of the buildings 
on the Acropolis and of the war at Potidaea had reduced this 
£1,620,000 to 6000. It was now decreed that 1000 talents of this 
amount should be reserved, not to be touched unless the 
enemy were to attack Athens by sea, and that every year 100 

triremes should be set apart, with the same object. 
Funeral of In winter the Athenians, following an old custom, celebrated 
a ee. the public burial of those who had fallen in the war. The 
~” bones were laid in ten cedar boxes, and were buried outside the 
walls in the Ceramicus. An empty bed, covered with a pall, 
was carried, for those whose bodies were missing. Pericles 
pronounced the funeral Panegyric. It has not been preserved ; 
but the spirit and general argument of it have been reproduced 
in the oration which Thucydides, who must have been one of 
the audience, has put in his mouth.’ It is a rare good fortune 


* We may fancy we can detect some phrases which fell from the lips of Pericles 


el 


” ( n by re and a d Tanaydides! of 
eal | Athens, Le eels dreamed of creating. 

j ‘here is no exclusiveness,” he said, “in our public life, The ideat 
and in our private intercourse. We are not suspicious of one aoe 

other, nor angry with our neighbour if he does what he brated by 
es; we do not put on sour looks at him which, though 7?"* 
harmless, are not pleasant. And we have not forgotten to 

_ provide for our weary spirits many relaxations from toil; we | 
_ have regular games and sacrifices throughout the year; at 
home the style of our life is refined; and the delight which 
we daily feel in all these things helps to banish melancholy. 
Because of the greatness of our city the fruits of the whole 
earth flow in upon us; so that we enjoy the goods of other 
countries as freely as of our own. 

“Then again our military training is in many respects 
superior to that of our adversaries. Our city is thrown open 
to the world, and we never expel a foreigner or prevent him 
from seeing or learning anything, of which the secret if revealed 
to an enemy might profit him. We rely not upon manage- 
ment or trickery, but upon our own hearts and hands. And 
in the matter of education whereas they from early youth are 
always undergoing laborious exercises which are to make them 
brave, we live at ease, and yet are equally ready to face the 
perils which they face. 

“Tf we prefer to meet danger with a light heart but with- 
out laborious training, and with a courage which is gained by 
habit and not enforced by law, are we not greatly the gainers ? 
Since we do not anticipate the pain, although, when the hour 
comes, we can be as brave as those who never allow them- 
selves to rest; and thus too our city is equally admirable in 
peace and in war. For we are lovers of the beautiful, yet 
4 simple in our tastes, and we cultivate the mind without loss 
of manliness. Wealth we employ, not for talk and ostentation, 
but when there is a real use for it. To avow poverty with us 
is no disgrace; the true disgrace is in doing nothing to avoid 
it. An Athenian citizen does not neglect the state because 
he takes care of his own household; and even those of us who 
are engaged in business have a very fair idea of politics. We 


himself: such as ‘‘'The whole earth is the sepulchre of famous men,” or “ Athens 
is the school of Hellas.” 
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alone regard a man who takes no interest in public affairs, not 
as a harmless, but as a useless character; and if few of us are 
originators, we are all sound judges of a policy. ‘The great 
impediment to action is, in our opinion, not discussion, but the 
want of that knowledge which is gained by discussion pre- 
paratory to action. For we have a peculiar power of thinking 
before we act and of acting too, whereas other men are courage- 
ous from ignorance but hesitate upon reflection.” 

Then the speaker goes on to describe Athens as the centre 
of Hellenic culture and to claim that “the individual Athenian 
in his own person seems to have the power of adapting him- 
self to the most varied forms of action with the utmost versa- 
tility and grace.” And, he continues, “ we shall assuredly not 
be without witnesses; there are mighty monuments of our 
power which will make us the wonder of this and of succeed- 
ing ages; we shall not need the praises of Homer or any other 
panegyrist whose poetry may please for the moment, although 
his representation of the facts will not bear the light of day. 
For we have compelled every land and every sea to open a 
path for our valour, and have everywhere planted eternal 
memorials of our friendship and of. our enmity. Such is the 
city for whose sake these men nobly fought and died; they 
could not bear the thought that she might be taken from them ; 
and every one of us who survive should gladly toil on her 
behalf. I would have you day by day fix your eyes upon the 
greatness of Athens, until you become filled with the love of 
her; and when you are impresséd by the spectacle of her 
glory, reflect that this empire has been acquired by men who 
knew their duty and had the courage to do it, who in the hour 
of conflict had the fear of dishonour always present to them, 
and who, if ever they failed in an enterprise, would not allow 
their virtues to be lost to their country, but freely gave their 
lives to her as the fairest offering which they could present at 
her feast. The sacrifice which they collectively made was 
individually repaid to them; for they received again and again 
each one for himself a praise which grows not old and the 
noblest of all sepulchres—I speak not of that in which their 
remains are laid, but of that in which their glory survives and 
is proclaimed always and on every fitting occasion both in 
word and deed. For the whole earth is the sepulchre of 


| 
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famous men; not only are they commemorated by columns 
and inscriptions in their own country, but in foreign lands 
there dwells also an unwritten memorial of them, graven 
not on stone but in the hearts of men. Make them your 
examples.” ? 

Perhaps we have another funeral monument; a monument Zhe 
in carven stone, of Athenians who were slain in one of the Pass 
first years of the war. A beautiful relief, found on the Athena. 
Acropolis, shows the helmeted lady of the land, leaning on 
her spear, with downcast head, and gazing gravely at a slab 
of stone. It is an attractive interpretation that she is sadly 
engaged in reading the names of citizens who had recently 
fallen in defence of her city. 

_ Next year the Peloponnesians again invaded Attica, and 430 z.c., 
extended their devastations to the south of the peninsula as ene 
far as Laurion. But the Athenians concerned themselves less 
with this invasion; they had to contend with a more awful 
enemy within the walls of their city. The Plague had broken The Great 
out. Thucydides, who was stricken down himself, gives 5g Oe 
terrible account of its ravages and the demoralisation which it 
produced in Athens. The art of medicine was in its first 
infancy, and the inexperienced physicians were unable to treat 
the unknown virulent disease, which defied every remedy and 
was aggravated by the over-crowding, in the heat of summer. 

The dead lay unburied, the temples were full of corpses ; and 
the funeral customs were forgotten or violated. Dying wretches 
were gathered about every fountain, seeking to relieve their 
unquenchable thirst. Men remembered an old oracle which Oracle : 
said that “a Dorian war will come and a plague therewith.” aie 
But the Greek for plague (Joimés) was hardly distinguishable 
from the Greek for famine (/imdés)—at the present day they 
are identical in sound ; and people were not quite sure which 
was the true word. Naturally the verse was now quoted with 
loimos; but, says Thucydides, in case there comes another 
Dorian war and it is accompanied by a famine, the oracle will 
be quoted with limos. 

The same historian—who has given of this pestilence a Origin of 
vivid description, unequalled by later narrators of similar 27/49" 
scourges, Procopius, Boccaccio, Defoe—declares that the plague 


1 Jowett’s translation. 
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originated in Ethiopia, spread through Egypt over the Persian 
empire, and then reached the Aegean. But it is remarkable 
that a plague raged at the same time in the still obscure city 
of central Italy which was afterwards to become the mistress 
of Greece. It has been guessed with some plausibility that 
the infection which reached both Athens and Rome had 
travelled along the trade-routes from Carthage. The Pelo- 
ponnesus almost entirely escaped. In Athens the havoc of 
the pestilence permanently reduced the population. The total 
number of Athenian burghers (of both sexes and all ages) 
was about 80,000 in the first quarter of the fifth century. 
Prosperity had raised it to 100,000 by the beginning of the 
war; but the plague brought it down below the old level 
which it never reached again.’ 

As in the year before, an Athenian fleet attacked the Pelo- 
ponnesus, but this time it was the coasts of Argolis—- 
Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermione, Halieis. The armament was 
large, 4000 spearmen and 300 horse; it was under the 
command of Pericles; and it aimed at the capture of Epi- 
daurus, while the Epidaurian troops were absent with their 
allies in Attica. The attempt miscarried, we know not why ; 
and it is hard to forgive our historian for omitting all the 
details of this ambitious enterprise, which would have been, 
if it had succeeded, one of the most important exploits of 
the war. 

Not till the autumn were operations renewed in the west 
of Greece. The fleet was summoned to the help of the 
people of Amphilochian Argos, on the eastern shore of the 
Ambracian gulf, They had been expelled from their own 
city by their northern neighbours the Ambraciots, and had 
sought the protection of their southern neighbours the 
Acarnanians. Athens sent the general Phormio with thirty 
ships. He stormed Argos, sold the Ambraciots into slavery, 
and restored the Amphilochians to their city—the most 
important place in those regions. This was the beginning of 
a long feud between Argos and Ambracia. In the winter 


' The metic class possibly reached the number of 30,000. We cannot estimate 
the number of slaves in the fifth century ; but we know at least that it did not 
fall far short of that of the free population. At this time they may have 
numbered about 100,000. 
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Phormio returned to the west and, making Naupactus his 
station, guarded the entrance of the Crisaean gulf. 

In Thrace meanwhile the siege of Potidaea had been pro- surrender 
secuted throughout the year. The inhabitants had been oe ae 
reduced to such straits that they even tasted human flesh, 
and in the winter they capitulated. The terms were that the 
Potidaeans and the foreign soldiers were to leave the city, the 
men with one garment, the women with two, and a sum of 
money was to be allowed them. Athens soon afterwards 
colonised the place. The siege had cost 2000 talents. £540,000. 

Meanwhile the Athenians had been cast into such despair Pericles 
by the plague that they made overtures for peace to Sparta, yee ice 
Their overtures were rejected, and they turned the fury of ¢/ general ; 
their disappointment upon Pericles, who had returned unsuc- bee ee 
cessful from Epidaurus. He was suspended from the post of (¢. Jwy. 
strategos to which he had been elected in the spring; his ae 
accounts were called for and examined by the Council; and - 
an exceptionally large court of 1501 judges was impanelled 
to try him for the misappropriation of public money. He 
was found guilty of “theft” to the trifling amount of five 
talents ; the verdict was a virtual acquittal, though he had to 
pay a fine of ten times the amount; and he was presently 
re-elected to the post from which he had been suspended. 

He was in truth indispensable. All the courage, all the 
patience, all the eloquence of the great statesman were de- 
manded at this crisis. He had to convince Athens that the 
privileges of her imperial position involved hardships and 

toils, and that it was dangerous for her to draw back. She 

rust face the fact boldly that if the public opinion of Greece 
regarded her empire as unjustly gained, it could not safely be 

laid down. The position of the Imperialist is always vulner- 

able to assaults on grounds of morality, and the peace party at 
Athens could make a plausible case against the policy of 
Pericles. But the imperial instinct of the people responded, 

in spite of temporary reactions, to his call. Athens was not Death of 
destined to be guided by him much longer. He had lost his ie 
two sons in the plague, and he died about a year later. In oe Be); 
his last years he had been afflicted by the indirect attacks of en Renn 
his enemies. Pheidias was accused of embezzling part of the Cy Eee of 
public money devoted to the works on the Acropolis, in which oe 
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he was engaged, and it was implied that Pericles was cog- 
(2) Tria nisant of the dishonesty. Pheidias was condemned. Then the | 
Ee sane philosopher Anaxagoras was publicly prosecuted for holding 
and propagating impious doctrines. Pericles defended his 
£1350. friend, but Anaxagoras was sentenced to pay a fine of five 
talents, and retired to continue his philosophical studies at 
(3) Zriat Lampsacus. The next attack was upon his mistress, whose 
ee yew name was Aspasia. The comic poet Hermippus charged her 
of Pericles, likewise with impiety, and represented her abode as a house 
of recreation in the worst sense. The pleading of Pericles 
procured her acquittal, and in the last year of his life the 
The People passed a decree to legitimise her son. The latest 
grunge. words of Pericles express what to the student of the history of 
legitimised, Civilisation is an important feature of his character—his 
humanity. “No Athenian ever put on black for an act of 
mine.” 

It was a question of vital moment for Athens whether any 
statesman would arise to take the place of Pericles. It was 
far more vital for Athens than it would be for a modern state 
in similar circumstances. The mere organisation of a modern 
state is able to secure for its policy a certain continuity 
even when its chief ministers change; but the continuity of 
Athenian policy—and this continuity was the secret of its 
success—depended on the unbroken ascendency of Pericles 
for so many years. He was the unofficial finance-minister 
of Athens ; for Greek states did not:comprehend the idea of 
an official minister managing all departments of finance. 
None of the special financial officers at Athens had any 
general view of the public revenue and expenditure as a whole. 
It was the demagogue, or leader of the people, who really 
controlled the finance; and the plague itself was of smaller 
consequence to Athens than the fact that there was no one 
now to step into the place of Pericles as an authoritative and 
trusted demagogue, and secure for the policy of his city a new 
period of continuity. 


~ 


Sect. 5. THE SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF PLATAEA 


Third year 4 ta Se ee 
ethane In the next summer Archidamus was induced by the 


429 zc, Thebans, instead of invading Attica, to march across Cithaeron 
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and lay siege to Plataea. Like Elis itself, the Plataean land ; 
was sacred,—in memory of the great deliverance of Hellas : 
which had been wronght there; and the Spartan king, when 
he set foot upon it, called He gods to witness that the 
Plataeans had first done wrong. He proposed to the 
Plataeans that they should evacuate their territory, until the 
end of the war; they might count their trees and their 
possessions, and all should then be restored to them intact. 
Having consulted Athens, which promised to protect them, 
the Plataeans refused, and Archidamus began the siege. The 
Athenians, however, were true to the policy of avoiding 
continental warfare, and notwithstanding their promises sent 
3 no help. Plataea was a very important position for the 
Peloponnesians to secure. It commanded the road from 

Megara to Thebes, by which communications between. the 

Peloponnesus and Boeotia could be maintained most easily 
| without entering Attica. 

The visitor to Plataea must not suppose that the city Site of 
_ _which Archidamus besieged extended over the entire ground- ge 
: plan which now meets his eye. For he sees the circuit of the 
city as it existed a century later, occupying the whole surface 
of the low triangular plateau on which the town stood. The 
Plataea of Archidamus corresponds probably to the southern 
and higher part of the space occupied by the later town. 
The wall of the older Plataea cannot have been much more 
than a mile long; for the small garrison—400 Plataeans and 
eighty Afenians-_ could never have maintained a longer line 
of defence in a place where nature had done almost nothing to 
assist them. 
Having surrounded the city with a palisade to prevent any The 

one from getting out, Archidamus employed his army in mound. 
building a mound against the southern wall. They worked 
for seventy days and seventy nights. The Plataeans en- stratagems 
deayoured to counteract this by raising the height of their - nae 
own wall, opposite the mound, by a structure of bricks set in (1) Raising 
a wooden frame. They protected the workmen by screens of (; of bene tt 
hide against burning arrows. But as the mound rose higher moving the 
and higher, a new device was tried. They made a hole in gpougy 
the wall underneath and drew out the earth from the mound. @; 
‘The Peloponnesians met this device by putting into the gap 
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clay packed in baskets of reed; this could not be drawn 
away quickly like the loose earth. Another plan was then 
devised by the besieged. They dug a subterranean mine 
under the wall to some distance beneath the mound, and drew ~ 
the earth away as they had done before. This effectually — 
retarded the progress of the mound, for, though the besiegers — 
were numerous, they had to carry the earth from a consider- 
able distance. The Plataeans resorted to yet another device. 
From the two extremities of that portion of the wall which 
they had raised in height, they built an inner wall, in crescent 
shape, projecting inwards; so that if the outer wall were 
taken, the Peloponnesians would have all their labour over 
again. They also showed ingenuity in frustrating the batter- 
ing-rams which the besiegers brought against the walls. They — 
placed two poles on the top of the wall, projecting over it; 
to the ends of these poles they attached a huge beam by 
means of iron chains. When the engine approached, they let 
go the beam, which snapped off the head of the battering- 
ram. The besiegers then made an attempt to set the town on 
fire. They heaped up faggots along the wall close to the 
mound, and kindled them with brimstone and pitch. If the 
prevalent south wind had been blowing down the slopes of 
the mountain, nothing would have saved the Plataeans from 
the tremendous conflagration which ensued and rendered the 
wall unapproachable by the besiegers. 

When this device failed the Peloponnesians saw they would - 
have to blockade Plataea. They built a wall of circumvallation, 
about 100 yards from the city, and dug two fosses one inside 
and one outside this wall. Then Archidamus left part of his 
army to maintain the blockade during the winter. The 
blockaders, of whom about half were Boeotians, established a 
communication by means of fire signals with Thebes. At the 
end of another year, the Plataeans saw that they had no 
longer any hope of help from Athens, and their food was 
running short. They determined to make an attempt to 
escape. 

The wall of the Peloponnesians looked like a single wall 
of immense thickness, but it actually consisted of two walls, 
16 feet apart. The middle space, which served as quarters 
for the garrison, was roofed over, and guard was kept on the 


| 


Boe Along the top there were battlements on each side, 
‘and at every tenth battlement there was a tower which 
covered the whole width from wall to wall. There were 
passages through the middle of the towers but not at the 
sides. On wet and stormy nights the guard used to leave 


the battlements and retire under the shelter of the towers. 


The escape was attended with much risk, and less than half 
the garrison attempted it. The plan was carefully calculated. 
They determined the height of the wall by counting and re- 
counting the number of layers of bricks in a spot which had 
not been plastered; and then constructed ladders of exactly 
the right length. On a dark night, amid rain and storm, 
they stole out, crossed the inner ditch, and reached the wall 
unnoticed. They were lightly equipped, and while their right 
feet were bare the left were shod, to prevent slipping in the 
mud. Twelve men, led by Ammeas, ascended first, near two 
adjacent towers. They killed the guard in each tower, and 
secured the passages, which they held until all their com- 
panions had mounted and descended on the other side. One 
of the Plataeans, in climbing up on the roof, knocked a brick 
from one of the battlements; its fall was heard, and the 
alarm was given. All the besiegers came out on the wall, 
but in the blackness they could not discover what it was, and 
no one dared to move from his own place. Moreover the 
Plataeans in the city distracted their attention, by sallying 
out on the side opposite to that on which their friends were 
escaping. The Peloponnesians lit their danger signals to 
Thebes, but this had also been foreseen by the Plataeans, who 
by lighting other beacons on their own wall confused the 
signals of their enemies. But what the Plataeans had most 
to fear was an attack from a band of 300 men, whose duty 
it was to patrol outside the wall. While the last of the 
Plataeans were descending, they arrived with lights. They 
were thus illuminated themselves and a good mark for the 
arrows and darts of the Plataeans who were standing along 
the edge of the outer ditch. This ditch was crossed with 
difficulty ; it was swollen with rain and had a coat of ice too 
thin to bear. But all got over safely except one archer who 
was captured on the brink. 

The escape was perhaps effected on the north side of the 
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city. The fugitives at first took the road to Thebes, to put 
their pursuers off the scent, but when they had left Plataea 
about a mile behind them, they struck to the right and 
reached the road from Thebes to Athens near Erythrae. Two 
hundred and twelve men reached Athens; a few more had 
started but had turned back before they crossed the wall. 
This episode is an eminently interesting example of the 
survival of the fittest; for a melancholy fate awaited those 
who had not the courage to take their lives in their hands. 
In the following summer want of food forced them to 
capitulate at discretion to the Lacedaemonians. Five men 
were sent from Sparta to decide their fate. But their fate 
had been already decided through the influence of Thebes. 
Each prisoner was merely asked, “Have you in the present 
war done any service to the Lacedaemonians or their allies ?” 
The form of the question implied the sentence, and it was in 
vain that the Plataeans appealed to the loyalty of their 
ancestors to the cause of Hellas in the Persian war, or im- 
plored the Lacedaemonians to look upon the sepulchres of 
their own fathers buried in Plataean land and honoured every 
year by Plataea with the customary offerings. They were 
put to death, 200 in number, and twenty-five Athenians; 
and the city was rased to the ground. The Peloponnesians 
now commanded the road from Megara to Thebes. 

It is hard to avoid reproaching the Athenians for impolicy 
in not coming to the relief of their old and faithful ally, and 
maintaining a position so important for the communication 
between the Peloponnese and Boeotia. Their failure to bring 
succour at the beginning of the siege may be explained by 
their sufferings from the plague which still prevailed. And 
in the following year a more pressing danger diverted their 
attention, the revolt of a member of their maritime con- 
federacy. 


SEcT. 6. REVOLT oF MYTILENE 


Archidamus had invaded Attica for the third time, and 
had just quitted it, when the news arrived that Mytilene and 
the rest of Lesbos, with the exception of Methymna, had 
revolted. This was a great and, as it might seem to Athens, 
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an unprovoked blow. It was not due to any special griev- 
ance. The oligarchical government of Mytilene confessed that 
the city was always well treated and honoured by Athens. 
The revolt is all the more interesting and significant on this 
account. It was a protest of the Hellenic instinct for absolute 
autonomy against an empire such as the Athenian. The sover- 
eignty of the Lesbian cities was limited in regard to foreign 
affairs ; their relations with other members of the confederacy 
were subject to control on the part of Athens; and their 
ships were required for Athenian purposes. Such restraints 
were irksome, and as they had seen the free allies of Athens, 
most recently Samos, gradually transformed into subjects, they 
might fear that this would presently be their own case too. 
The revolt had been meditated for some years; it was 
hastened in the end, before all the preparations were made— 
such as the closing of the harbour of Mytilene by a mole and 
chain—hbecause the design had been betrayed to Athens by 
enemies in Methymna and Tenedos. The Athenians, on the 
first news, sent ships under Cleippides to surprise Mytilene at 
a festival of Apollo, which all the inhabitants used to cele- 
brate outside the walls; but the Mytilenaeans received secret 
intelligence and postponed the feast. The Lesbians had a 
large fleet; and the Athenians were feeling so severely the 
effects of the plague and of the war that the rebellion had a 
good prospect of success if it had been energetically supported 
by the Peloponnesians. Envoys who were sent to gain their Lesbian 
help,, pleaded the cause of Lesbos at the Olympian games eon: 
which were celebrated this year. At the most august of the 
Panhellenic festivals, by the banks of the Alpheus, it was a fit- 
ting occasion to come forward among the assembled Greeks as 
champions of the principle of self-government which it is the 
glory of Greece to have taught mankind. And as Mytilene 
had no grievance beyond the general injustice of Athens in 
imposing external limitations on the autonomy of others, her 
assertion of that principle carried the greater weight. Lesbos 
was admitted into the Peloponnesian league, but no assistance 
was sent. 

The revolt from Athens was accompanied by a constitu- 
tional change within the borders of Lesbos itself. Except pa 
Methymna in the north, the other cities in the island— spytitene. 
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Antissa, Eresus, and Pyrrha on her land-locked bay—agreed 
to merge their own political individualities in the city of 
Mytilene. By the constitutional process, known as synoecism, 
Mytilene was now to be to Lesbos what Athens was to 


Attica. The citizens of Pyrrha, Eresus, and Antissa would — 


henceforward be citizens of Mytilene. Lesbos, with Methymna 
independent and hostile, would now be what Attica was before 
the annexation of Eleusis. 


Meanwhile the Athenians had blockaded the two harbours 


of Mytilene, and Paches soon arrived with 1000 hoplites, to 
complete the investment. He built a wall on the land side of 
the city. At this time the Athenians were in sore want of 
money, for their funds (with the exception of the reserve) had 
been exhausted, especially by the expenses of the siege of 
Potidaea. They were obliged to resort to the expedient of 
raising money by a property tax. 

This tax, now introduced for the first time, differed both in 
object and in nature from the property tax of the sixth 
century. In the first place, it was not imposed permanently 
but only to meet a temporary crisis; secondly, it was to be 
used for purely military purposes; thirdly, it was imposed on 
all property and not merely on land. Economical conditions 
had changed since the days of Pisistratus, and landed pro- 
prietors no longer formed the bulk of the richest men. The 
four classes of Solon were used for the purpose of the assess- 
ment; but the minimum incomes for each class were translated 
into money equivalents, and the capital which such an income 
implied seems to have been calculated on a sliding scale. 
Men who had a capital of at least a talent belonged to the 
highest class; those whose property exceeded half a talent, to 
the second; one-sixth of a talent qualified for the third; men 
of less means were exempt. The tax yielded 200 talents. 

Towards the end of the winter, the Spartans sent a man, 
his name was Salaethus, to assure the people of Mytilene that 
an armament would be dispatched to their relief. He 
managed to elude the Athenians and get into the city. The 
spirits of the besieged rose, and when summer came forty-two 


* On the ground, doubtless, that rich men got a proportionally larger revenue 
out of their capital than men of small means (the Zeugitae), whose property con- 
sisted often in land solely. 
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ships were sent under the command of Alcidas, and at the same May. 


time the Peloponnesians invaded Attica for the fourth time, hop- 
ing to distract the attention of the Athenians from Mytilene. 
The besieged waited and waited, but the ships never came, and 
the food ran short. Salaethus, in despair, determined to make 
a sally, and for this purpose armed the mass of the people with 
shields and spears. But the people, when they got the arms, 
refused to obey and demanded that the oligarchs should bring 
forth the corn and that all should share it fairly ; otherwise, 


they would surrender the city. This drove the government to Surrender 


anticipate the chance of a separate negotiation on the part of 
the people; and they capitulated at discretion. Their fate 
was to be decided at Athens, and meanwhile Paches was to 
put no man to death. 

The fleet of Alcidas had wasted time about the Pelopon- 
nesus, and on reaching the island of Myconus received the 
news that Mytilene was taken. THe sailed to Erythrae, and 
there it was proposed to Alcidas that he should attack 
Mytilene, on the principle that men who have just gained 
possession of a city are usually off their guard. Another 
suggestion was that a town on the Asiatic coast should be 
seized and a revolt excited against Athens in the Ionian 
district. But these plans were far too good and daring for a 
Lacedaemonian admiral to adopt. He sailed southward, was 
pursued by Paches as far as Patmos, and retired into the 
Peloponnesian waters, where he was more at home. 

The ringleaders of the revolt of Mytilene were sent to 
Athens, and along with them the Spartan Salaethus, who was 
immediately put to death. The Assembly met to determine 
the fate of the prisoners, and decided to put to death not only 
the most guilty who had been sent to Athens, but the whole 
adult male population, and to enslave the women and children. 
A trireme was immediately dispatched to Paches with this 
terrible command. 

The fact that the Athenian Assembly was persuaded to 
press the cruel rights of war so far as to decree the extinction 
of a whole population shows how deep was the feeling of wrath 
that prevailed against Mytilene. Many things contributed to 
render that feeling particularly bitter. The revolt had come 
at a moment when Athens was sore bestead, between the 
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plague and the war. Every Athenian had a grudge against 
Mytilene; for his own pocket had suffered, through the tax 
which it had been necessary to impose. And the imperial 
pride of the people had been wounded by the unheard-of event 
of a Peloponnesian fleet sailing in the eastern waters, of which 
Athens regarded herself as the sole mistress. But above all it 
was the revolt not of a subject, but of a free ally. Athens 
could more easily forgive the rebellion of a subject state which 
tried to throw off her yoke, than repudiation of her leadership 
by a nominally independent confederate. For the action of 
Mytilene was in truth an indictment of the whole fabric of 
the Athenian empire as unjust and undesirable. And the 
Athenians felt its significance. The mere unreasoning instinct 
of self-preservation suggested the policy of making a terrible 
example. It was another question whether this policy was 
wise. 

The calm sense of Pericles was no longer there to guide 
and enlighten the Assembly. We now find democratic states- 
men of a completely different stamp coming forward to take 
his place. The Assembly is swayed by men of the people— 
tradesmen, like Cleon, the leather-merchant; Eucrates, the 
rope-seller ; Hyperbolus, the lamp-maker. These men had not, 
like Aristides, Cimon, and Pericles, family connexions to start 
and support them; they had no aristocratic traditions as the 
background of their democratic policy. They were self-made; 
they won their influence in the state by the sheer force of 
cleverness, eloquence, industry, and audacity. A man like 
Cleon, the son of Cleaenetus, whom we now meet holding the 
unofficial position of leader of the Assembly, must, to attain 
that eminence, have regularly attended week after week in the 
Pnyx; he must have mastered the details of political affairs ; 
he must have had the courage to confront the Olympian 
authority of Pericles, and the dexterity to make some palpable 
hits; he must have studied the art of speaking and been able 
to hold his audience. Cleon and the other statesmen of this 
new type are especially interesting as the politicians whom the 
advanced democracy produced and educated. It would be a 
grievous error and injustice to suppose that their policy was 
determined by mere selfish ambition or party malice. Nearly 
all we know of them is derived from the writings of men who 


were, able, and there is no proof that they were not 
rally honest, politicians. To those who regretted the 
y of Pericles, the speech of Cleon or Hyperbolus may 
ve seemed violent and coarse; but Cleon himself could 
rdly have outdone the coarseness and the violence of the 
“personalities which Demosthenes heaped on Aeschines in a 
- subsequent generation. 

These new politicians were for the most part strong 


maxim of Pericles, to keep the subject allies “well in hand.” ? 
- Tt was under his influence that the Assembly vented its 

- indignation against Mytilene by dooming the whole people to 
slaughter. But when the meeting had dispersed, a partial 
reaction set in. Men began, in a cooler moment, to realise the 
inhumanity of their action and to question its policy. The 
envoys of Mytilene, who had been permitted to come to Athens 
to plead her cause, seeing this change of feeling, induced the 
Generals to summon an extraordinary meeting of the Assembly 
for the following morning, to reconsider the decree. Cleon 
again came forward to support it on the grounds of both legal 
justice and good policy. Thucydides represents him as openly 
asserting the principle that a tyrannical city must use tyrannical 
methods, and rule by fear, chastising her allies without mercy. 
The chief speaker on the other side was a certain Diodotus, 
whose name has won immortality by his action at this famous 
crisis. Diodotus handled the question entirely as a matter of 
policy. Cleon had deprecated any appeal to the irrelevant 
considerations of humanity or. pity ; Diodotus, carefully avoid- 
ing such an appeal, deprecates on his own side with great 


1 That Cleon imitated Pericles, caught up and exaggerated his phrases and 
political doctrines, is indicated by Thucydides. For the Thucydidean Cleon 
echoes the Thucydidean Pericles. The bold admission of Pericles that the 
Athenian empire is a tyranny (ii. 68. 2) is repeated by Cleon (iii. 37. 2). Com- 
pare also the observation of Cleon (i.) on the unsuspicious temper of the 
Athenians, with the remark of Pericles (ii. 37. 2). Cleon on this occasion (the 
Second Assembly in the Mytilenaean affair) proclaims ‘‘I am the same,” ¢y® 
pev 6 abrds elut, in the same words which Pericles used in encountering the public 


discontent (ii. 61. 2). 


- imperialists, and Cleon seems to have taken fully to heart the | 
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force Cleon’s appeal to considerations of justice. The Myti- 
lenaeans have deserved the sentence of death: certainly ; but 
the argument is entirely irrelevant. The question for Athens 
to consider is not what Mytilene deserves, but what it is 


expedient for Athens to inflict. “We are not at law with the 


Mytilenaeans and do not want to be told what is just; we are 
considering a matter of policy, and desire to know how we can 
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turn them to account.” He then goes on to argue that as a — 


matter of fact the penalty of death is not a deterrent, and that 
the result of such a severe punishment will be injurious to 
Athens. <A city which has revolted, knowing that whether 
she comes to terms soon or late the penalty will be the same, 
will never surrender ; money will be wasted in a long blockade ; 
and “when the place is taken, it will be a mere wreck.” 


Moreover, if the people of Mytilene, who were compelled to 


join with their oligarchical government in rebelling, are 
destroyed, the popular party will everywhere be alienated from 
Athens. 

The reasoning of Diodotus, which was based on sound views 
of policy, must have confirmed many of the audience who had 
already been influenced by the emotion of pity. But even still 
the Assembly was nearly equally divided, and the supporters 
of Diodotus won their motion by a very small majority. The 
ship which bore the sentence of doom had a start of about a 
day and a night; could it be overtaken by the trireme which 
was now dispatched with the reprieve? The Mytilenaean 
envoys supplied the crew with wine and barley, and offered 
large rewards if they were in time. The oarsmen continued 
rowing while they ate the barley, kneaded with wine and oil, 
and slept and rowed by turns. ‘The first trireme, bound on an 
unpleasant errand, had sailed slowly. It arrived a little before 
the other. Paches had the decree in his hand and was about 
to execute it, when the second ship sailed into the harbour, 
and the city was saved. 

The wrath of Athens against her rebellious ally was 
sufficiently gratified by the trial and execution of those 
Mytilenaeans who had been sent to Athens as especially guilty. 
They were perhaps about thirty in number. 

Having taken away the Lesbian fleet and rased the walls 
of Mytilene, the Athenians divided the island, excluding 
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While the attention of Greece was directed upon the Course of 


‘i | 7 
fortunes of Plataea and Mytilene, warfare had been carried on oath: = 


in the regions of the west, and the reputation of the Athenian @7ece. 
navy had risen higher. The Ambraciots had persuaded Sparta 429 Bc. | 
- to send an expedition against Acarnania; if the Peloponnesians 
_ firmly established themselves there, they might win the whole 
_ Athenian alliance in the west. Cnemus was sent with 1000 
hoplites in advance; he made an attempt on the important 
town of Stratus but was forced to retreat. Meanwhile a 
Peloponnesian fleet was to sail from Corinth to support him. 
It consisted of forty-seven ships, and had to pass Phormio, 
who was guarding the entrance of the Corinthian gulf with 
only twenty. Phormio let them sail into the open sea, pre- 
ferring to attack them there. By skilful manceuvres he First naval 
crowded the enemy’s ships into a narrow space; a morning ee 
breeze helped him by knocking the ships against one another ; 
and when they were in confusion the Athenians dashed in and 
gained a complete victory. The government at Sparta could 
not understand how skill could gain such an advantage over 
far superior numbers; they sent commissioners to make an 
inquiry; and Cnemus was told that he must try again and 
be successful. A reorganised Peloponnesian fleet took up a Second 
position at Panormus in Achaea, and Phormio was stationed at tie of 
Rhion on the opposite coast. The object of Cnemus was to Phormio. 
lure or drive the enemy into the gulf where their skill in 
handling their ships would be less decisive than in the open 
sea. With this purpose he sailed towards Naupactus, and 
Phormio in alarm sailed along the coast to protect the place. 
As the Athenian ships moved near the land in single file, the 4 defeat 
enemy suddenly swung round and rowed down upon them at 
their utmost speed. The eleven ships which were nearest 
Naupactus had time to run round the right Peloponnesian 
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wing and escape; the rest were driven aground. Twenty 
Peloponnesian vessels on the right were in the meantime pur- 
suing the eleven Athenian, which were making for Naupactus. 
A Leucadian ship was far in advance of the others, closely 
pursuing an Athenian which was lagging behind. Near — 
Naupactus a merchant vessel lay in their way, anchored in ~ 
the deep water. The Athenian trireme rowed round it, struck 
her pursuer amidships, and sank her. This brilliant exploit 
startled the Peloponnesians who were coming up singing a 
paean of victory ; the front ships dropped oars and waited for 
the rest. The Athenians, who had already reached Naupactus, 
saw the situation, and immediately bore down and gained 
another complete victory. 

If this able admiral, Phormio, had lived he might have 
extended Athenian influence considerably in western Greece. 
But, after a winter expedition which he made in Acarnania, 
he silently drops out of history, and, as we find his son Asopius 
sent out in the following summer at the request of the 
Acarnanians, we must conclude that his career had been cut 
short by death. Asopius made an unsuccessful attempt on 
Oeniadae, and was slain in a descent on Leucas. The peninsula 
of Leucas, and the Acarnanian Oeniadae, girt by morasses at 
the mouth of the river Achelous, were two main objects of 
Athenian enterprise in the west. Leucas was never won, but 
four years later Oeniadae was forced to join the Athenian 
alliance. 

Corcyra herself was to be the next scene of the war in the 
Ionian Sea. The prisoners whom Corinth had taken in the 
Epidamnian war had been released on the understanding that 
they were to win over Corcyra from the Athenian alliance, 
and their intrigues were effectual in dividing the state and 
producing a sanguinary revolution. The question between 
the Peloponnesian and the Athenian alliance was closely bound 
up with the cleavage between the oligarchical and the demo- 
cratic party. The intriguers in the Corinthian interest and 
their faction formed a conspiracy to overthrow the democratic 
constitution. Their first step was to prosecute Peithias, the 
leader of the people, on the charge of scheming to make 
Corcyra a subject of Athens. He was acquitted, and retorted 
by summoning their five richest men to take their trial for 
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wy aa — ; .  s 
) the sanctuaries of Zeus and Alcinous. 
a stat each pole: such a heavy fine (? Gold 
the culprits sat as suppliants in the sanctuary, imploring te 
tt y might pay by instalments. The prayer was refused, Murder of 
and in desperation they rushed into the senate-house and ce 
sle v Peithias and sixty others who were with him. ment, 
- The oligarchy now had the upper hand, and they attacked oe. sek 
the people, who fled to the acropolis and the Hyllaic harbour. ” yr. 
‘The other harbour, which looks towards the mainland, along ol 
with the agora and the lower parts of the city were held by 
the oligarchs. Next day reinforcements came to both sides: 
to the people, from other parts of the island; and to the 
oligarchs, from the mainland. Fighting was soon resumed 
and the people had the advantage. In order to bar their way 
to the arsenal, the oligarchs set fire to the houses and buildings 
in the neighbourhood of the agora. 
Next day twelve Athenian ships under Nicostratus arrived Arrival 
from Naupactus. He induced the two parties to come to an oe 
agreement, but the democrats persuaded him to leave five 
Athenian ships to ensure the preservation of order, for they 
did not trust their opponents. Nicostratus was to take five 
Coreyraean ships instead, and the crews of them were chosen 
from the oligarchs; they were in fact to be hostages for the 
behaviour of their fellows. But they feared they might be 
sent to Athens, and fled to the refuge of a temple. Nicostratus 
could not induce them to stir. The people regarded this dis- 
trust as a proof of criminal designs, and armed anew. ‘The 
rest of the oligarchs then fled to the temple of Hera, but the 
democrats induced them to cross over to an islet off the coast. 
Four or five days later a Peloponnesian fleet of fifty-three 
ships arrived under Alcidas, who had just returned from his 
expedition to Ionia. In a naval engagement outside the har- 
bour the Corcyraeans fought badly, and the Athenians were 
forced to retreat; but the Peloponnesians did not follow up 
their success, and soon afterwards, hearing that an Athenian 
armament of sixty ships was on its way, returned home. 
The democratic party was now in a position to wreak Crue! 
vengeance on its foes, who had gratuitously disturbed the peace jij. 
of the city and sought to submit it to the yoke of its ancient democrats. 
enemy. The most vindictive and inhuman passions had been 
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roused in the people by the attempt of the oligarchs on theit 
liberty, and they now gave vent to these passions without 
regard to honour or policy. The 400 suppliants had returned 
from the island, and were again under the protection of Hera, 
Fifty of them were persuaded to come forth to take their trial, 
and were executed. The rest, seeing their fate, aided each 
other in committing suicide; some hanged themselves on the 
trees in the sacred enclosure. Eurymedon arrived with the 
Athenian fleet and remained seven days. During this time, | 
the Coreyraeans slew all whom they suspected of being opposed 
to the democracy, and many victims were sacrificed to private — 
enmity. “Every form of death was to be seen, and every- 
thing, and more than everything that commonly happens in — 
revolutions, happened then. The father slew the son, and the 
suppliants were torn from the temples and slain near them; 
some of them were even walled up in the temple of Dionysus 
and there perished. To such extremes of cruelty did revolu- 
tion go; and this seemed to be the worst of revolutions 
because it was the first.” Eurymedon looked on and did not 
intervene. 

While the democracy cannot be excused for these horrible 
excesses, the fact remains that the guilt of causing the revolu- 
tion rests entirely with the oligarchs. The chief victims of 
the democratic fury deserve small compassion ; they had set 
the example of violence. The occurrences at Corcyra made 
a profound impression in Greece, reflected in the pages of 
Thucydides. That historian has used the episode as the text 
for deep comments on the revolutionary spirit which soon 
began to disturb the states of the Greek world. Party 
divisions were encouraged and aggravated by the hope or fear 
of foreign intervention, the oligarchs looking to the Lacedae- 
monians, and the democrats to the Athenians. In time of 
peace these party struggles would have been far less bitter. 
This acute observation is illustrated by a famous modern 
instance, the French Revolution, where the worst outrages of 
the revolutionists were provoked by foreign intervention. In 
that great Revolution too’ we can verify the Greek historian’s 
analysis of the effect of the revolutionary spirit, when it runs 
wild, on the moral nature of men. - The revolutionists 


1 Grote observed this. 
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“determined to outdo the report of all who had preceded them 
‘by the ingenuity of their enterprises and the activity of their 
revenges. The meaning of words had no longer the same 
relation to things, but was changed by them as they thought 
proper. Reckless daring was held to be loyal courage; . 
prudent delay was the excuse of a coward; moderation was 
the disguise of unmanly weakness; to know everything was 
to do nothing. Frantic energy was the true quality of a man. 
The lover of violence was always trusted and his opponent 
suspected.” It was dangerous to be quiet and neutral. “The 
citizens who were of neither party fell a prey to both; either 
. they were disliked because they held aloof, or men were jealous 
of their surviving.” The laws of heaven as well as of civilised 
societies were set aside without scruple amid the impatience of 
party spirit, the zeal of contention, the eagerness of ambition, 
and the cravings of revenge. These are some of the features 
in the delineation which Thucydides has drawn of the diseased 
condition of political life in the city-states of Greece. 
} But the sequel of the Corcyraean revolution has still to be Coreyraean 
recorded. About 600 of the oligarchs who escaped the venge- pepo 3h 
ance of their opponents established themselves on Mount Istone 
in the north-east of the island, and easily becoming masters of 
the open country, they harassed the inhabitants of the city for 427-5 2.0. 
two years. Then an Athenian fleet, of which the ultimate rai of 
destination was Sicily, under the command of Eurymedon and rp: 
Sophocles, arrived at Corcyra; and the Athenians helped the 
democrats to storm the fort on Mount Istone. The oligarchs 
capitulated on condition that the / thenian people should 
determine how they were to be dealt with. The generals 
placed them in the island of Ptychia, on the understanding 
that, if any of their number attempted to escape, all should be 
deprived of the benefit of the previous agreement. But the 
democrats apprehended that the prisoners would not be put to 
death at Athens, and they were determined that their enemies 
should die. A foul trick was planned and carried out. 
Friends of the prisoners were sent over to the island, who 
said that the generals had resolved to leave them to the mercy 
of the democrats, and advised them to escape, offering to pro- 
vide a ship. A few of the captives fell into the trap and 
were caught starting. All the prisoners were immediately 
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handed over to the Corcyraeans, who shut them up in a large 
building, They were taken out in batches of twenty, and 
made to march, tied together, down an avenue of hoplites, 
who smote and wounded any whom they recognised as a per- 
sonal enemy. ‘Three batches had thus marched to execution, 
when their comrades in the building, who thought they were 
merely being removed to another prison, discovered the truth. — 
They called on the Athenians, but they called in vain. Then P 
they refused to stir out of the building or let any one enter. — 
The Corcyraeans did not attempt to force their way in. They 
tore off the roof, and hurled bricks and shot arrows from 
above. The captives, absolutely helpless, began to anticipate 
the purpose of their tormentors by taking their own lives, 
piercing their throats with the arrows which were shot down, 
or strangling themselves with the ropes of some beds which 
were in the place or with strips of their own dress. The 
work of destruction went on during the greater part of the 
night; all was over when the day dawned; and the corpses 
were carried outside the city. Thus ended the Corcyraean 
revolution, and the last scene was more ghastly even than the 
first. Eurymedon had less excuse, on this occasion, for refus- 
ing to intervene than he had two years before; since the 
prisoners had surrendered to the Athenians. It was said that 
he and Sophocles were ready to take advantage of the base 
trick of the democrats, because, unable to take the captives to 
Athens themselves, being bound for Sicily, they could not bear 
that the credit should fall to another. The oligarchical faction 
at Corcyra was now utterly annihilated, and the democrats 
lived in peace. 


os 


SecT. 8. CAMPAIGNS OF DEMOSTHENES IN THE WEST 


During the Corcyraean troubles, the war had not rested in 
western Greece. An Athenian fleet under the general Demo- 
sthenes had sailed round the Peloponnesus and attacked the 
“island” of Leucas. Demosthenes was an enterprising com- 
mander, distinguished from most of his fellows by a certain 
originality of conception. On this occasion, the idea of making 
a great stroke induced him to abandon the operations at 


oe. 
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Leucas,—though the Acarnanians thought he might have taken 

the town by blockade,—and engage in a new enterprise on 

fhe north of the Corinthian gulf. Most of the lands between 

Boeotia and the western sea—Phocis, Locris, Acarnania— 

were friendly to Athens. But the hostility of the uncivilised 

Aetolians rendered land operations in those regions dangerous. 

Demosthenes conceived the plan of reducing the Aetolians, so 

that he could then operate from the west on Doris and Boeotia, 

without the danger of his communications being threatened 

in the rear. His idea, in fact, was to bring the Corinthian 
gulf into touch with the Euboean sea. The Spartans, it is to 
be observed, were at this very time concerning themselves with 

the regions of Mount Oeta. The appeals of Doris on the anc 
south, and Trachis on the north, of the Oetaean range, for pro- 4 

: tection against the hostilities of the mountain tribes, induced 

the Lacedaemonians to send out a colony, which was estab- 

: lished in Trachis not very far from the Pass of Thermopylae, 

: under the name of Heraclea. A colony was an unusual enter- 

| prise for Sparta; but Heraclea had a more important signi- 

ficance and intention than the mere defence of members of 

the amphictiony. It was a place from which Euboea could 

be attacked; and it might prove of the greatest service, as 

an intermediate station, for carrying on operations in the 

Chalcidic peninsula. The fears which the foundation of 

Heraclea excited at Athens were indeed disappointed; Hera- 

clea never flourished; it was incessantly assailed by the 

powerful hostility of the Thessalians, and its ruin was com- 

pleted by the flagrantly unjust administration of the Lacedae- 

monian governors. But its first foundation was a serious 

event; and it seems highly probable that Demosthenes, when 

he formed his plan, had before his mind the idea of threatening 

Heraclea from the south by the occupation of Doris. But 

his plan, attractive as it might sound, was eminently imprac- 

ticable. The preliminary condition was the subjugation of 

a mountainous country, involving a warfare in which Demo- 

sthenes was inexperienced and hoplites were at a great dis- 

advantage. The Messenians of Naupactus represented to 

him that Aetolia, a land of unwalled villages, could easily be 

reduced, But the Messenians had their own game to play. 

They suffered from the hostilities of their Aetolian neighbours 
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and wanted to use the ambition of the Athenian general for 
their own purpose. 

The Acarnanians, who were deeply interested in thé 
defeat of Leucas, were indignant with Demosthenes for not 
prosecuting the blockade and refused to join him against | 
Aetolia. Starting from Oeneon in Locris, the Athenians and 
some allies—not a large force—advanced into the country, 
hoping to reduce several tribes before they had time to com- 
bine. But the Aetolians had already learned his plans, and 
were already collecting a great force. The main chance of 
Demosthenes lay in the co-operation of the Ozolian Locrians, 
who knew the Aetolian country and mode of warfare and 
were armed in the Aetolian fashion. Demosthenes committed 
the error of not waiting for them. He was consequently 
unable to deal with the Aetolian javelin-men. At Aegition, 
rushing down from the hills they wrought havoc among the 
invaders who had captured the town. A hundred and twenty 
Athenian hoplites fell—the very finest men whom the city 
of Athens lost during the war.” Demosthenes did not dare 
to return to Athens. He remained at Naupactus, and soon 
had an opportunity of retrieving his fame. 

The Lacedaemonians answered this invasion of Aetolia by 
sending 3000 hoplites under Eurylochus against Naupactus. 
Five hundred of these troops came from Heraclea, the newly- 
founded colony. Naupactus, ill-defended, was barely saved by 
the energy of Demosthenes, who persuaded the Acarnanians to 
send reinforcements. Eurylochus abandoned the siege, and 
withdrew to the neighbourhood of Calydon and Pleuron in 
southern Aetolia, for the purpose of joining the Ambraciots 
in an attack upon Argos. Winter had begun when the 
Ambraciots descended from the north into the Argive territory 
and seized the fort of Olpae, which stands, a little north of 
Argos, on a hill by the sea, and was once used as a hall of 
justice by the Acarnanian league. Demosthenes was asked by 
the Acarnanians to be their leader in resisting this attack, 
and a message for help was sent to twenty Athenian vessels 
which were coasting off the Peloponnesus. The troops of 
Eurylochus marched from the south across Acarnania and 
joined their allies at Olpae. The Athenian ships arrived in 
the Ambracian gulf, and, with the reinforeements which they 
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_ brought, Demosthenes gave battle to the enemy between Olpae Battie of 
and Argos, and by a skilfully contrived ambuscade annulled 2% 


the advantage which they had in superior numbers. Eury- 
lochus was slain, and the Peloponnesians delivered themselves 
from their perilous position—between Argos and the Athenian 


ships—by making a secret treaty with Demosthenes, in which Zrue ; 


the Ambraciots were not included. It was arranged that they 


should retreat stealthily without explaining their intention to the desert the 
Ambraciots. It was good policy on the part of Demosthenes 3 pic45, wo 
for by this treacherous act the Lacedaemonians would lose their “”e s/augh- 
character in that part of Greece. The Peloponnesians crept ats 


out of Olpae one by one, pretending to gather herbs and sticks. 
As they got farther away, they stepped out more quickly, and 
then the Ambraciots saw what was happening and ran out to 
overtake them. The Acarnanians slew about 200 Ambraciots, 
and the Peloponnesians escaped into the land of Agraea. But 
a heavier blow was in store for Ambracia. Reinforcements 
of that city, ignorant of the battle, were coming to Olpae. 
Demosthenes sent forward some of his troops to lie in ambush 
on their line of march. At Idomene, some miles north of 
Olpae, there are two peaks of unequal height. The higher 
was seized in advance by the men of Demosthenes; the 
Ambraciots when they arrived encamped on the lower. 
Demosthenes then advanced with the rest of his troops and 
attacked the enemy at dawn, when they were still half asleep. 
Most were slain, and those who escaped at first found the 
mountain paths beset. Thucydides says that during the 
first ten years of the war “no such calamity happened within 
so few days to any Hellenic state,” and he does not give the 
numbers of those who perished, because they would appear 
incredible in proportion to the size of the state. Demo- 
sthenes might have captured the city if he had pushed on, 
but the Acarnanians did not desire a permanent Athenian 
occupation at their doors; they were content that their 
neighbour was rendered harmless. A treaty of alliance for 
100 years was concluded between the Acarnanians, with 
the Amphilochians of Argos, and the Ambraciots. Neither 
side was to be required by the other to join against its 
own allies in the great war, but they were to help each 
other to defend their territories. Some time afterwards 
VOL. I 24H 
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Anactorion, and then Oeniadae, were won over to the Athenian 
alliance. 


Srct. 9. NiciAS AND CLEON. PoLiTics AT ATHENS 


The success against Ambracia compensated for the failure 
in Aetolia, and Demosthenes could now return to Athens. 
His dashing style of warfare and his bold plans must have © 
caused grave mistrust among the older, more experienced, and 
more commonplace commanders. Nicias, the son of Niceratus, 
who seems to have already won, without deserving, the chief — 
place as a military authority at Athens, must have shaken his 
head over the doings of Demosthenes in the west. Nicias, 
a wealthy conservative slave-owner, who speculated in the 
silver-mines of Laurion, was one of the mainstays of that 
party which was out of sympathy with the intellectual and 
political progress of Athens, and bitterly opposed to the new 
politicians like Cleon who wielded the chief influence in the 
Assembly. 

The ability of Nicias was irretrievably mediocre ; he would 
have been an excellent subordinate officer, but he had not the 
qualities of a leader or a statesman. Yet he possessed a solid 
and abiding influence at Athens, through his impregnable 
respectability, his superiority to bribes, and his scrupulous 
superstition, as well as his acquaintance with the details of 
military affairs. This homage paid to mediocre respectability 
throws light on the character of the Athenian democracy, and 
the strength of the conservative party. Nicias belonged to 
the advocates of peace and was well-disposed to Sparta, so 
that for several reasons he might be regarded as a successor to 
Cimon. But his political opponents, though they constantly 
defeated him on particular measures, never permanently under- 
mined his influence. He understood the political value of 
gratifying in small ways those prejudices of his fellow-citizens 
which he shared himself; and he spared no expense in the 
religious service of the state. As Thucydides says, he thought 
too much of divination and omens. He had an opportunity 
of displaying his religious devotion and his liberality on the 
occasion of the purification of the island of Delos, which was 
probably undertaken to induce Apollo to stay the plague. The 


dead were removed from all the tombs, and it was ordained 


that henceforth no one should die or give birth to a child on 
the sacred island. Those who were near to either should cross 
over to Rheneia. The Athenians revived in a new form the 
old festival, celebrated in the Homeric hymn to Apollo, the 
festival to which “the long-robed Ionians gathered, and made 
thee glad, O Phoebus, with boxing, dancing, and song.” The 
games were restored, and orse-taces introduced for the first 
time. Four years later the purification was perfected by the 
removal of all the inhabitants, and the Persians accorded them 
a refuge at Adramyttion. 

Conducting such ceremonies, Nicias was in his right place. 
Unfortunately such excellence had an undue weight; and it 
should be noted that this is one of the drawbacks of a city- 
state. In a large modern state, the private life and personal 
opinions of a statesman have small importance and are not 
weighed by his fellow-countrymen in the scale against his 
political ability, save in rare exceptional cases. But in a small 
city the statesman’s private life is always before men’s eyes, 
and his political position is distinctly affected, according as 
he shocks or gratifies their prejudices and predilections. A 
mediocre man is able, by judicious conforming, to attain an 
authority to which his brains give him no claim. Pericles 
was indeed so strong that his influence could survive attacks 
on his morality and: his orthodoxy. Nicias maintained his 
position because he never shocked the public sense of decorum 
and religion by associating with an Aspasia or an Anaxagoras. 
The Athenian people combined in a remarkable degree the 
capacity of appreciating both respectability and intellectual 
power; their progressive instinct was often defeated by con- 
servative prejudices. 

Though Nicias was one of those Athenians who were not in 
full sympathy with the policy of Pericles and approved still 
less of the policy of his successors, he was thoroughly loyal to 
the democracy. But an oligarchical party still existed, 
secretly active, and always hoping for an opportunity to 
upset the democratic constitution. This party, or a section 
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of it, seems to have been known at this time as the “ Young oi vedrepor. 


Party.” It included, among others who will appear on the 
stage of history some years later, the orator Antiphon, who 
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was now coming into public notice in connexion with some 
sensational lawsuits. Against the dark designs-of this party, 
as well as against the misconduct of generals, Cleon was 
constantly on the watch; he could describe himself in the 
Assembly as the “people’s watch-dog.” But at present these 
oligarchs were harmless; so long as no disaster from without 
befell Athens, they had no chance; all they could do was to 
make common cause with the other enemies of Cleon, and air 
Thepseudo- their discontent in anonymous political pamphlets. | Chance 
Bie has preserved us a work of this kind, written in one of these 
"Admvaley years by an Athenian of oligarchical views. Its subject is 
Seige the Athenian democracy, and the writer professes to answer 
on behalf of the Athenians: the criticisms which the rest of 
the Greeks pass on Athenian institutions. “I do not like 
democracy myself,” he says; “but I will show that from their 
point of view the Athenians manage their state wisely and in 
the manner most conducive to the interests of democracy.” 
The defence is for the most part a veiled indictment; it 
displays remarkable acuteness, with occasional  triviality. 
The writer has grasped and taken to heart one deep truth, the 
close connexion of the sea-power of Athens with its advanced 
democracy. It is just, he remarks, that the poor and the 
common folk should have more influence than the noble and 
rich; for it is the common folk that row the ships and make 
the city powerful, not the hoplites and the well-born and the 
worthy. Highly interesting is his observation that slaves and 
metics enjoyed what he considered unreasonable freedom and 
immunity at Athens: “Why, you may not strike one of them, 
nor will a slave make way for you in the street.” And his 
malicious explanation is interesting too; the common folk 
dress so badly that you might easily mistake one of them for 
a slave or a metic, and then there would be a to-do if you 
struck a citizen. There is perhaps a touch of malice, too, in 
the statement that the commercial empire of Athens, which 
brought to her wharves the delicacies of the world, was affect- 
ing her language, as well as her habits of life, and filling it 

with foreign words. 
An important feature in the political history of Athens in 
these years was the divorce of the military command from the 
leadership in the Assembly, and the want of harmony between 


neral had been practically confined to men of property 
d good family. But a change ensued, perhaps soon after 
the death of Pericles, and men of the people were elected. 
The comic poet Eupolis, in a play called the Demes—in which Zupolis om 
the great leaders, Miltiades and Themistocles, Aristides and pe 

_ Pericles, are summoned back to life that they may see and: 

- deplore degenerate Athens—meditates thus on the contrast ‘ 


between latter-day generals and their predecessors : 


Men of lineage fair 
And of wealthy estate 
ig Once our generals were, 
’ ’ The noble and great, 
Whom as gods we adored, and as gods they guided and guarded the state. 


Things are not as then. 
Ah, how different far 
A manner of men 
Our new generals are, 
The rascals and refuse our city now chooses to lead us to war ! 


Cleon was a man of brains and resolution. He was 
ambitious to rule the state as Pericles had ruled it; and for 
this purpose he saw clearly that he must gain triumphs in 
the field as well as in the Assembly. Hitherto his main 
activity had been in the law-courts, where he called officers 
to account and maintained the safeguards of popular govern- 
ment. If he was to be more than an opposition leader, 
occasionally forcing measures through the Assembly, if he was | 
to exercise a permanent influence on the administration, he 
must be ready, when a good opportunity offered, to undertake 
the post of strategos; and, supported by the experience of an 
able colleague, he need not disgrace himself. An understand- 
ing, therefore, between Cleon and the enterprising Demosthenes 
was one which seemed to offer advantages to both ; acting 
together they might damage both the political and the 
military position of Nicias. 
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But before we pass to a famous enterprise, which was 

probably the result of such an understanding, we must note 

Borrowing the great cost which the continuation of the war entailed. 
ee It was found necessary to borrow from the temple treasures, 
treasures, at a nominal interest, to defray the military expenses. But 
ee ae this was not enough. The financiers of Athens—and Cleon 
B.C. must probably bear a large share of the responsibility— 
induced the people to raise the tribute of the subject states. 

Raising of Tf the tribute was not doubled, it was very nearly doubled ; 
5 An the total amount, at the lowest estimate, did not fall far short 
Tribute of 1000 talents. We possess considerable fragments of the 
= stone on which this assessment was written; it is a monument 
of the injustice of a democracy blinded by imperial ambition 

against which Thucydides, son of Melesias, had protested at an 

earlier stage. But at this stage, the raising of the tribute 

was a necessity; Athens could not retreat. There were in- 

deed still men, especially among the Young Party, to lift up 

(Aristo. a voice on behalf of the Cities; and the glaring injustice of 
woe the position of Athens was smartly ridiculed by Aristophanes, 
422 s.c.). Who ironically suggested in one of his comedies that if the 
Cities were compelled to do their duty, each would enable 

twenty Athenians to live in idleness on the fat of the land, 


“on hare and beestings pudding.” 


Cleon It may seem strange to find that in a time of financial 
introduce. ‘ : 

the “ine, pressure, when it was necessary not only to introduce an 
aes extraordinary tax on property but to afflict the allies with 
ee of the 


dicasts  lueavier burdens, Athens saw fit to increase her domestic 

Speed expenditure. One of Cleon’s most important measures was 

B.C.). the raising of the judges’ fee from one obol, at which it had 
been fixed by Pericles, to three obols. It would be a mistake 
to consider this measure a mere bid for popularity. We shall 
hardly be wrong in regarding it as an attempt to relieve the 
distress which the yearly invasions of Attica and losses of the 
harvests inflicted upon the poorer citizens. 


SECT. 10. THz ATHENIAN CAPTURE OF PyLos 


425 B.C. It was doubtless through the influence of Cleon that 
Demosthenes, though he received no official command, was sent 


seen t et 

ligarchical exiles who had established themselves 
tone. Demosthenes accompanied the expedition 
‘any official command. He had a plan in his head 
28 blishing a military post in the western Peloponnesus ; — 
and he was allowed to take advantage of the sailing of the 
fl t and use it according to his discretion. Arriving off the | 
: of Messenia, Demosthenes asked the commanders to put 
z in at Pylos, but they had heard that the Peloponnesian fleet 
had already reached Corcyra, and demurred to any delay. 
But chance favoured the design of Demosthenes. Stress of 
. weather drove them into the harbour of Pylos, and then 
Demosthenes pressed them to fortify the place. The task was 
easy; for the place was naturally strong and there was an 
abundance of material, stone and timber, at hand. The 
commanders ridiculed the idea. “There are many other 
desert promontories in the Poloponnesus,” they said, “if you 
want to waste the money of the city.” But the stormy 
weather detained the ships; the soldiers were idle; and at 
length, for the sake of something to do, they adopted the 
project of Demosthenes and fell to the work of fortifying 

Pylos. 
The feature of the scene, which was now to become illustrious 
by a striking military episode, must be clearly grasped. The 


high promontory of Pylos or Coryphasion was on three sides Sphacteria. 


encompassed by water. Once it had been an island, but at this 
time it was connected with the mainland on the north side by 
a low sand-bar. If we go further back into prehistoric days, 
Pylos had been part of a continuous line of coast-cliff. In 
this line three rents were made, which admitted the sea behind 
the cliff and isolated the islands of Pylos and Sphacteria. 
Accumulation of sand gradually covered the most northern 
breach and reunited Pylos with the mainland, but the other 
openings were never filled up and Sphacteria still remains an 
island. Originally Pylos and Sphacteria, when they had been 
severed, formed the sea-wall of one great land-locked bay ; 
but a curving sand-bar has gradually been formed, which now 
joins the mainland with the southern extremity of Pylos, and 
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secludes a small lagoon of which Pylos forms the western side. 


It is impossible to say whether the formation of this sand-bar 
had perceptibly begun in the time of Demosthenes ; but in any 
case it seems probable that it had not advanced so far as to 


hinder the waters behind Pylos from appearing to be part of 


a continuous bay. This north corner of the bay—now a 
marshy lagoon—was sheltered and afforded harbourage for 


ships; the rest of the bay—the modern bay of Navarino—had | 


no good anchorage; but the whole sheet of water, by virtue 


of the northern corner, was called a harbour. It follows from — 


what has been said that there were two entrances into the bay: 
the narrow water which divide Pylos from Sphacteria, and the 
wide passage which severs the southern point of Sphacteria 
from the opposite mainland. We must distinguish yet another 
smaller bay on the north side of the Pylos hill. The sand- 
bar which there connects Pylos with the mainland is of lunar 


shape and forms the little circular basin of Buphras, dominated - 


by the height of Pylos on the south and a far lower, nameless 
hill on the north. 

The length of Pylos is less than a mile. On the sea-side 
it was hard to land, and the harbour side was strongly pro- 
tected by steep cliffs. Only in three places was it found 
necessary to build walls: (1) at the south-east corner, where 
the cliffs slope down to the channel for about 100 yards; (2) 
along the shore on the south-west side close to the entrance to 
the bay, for four or five hundred yards; (3) the northern 
defence of the position consisted of a line of land cliffs, which 
required no artificial fortification except at the western ex- 
tremity, where they decline before they reach the sea; here 
another wall was built. One of the soldiers present vividly 
described to Thucydides the manner in which the fortifications 
were wrought. Being unprovided with iron tools they brought 
stones which they picked out, and put them together as they 
happened to fit; if they required to use mortar, having no 
hods, they carried it on their backs, which they bent so as to 
form a resting-place for it, clasping their hands behind them 
that it might not fall off.’ In six days the work was finished, 
and the fleet went on its way, leaving Demosthenes with five 
ships to hold Pylos. 


2 Jowett’s translation. 
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them to return to Sparta after a sojourn of only two weeks 
within the Attic borders. They did not proceed immediately 
to Pylos, but another body of Spartans was sent on; requisi- 
tions for help were dispatched to the Peloponnesian allies ; and 
the sixty ships at Coreyra were hastily summoned. These 
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ships succeeded in eluding the notice of the Athenian fleet 
which had now reached Zacynthus. In the meantime 
Demosthenes, beset by the Spartan troops, sent two of his 


ships to overtake the fleet and beg Eurymedon to return to 


succour him. 


The object of the Lacedaemonians was to blockade the hill 


of Pylos by land and sea, and to prevent Athenian succours from 
landing. They probably established their camp on the north 
side of Pylos, so that no ships entering the bay of Buphras 
could bring help to the fort. They were moreover afraid that 
the Athenians might use the island of Sphacteria as a basis 
for military operations, and accordingly Epitadas occupied 
Sphacteria with 420 Spartans and their attendant Helots. It 
would have been.easy to block the narrow entrance to the bay 
between Pylos and the island; but there was little use in 
doing so, as the Athenian ships would be able to enter by the 
ingress at the south of the island, a passage about three- 
quarters of a mile wide—far too wide to block with so small a 
fleet. 

The Lacedaemonians then prepared to attack the place, 


before help could come to the Athenians. Demosthenes posted — 


the greater part of his force to guard the northern line of 
defence and the south-eastern corner; while he himself with 
sixty hoplites and some archers took his stand on the edge of 
the south-western shore, which though rocky and perilous was 
the spot where the enemy had the best prospect of effecting a 
landing. Thrasymelidas was the name of the Spartan admiral. 
He had forty-three ships, which he brought up in relays, the 
crews fighting and resting by turns. The great danger was 
that of running the vessels on reefs. Brasidas who commanded 
one of the ships was the leading spirit. “Be not sparing of 
timber,” he cried to those who seemed to draw back from the 
rocks; “the enemy has built a fortress in your country. Perish 
the ships, and force a landing.” But in trying to disembark he 
was wounded and lost his shield.e It was washed ashore 
and set up in the trophy which the Athenians afterwards 
erected. The Spartan attack which was renewed on two 
subsequent days was repelled. It was a singular turn of 
fortune, says Thucydides,’ which drove the Athenians to 


1 Jowett’s translation. 


their own soil, now hostile to = 
“Athenians. For in those days it 

slory of the Lacedaemonians to be an inland 
inguished for their military prowess, and of the 
to be a nation of sailors and the first naval power 


_ The fleet from Zacynthus, now augmented to fifty ships Arrival of 
by some reinforcements, at length arrived. But finding the poe _- 
es of the bay of Buphras and the island of Sphacteria 
ipied, they withdrew for the night to the isle of Prote 

wi h was some miles distant. The next morning they returned, 
determined to sail into the harbour, if the enemy did not come 

out to meet them. The Lacedaemonians were preparing their Battle 
ships for action, evidently intending to fight in the bay. The Lae 
‘Athenians therefore rowed in by both entrances; some of the 
enemy's vessels which were able to come out to meet them 

were captured; and a tremendous struggle ensued close to the 

shore. The Athenians were tying the empty beached ships to 

their own and endeavouring to drag them away, the Lacedae- 
monians dashed into the sea and were pulling them back. 

The Lacedaemonians knew that, if they lost their ships, the 

party on the island of Sphacteria would be cut off. Most of 

the empty ships were saved; but the fleet was so far damaged 

and outnumbered that the Athenians were able to blockade 
Sphacteria. 

The interest of the story now passes from Pylos to Second 
Sphacteria. The blockade of Demosthenes and his Athenians 8 oe we 
in Pylos by the Spartans has changed into a blockade of tockade of 
-Epitadas and his Spartans in Sphacteria by the Athenians. pers 

The tidings of this change in the situation caused grave alarm 
at Sparta and some of the ephors came themselves to see what. 
measures could be taken. They decided that nothing could 
be done for the relief of the island, and obtained from the 
Athenian generals a truce for the purpose of sending ambas- 
sadors to Athens to ask for peace. The terms of this truce Zruee. 
were as follows :1— 

The Lacedaemonians shall deliver into the hands of the 


1 Jowett’s translation of Thucydides. 
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Athenians at Pylos the ships in which they fought, and shal 
also bring thither and deliver over any other ships of war 
which are in Laconia; and they shall make no assault upon th 
fort either by sea or land. The Athenians shall permit the 
Lacedaemonians on the mainland to send to those on the 
island a fixed quantity of kneaded flour, viz. two Attic quart 
of barley-meal for each man, and a pint of wine, and also a 
piece of meat; for an attendant half these quantities; they 
shall send them into the island under the inspection of the 
Athenians, and no vessel shall sail in by stealth. The 
Athenians shall guard the island as before, but not land, and 
shall not attack the Peloponnesian forces by land or sea. If 
either party violate this agreement in any particular, however 
slight, the truce is to be at an end. The agreement is to last 
until the Lacedaemonian ambassadors return from Athens, 
and the Athenians are to convey them thither and bring them 
back in a trireme. When they return, the truce is to be at 
an end, and the Athenians are to restore the ships in the same 
condition in which they received them. 

In accordance with these terms, sixty ships were handed 
over and the ambassadors went to Athens. They professed 
the readiness of Sparta to make peace and pleaded for generous 
treatment on the part of Athens. At heart most of the 
Athenians were probably desirous of peace. But the Assembly 
was under the influence of Cleon, and he, as the opponent of 
Nicias and the peace-party, urged the Athenians to propose 
terms which could hardly be accepted. It might seem indeed 
an exceptionally favourable moment to attempt to undo the 
humiliation of the Thirty Years’ Truce, and win back some of 
the possessions which had been lost twenty years ago. Not 
only Nisaea and Pagae, the harbours of the Megarid, but 
Achaea and Troezen, were demanded as the purchase of the 
lives of the Spartans in Sphacteria. The embassy returned to 
Pylos disappointed, and the truce came to an end. But the 
Athenians refused to give back the sixty ships, on the pretext 
of some. slight infraction of the truce on the part of the 
Lacedaemonians. 

The blockade proved a larger and more difficult matter 
than the Athenians had hoped. Reinforced by twenty more 
triremes from Athens, they lay round the island, both in the 
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bay, and, except when the wind was too high, on the sea-side ; 
and two ships kept continually cruising round in opposite 
directions. But their vigilance was eluded, and Sphacteria 
was secretly supplied with provisions. Large sums were 
offered to any who succeeded in conveying meal, wine, or 
cheese to the island; and Helots, who did such service, were 


rewarded with freedom. When a strong wind from the west 


or north drove the Athenian ships into the bay, the daring 
crews of provision-boats beat recklessly into the difficult 
landing-places on the sea-side. Moreover some skilful divers 
managed to reach the shores of the island,—drawing skins 
with poppy-seed mixed with honey, and pounded linseed. 
But this device was soon discovered and prevented. 

And besides the difficulty of rendering the blockade com- 
plete in a high wind, the maintenance of it was extremely 
unpleasant. As there was no proper anchorage, the crews 
were obliged to take their meals on land by turns,—generally 
in the south part of Sphacteria, which was not oceupied by 
the Spartans. And they depended for their supply of water 
on one well, which was in the fort of Pylos. The supply of 
food was deficient,—for it had to be conveyed round the 


Peloponnesus. At home the Athenians were disappointed at Impatience 


the protraction of the siege, and grew impatient. They were 
sorry that they had declined the overtures of the Lacedae- 
monians, and there was a reaction of feeling against Cleon. 
That statesman took the bold course of denying the reports 
from Pylos, and said—with a pointed allusion to the strategos 
Nicias—that if the Generals were men they would sail to the 
island and capture the garrison. “If I were commander,” he 
added, “I would do it myself.” The scene which follows is 
described in one of the rare passages where the most reserved 
of all historians condescends to display a little personal 
animosity. Seeing that the people were murmuring at Cleon, 
Nicias stood up and offered, on the part of his colleagues, to 
give Cleon any force he asked for and let him try. Cleon— 
says Thucydides 1__at first imagined that the offer of Nicias 
was only a pretence and was willing to go; but finding that 
he was in earnest, he tried to back out and said that not he 
but Nicias was general. He was now alarmed, for he never 


1 Jowett’s translation, to the end of the paragraph. 
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imagined that Nicias would go so far as to give up his place 
to him. Again Nicias bade him take the command of the 
expedition against Pylos, which he formally gave up to him 
Cleon sent in the presence of the Assembly. And the more Cleon 
“com, declined the proffered command and tried to retract what he 
Pylos. had said, so much the more the multitude, as their manner 
is, urged Nicias to resign and shouted to Cleon that he should 
sail. At length, not knowing how to escape from his own 
words, he undertook the expedition and, coming forward, said 
that he was not afraid of the Lacedaemonians and that he 
would sail without withdrawing a single man from the city, 
if he were allowed to have the Lemnian and Imbrian forces 
now at Athens, the auxiliaries from Aenus who were targeteers, 
and four hundred archers from other places. With these 
and with the troops already at Pylos he gave his word that — 
he would either bring the Lacedaemonians alive or kill them 
on the spot. His vain words moved the Athenians to 
laughter; nevertheless the wiser sort of men were pleased 
when they reflected that of two good things they could not 
fail to obtain one—either there would be an end of Cleon, 
which they would have greatly preferred, or, if they were 
disappointed, he would put the Lacedaemonians into their 
hands. 
The story is almost too good to be true. But whether 
Cleon desired the command or had it thrust upon him against 
his will, his words which moved the Athenians to laughter 
were fully approved by the event. He chose Demosthenes as 
his colleague; and, invested with the command by a formal 
vote of the Assembly, he immediately set sail. 
Nature of In the meantime Demosthenes, wishing like Cleon to bring 
Sphacter ys atters to an issue, was meditating an attack upon Sphacteria. 
This desert island is about two miles and three-quarters long, 
At the northern extremity rises a height, higher than the 
acropolis of Pylos over against it, and on the east side 
descending, a sheer cliff, into the water of the bay. Some of 
the Spartans had naturally occupied the summit, but the chief 
encampment of their small force was in the centre of the 
island, close to the only well; and an outpost was set on a 
hill farther to the south. An assault was difficult not only 
because the landing-places on both sides were bad, but because 


- 
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the island was covered with close bush, which gave the 
Spartans who knew the ground a great advantage. Demo- 
sthenes had experienced in Aetolia the difficulties of fighting 
in a wood. But one day, when some Athenians were taking 
their noonday meal on the south shore of the island, the wood Burning of 
was accidentally kindled, and, a wind arising, the greater part “”’”“ 
of the bush was burnt. It was then possible to see more 
clearly the position and the numbers of the Lacedaemonians, 
and, when Cleon arrived, the plan of attack was matured. 
Embarking at night all their hoplites in a few ships, Cleon Athenian 
and Demosthenes landed before dawn on the south of a No 
island, partly on the seaside and partly on the harbour side, teria. 
near the spot where the Lacedaemonians had their outpost. 
The whole number of troops that landed must have been 
nearly 14,000, against which the Spartans had only 420 
hoplites and perhaps as many Helots. And yet a high 
military authority described the Athenian enterprise as mad. 
The truth seems to be that it could hardly have succeeded if 
the Spartan commander had disposed his forces to the best 
advantage, posting watches at all possible landing-places and 
organising a proper system of signals. 

The outpost was at once overpowered, and light-armed 7ie attack. 
troops advanced towards the main Spartan encampment, along 
a high ridge on the harbour side of the island. Others moved 
along the low shore on the sea-side; so that, when the main 
body of the Spartans saw their outpost cut to pieces and 
began to move southward against the Athenian hoplites, they 
were harassed on either side by the archers and targeteers, 
whom, encumbered by their arms and in difficult ground, they 
were unable to pursue. And the attacks of these light-armed 
troops, as they grew more fully conscious of their own 
superiority in numbers and saw that their enemy was growing 
weary, became more formidable. Clouds of dust arose from Distress 
the newly-burnt wood—so Thucydides reports the scene from er, 
the vivid description of an eye-witness—and there was no 
possibility of a man’s seeing what was before him, owing to 
the showers of arrows and stones hurled by their assailants 
which were flying amid the dust. And now the Lacedae- 
monians began to be sorely distressed, for their felt cuirasses 
did not protect them against the arrows, and the points of the 
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javelins broke off where they struck them. They were at 
their wits’ end, not being able to see out of their eyes or to 
hear the word of command, which was drowned by the cries — 
of the enemy. Destruction was staring them in the face, and 
they had no means or hope of deliverance.’ 

At length it’ was determined that the only chance lay in 
retreating to the high hill at the north of the island. About 
a mile had to be traversed to the foot of the hill; but the — 
ground was very difficult. The endurance and discipline of 
the Spartan soldiers was conspicuously displayed in this slow 
retreat which was accomplished, with but a small loss, under 
a burning sun, by men who were suffering from thirst and 
weary with the distress of an unequal battle. When they 
had reached and climbed the hill the battle assumed another 
aspect. On the high ground, no longer exposed on their 
flanks, and finding a defence in an old Cyclopean wall, which 
can still be traced round the summit, the Lacedaemonians 
were able to repel their assailants; and they were determined 
not to surrender. At length a Messenian captain came to 
the Athenian generals and said that he knew a path by which 
he thought he could take some lght-armed troops round to 
the rear of the Spartans. The hill on its eastern side falls 
precipitously into the bay; but the fall is not direct. The 
summit slopes down into a hollow, about fifty yards wide, 
and then the hill rises again into the cliff which falls sheer 
into the water. But at the south end of the cliff there is a 
narrow gorge by which it is possible to climb up into the 
hollow. Embarking in a boat on the eastern side of the 
island, the Messenians reached the foot of the gorge and 
climbed up with difficulty, unseen by the Spartans, who 
neglected what seemed an impracticable part of the hill, and 
then ascending the summit suddenly appeared above the 
Lacedaemonians, who were ranged in a semicircle below on 
the western and northern slopes. The Athenians now invited 
the defenders to capitulate, and with the consent of their 
friends on the mainland they laid down their arms. Two 
hundred and ninety-two, of the four hundred and twenty, 
survived, and were brought to Athens. The high opinion 
which the Greek world held of the Spartan spirit was ex- 


1 Jowett’s translation. 


their arms. al 
ied his promise; he brought back the 
1 twenty days. The success was of political 
han military importance. The Athenians could indeed 
vage Lacedaemonian territory from Pylos, but it was a 7 or, 
eater thing that they had in the prisoners a security against ee 
e invasions of Attica and a means of making an advan-~ 
_tageous peace when they chose. It was the most important 
success gained in the war, and it was a brilliant example of 
the valuable successes that can be gained, as it were accident- 
_ ally, in following that system of strategy which Pericles had 
laid down at the beginning of the struggle. This stroke of 
luck increased the influence of Cleon. It was necessary for 
- Nicias to do something to maintain his reputation. Shortly 425 z.c. 
afterwards he led an army into the Corinthian territory, (i 
gained a partial victory at Solygea, and then went on to the 
peninsula of Methone, between Troezen and Epidaurus. He 
built a wall across the isthmus and left a garrison in Methone. 
In the following year, he made the more important acquisition 424 a,c. 
of the island of Cythera, from which he was able to make Cee 
descents upon Laconia. The loss of Cythera was in itself 
more serious for Sparta than the loss of Pylos; but owing to 
the attendant circumstances the earlier event made far greater 
stir. The Athenians had now three bases of operation in the 
- Peloponnesus—Pylos, Cythera, and Methone. 
' To none was the discomfit of the Spartans in Messenia Victory of 
sweeter than to the Messenian exiles who had borne their AAS 
part in the work of that memorable day. At Olympia there 
is a figure of Victory, hovering aloft in the air, amid wind- 
blown drapery, while an eagle flies below her. It is the work 
of the sculptor Paeonius, and it was dedicated by the Messenians 
in the Altis of Zeus, with part of the spoil they stripped from 


the hated usurpers of their land. 


Sect. 11. ATHENIAN CAPTURE OF NISAEA 


In each of the first seven years of the war, Attica was 


invaded, except twice; on one occasion, the attack on Plataea 429 2.0. 
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had taken the place of the incursion into Attica, and, on 
another, the Peloponnesian army was hindered by earthquakes 
from advancing beyond the isthmus. Every year by way of 
reply the Athenians invaded the Megarid twice, in spring and 
in autumn. ‘The capture of Pylos affected both these annual — 
events. The invasion of Attica was discontinued, because 
Athens held the Spartan hostages; and the elation of the 
Athenians at their success induced them to undertake a bolder 


enterprise against Megara. 


Minoa, now a hill on the mainland but then an island, lay 
at the entrance to the harbour of Nisaea. It was separated 
from Nisaea by a narrow channel, protected by two projecting 
towers. Nicias had destroyed these towers, three years before, 
and had fortified Minoa, so as to blockade completely the port 
of Nisaea. The Megarians then depended entirely on the 
port of Pagae and their communications with the Crisaean 
Gulf. They were hard pressed; their distress was vividly 
portrayed in the comedy of the Acharnians which was put 
on the stage two years later. The situation became almost 
intolerable when a domestic sedition led to the expulsion of a 
small party who seized Pagae and cut off Megara from import- 
ing food on that side too. It became a question between 
allowing the exiles to return or submitting to Athens. Those 
who knew that the return of their rivals from Pagae would 
mean their own doom opened secret negotiations with Athens, 
and offered to betray Megara and Nisaea. The Long Walls 
and Nisaea were held by a Peloponnesian garrison. The 
generals Hippocrates and Demosthenes organised the enter- 
prise. While a force of 4000 hoplites and 600 horse marched 
overland by Eleusis, the generals sailed to Minoa. When 
night fell, they crossed to the mainland. There was a gate 
in the eastern wall close to the spot where it joined the 
fortification of Nisaea, and near the gate there was a hollow 
out of which earth to make bricks had been dug. Here 
Hippocrates and 600 hoplites concealed themselves, while 
Demosthenes, with some light-armed Plataeans and a band of 
the youthful Peripoloi or Patrollers of Attica, took up a 
position still nearer the gate, in a sacred enclosure of the 
war-god, Enyalios. The conspirators had long matured their 
plan for admitting the Athenians, As no boat could openly 
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leave the harbour, owing to the occupation of Minoa, they had 
easily obtained permission of the commander of the Pelopon- 
nesian garrison to carry out through this gate a small boat on 
a cart at night, for the alleged purpose of privateering. They 
used to convey the boat to the sea along the ditch which 
surrounded Nisaea, and, after a midnight row, return before 
dawn, and re-enter the Long Walls by the same gate. This 
became a regular practice, so that they carried out the boat 
without exciting any suspicion, on the night fixed for executing 
the conspiracy. When the boat returned, the gate was opened, 
and Demosthenes, who had been watching for the moment, 
leapt forward and forced his way in, assisted by the Megarians. 
They kept the gate open till Hippocrates arrived with his 
hoplites, and, when these were inside, the Long Walls were 
easily secured, the garrison retreating into Nisaea. In the 
morning the main body of the Athenians arrived. A scheme 
for the betrayal of Megara had been concerted. The con- 
spirators urged their fellow-citizens to sally forth and do 
battle with the Athenians; they had secretly arranged that 
the Athenians should rush in, and had anointed themselves 
with oil, as a mark by which they should be known and 
spared in the assault. But their political opponents, informed 
of the scheme, immediately rushed to the gates and declared 
decisively that they should not be opened; the battle would 
have to be first fought inside, The delay apprised the 
Athenians that their friends had been baffled, and they set 
about blockading Nisaea. Their energy was such that in two 
days the circumvallation was practically completed, and the 
garrison, in want of food (for their supplies were derived from 
Megara), capitulated. Thus the Long Walls, which they had 
built themselves, and the port of Nisaea had passed again into 
the hands of the Athenians. They were not, however, destined 
to take the city on the hill. The Spartan general Brasidas, 
who was recruiting in the north-east regions of the Pelopon- 
nesus for an expedition to Thrace, hastened to the relief of 
Megara. Nothing more than an indecisive skirmish took 
place; the Athenians did not care to risk a battle and they 
resolved to be content with the acquisition of Nisaea. Soon 
afterwards there was a revolution in Megara. The exiles from 
Pagae were received back; they soon got the power into their 
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hands and murdered their enemies. A narrow oligarchical 
constitution was established. The new order of things, says 
Thucydides, lasted a very long time, considering the small 
number of its authors. 


Sect. 12. ATHENS FAILS IN BOEOTIA 


The recovery of Nisaea which had been lost by the Thirty 
Years’ Peace was a solid success, and it seemed to the ambitious 
hopes of the two generals who had achieved it the first step in 


the recovery of all the former conquests of their city. Hippo-- 


crates and Demosthenes induced Athens to strive to win back 
what she had lost at Coronea. But Boeotia was not like 
Megara; and an attempt on Boeotia was an unwise reversion 
to the early continental policy of Pericles, which Pericles had 
himself definitely abandoned. The dream of a second Oeno- 
phyta was far less likely to come true than the threat of a 
second Coronea. And the enterprise was a departure from 
the Periclean strategy, of which Nicias was the chief exponent, 
and it is significant that Nicias took no part in it. Moreover 
at this moment Athens, as we shall see, ought to have con- 
centrated her forces on the defence of her Thracian possessions 
which were in grave jeopardy. The Boeotian, like the Megarian, 
plan was formed in concert with native malcontents who wished 
to overthrow the oligarchies in the cities, to establish demo- 
eratical governments, and probably dissolve the Boeotian Con- 
federacy. At this time the Confederacy was governed by 
eleven Boeotarchs, two of whom were chosen by Thebes, and 
four Councils, of unknown nature and functions. 

The new Boeotian plan, in which Demosthenes was now 
concerned, did not involve such extensive operations and com- 
binations as that which he had conceived when he invaded 
Aetolia, But the two plans resembled each other in so far 
as each involved operations from the Crisaean Gulf. Demo- 
sthenes, having sailed to Naupactus and gathered a force of 
Acarnanians, was to go on to secure Siphae, the port of Thes- 
piae, on the shore of a promontory beneath Mount Helicon. 
On the same day, the Athenian army under Hippocrates was 
to enter Boeotia on the north-east and seize the temple of 
Apollo at Delium, which stood on the sea-coast over against 
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the Lelantine plain in Euboea. At the same time Chaeronea, 
the extreme west town of the land, was to be seized by 
domestic conspirators. Thus on three sides the Boeotian 
government was to be threatened; and the same day was 
fixed for the three attacks. But the scheme was betrayed 
by a Phocian, and frustrated by the Boeotarchs, who occupied 
Siphae and Chaeronea with strong forces, and made a general 
levy of the Boeotians to oppose the army of Hippocrates. It 
mattered little that Demosthenes made a mistake about the 
day fixed for the attack; he found himself opposed by a 
Boeotian force and could only retire. None of the internal 
movements in the Boeotian cities, on which the Athenians had 
counted, took place. 

Hippocrates, however, had time to reach and fortify Delium. Battle of 
He had a force of 7000 hoplites and over 20,000 light-armed erie 
troops. A trench, with a strong rampart and palisade, was 
drawn round the temple; and at noon on the fifth day from 
their departure from Athens the work was completed. The 
army then left Delium, to return home. When they crossed 
the frontier and entered the Athenian territory of Oropus, at 
about a mile from Delium, the hoplites halted, to wait for 
Hippocrates, who had remained behind to give final directions 
to the garrison of the temple; the light-armed troops pro- 
ceeded on their way to Athens. The hoplites were interrupted 
in their ress by a message from Hippocrates, ordering them to 
form instantly in array of battle, as the enemy were upon 
them. The Boeotian forces had been concentrated at Tanagra, 
about five miles from Delium; and they had been persuaded 
by Pagondas, one of the Theban Boeotarchs, to follow and 
attack the Athenians in their retreat although they had left 
Boeotia. After a rapid march, Pagondas halted where a hill 
concealed him from the view of the Athenians and drew up 
his army. It consisted of 7000 hoplites—the same number 
as that of the enemy—1000 cavalry, and over 10,000 light- 
armed men. The Thebans occupied the right wing, in the 
unique formation of a mass twenty-five shields deep; the 
other contingents varied in depth. The Athenian line was 
formed with the uniform and regular depth of eight shields. 
Hippocrates had arrived and was moving along the lines 
encouraging his men, when the enemy, who had for some time 
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been visible on the crest of the hill, raised the Paean and 
charged down. The extreme parts of the wings never met, 
for watercourses lay between them. But the rest pushed 
shield against shield and fought fiercely. On the right the 
Athenians were victorious, but on the left they could not 
sustain the enormous pressure of the massed Theban force, 
especially as the Thebans were probably man for man stronger 
than the Athenians through a laborious athletic training. But 
even the victory on the right was made of none effect through 
the sudden appearance of a squadron of cavalry, which Pagondas, 
seeing the situation, had sent unobserved round the hill. The 
Athenians thought it was the vanguard of another army and 
fled. Hippocrates was slain and the army completely dis- 
persed. 

The battle of Delium confirmed the verdict of Coronea. 

The Boeotians were left masters of the field, but Delium 
itself was still held by the invader. This led to a curious 
negotiation. The Athenians demanded their dead, and the 
Boeotians refused permission to take them unless they evacu- 
ated the temple of Apollo. Now if there was an international 
custom which was universally recognised among the Greeks, 
even among the barbarous Aetolians, it was the obligation of 
the victor to allow his defeated opponents to remove and bury 
their dead, unconditionally. This custom had the sanction of 
religious feeling and was seldom violated. But in this case 
the Boeotians had a pretext for departing from the usual 
practice. They alleged that the Athenians had on their side 
violated the laws of Hellenic warfare by seizing and fortifying 
the sanctuary of Delium and living in it, as if it were uncon- 
secrated,—using even the sacred water. There seems little 
doubt that the conduct of the Boeotians was a greater de- 
parture from recognised custom than the conduct of the 
Athenians. The herald of the Athenians made what seems a 
foolish reply, to the effect that Delium having been occupied 
by the Athenians was now part of Attic soil, and that they 
showed the customary respect for the temple, so far as was 
possible in the circumstances. “You cannot tell us to quit 
Boeotia,” he said, “for the garrison of Delium is not in Boeotia.” 
The Boeotians made an appropriate answer to the quibble: “If 
you are in Boeotia, take what is yours; if you are in your own 
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land, do as you like.” The dead were not surrendered, and 

the Boeotians betook themselves to the blockade of Delium. 

They took the place by a curious device. They sawed in two Capture of 
and hollowed out a great beam, which they joined together 1” 
again very exactly, like a flute, and suspended a vessel by after the 
chains at the end of the beam; the iron mouth of a bellows ape: 
directed downwards into the vessel was attached to the beam, 

of which a great part was itself overlaid with iron. This 
machine they brought up from a distance on carts to various 
points of the rampart where vine stems and wood had been 

most extensively used, and when the beam was quite near the 

wall they applied a large bellows to their own end and blew 
through it. The blast, prevented from escaping, passed into 

the vessel, which contained burning coals and sulphur and 
pitch; these made a huge flame and set fire to the rampart, 

so that no one could remain upon it. The garrison took 
flight and the fort was taken.’ The Boeotians no longer 
refused to surrender the dead, who included rather less than 

1000 hoplites. 


Sect. 13. THE War IN THRACE. ATHENS LOSES AMPHIPOLIS 


The defeat of Delium eclipsed the prestige of Athens, but 
did not seriously impair her strength. Yet it was a fatal year ; 
and a much greater blow, entailing a permanent loss, was dealt 
her in her Thracian dominion. 

The war in Thrace was always complicated by the neigh- 
pourhood of the kingdoms of Thrace and Macedonia. Before 
the fall of Potidaea the Athenians had formed an alliance with 
Sitalces, king of Thrace, and made his son Sadocas an Athenian 
citizen. The realm of Sitalces extended from the Strymon to The — 
the Euxine, its coast-line began at Abdera and ended at the pila 
mouth of the Ister. His revenue of tribute both from Greek 
towns and barbarians amounted, in the reign of his successor, 
to more than 400 talents—counting only what was paid in £108,000. 
the shape of coin. The alliance with Athens seems to have 
lasted till the king’s death. An Athenian ambassador from 


1 The description of the engine is a literal version of that of Thucydides, 
Jowett’s translation. 
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495 n.c. Thrace, in the Acharnians of Aristophanes, reports to the 


Assembly : . 
We passed our time 

In drinking with Sitalces. He’s your friend, 

Your friend and lover, if ever there was one, 

And writes the name of Athens on his walls.! 
Double Perdiccas, the shifty king of Macedonia, played a double 
ee ‘f came between Athens and Sparta. At one time he helped 
donia. the Chalcidians against Athens, at another he sided with 


Athens against her revolted allies. Throughout all changes 
of fortune, the city of Methone, situated to the south of the 
mouth of the Haliacmon, held to Athens with unshaken 
fidelity, though the varying relations between Athens and 
Perdiccas must have seriously affected the welfare of the 
Methone. Methonaeans. Some decrees relating to Methone have been 


preserved on a marble, adorned with a relief of the Athenian — 


Demos seated, stretching out his hand to the Demos of 
Methone, who stands accompanied by a dog. 

Chaleid- Perdiccas and the Chalcidians (of Olynthus) feared that 

ee. the success of Pylos might be followed by increased activity 

appeal to of the Athenians in Thrace, and they sent an embassy to 

Sparta. Sparta, requesting help, and expressing a wish that Brasidas 
might be the commander of whatever auxiliary force should 
be sent. It was wise policy for Sparta to threaten her rival 
in Thrace at this juncture, though the prospect of any abiding 
success was faint. No Spartans went, but 700 Helots were 
armed as hoplites; the government was glad to take the 
opportunity of removing another portion of this dangerous 
element in the population. Having obtained some Pelo- 
ponnesian recruits and having incidentally, as we have already 
seen, saved Megara, Brasidas marched northward to the new 
colony of Heraclea. 

Character Brasidas was a Spartan by mistake. He had nothing in 

¢ asides, COMMON with his fellows, except personal bravery, which was 
the least of his virtues. He had a restless energy and spirit 
of enterprise, which received small encouragement from the 
slow and hesitating authorities of his country. He had an 
oratorical ability which distinguished him above the Lacedae- 
monians, who were notoriously unready of speech. He was 


1 Frere. 


could trust his word ‘implicitly. But the quality 
108 effectually contributed to his brilliant career and 
aps most strikingly belied his Spartan origin was his 

of winning popularity abroad and .making himself 
mally liked by strangers. In Greece, the Spartan abroad 
. -a proverb for insolence and misbehaviour. Brasidas 
‘shone out, on a dark background, by his frank and winning 


hy manners, 
_ -His own tact and rapid movements, as well as the influ- Brasidasat 
hus. 


ane ence of Perdiccas, enabled Brasidas to march through Thessaly, 
_ which was by no means well disposed to the Lacedaemonians. 
__ When he reached Macedonia, Perdiccas required his assistance 
against Arrhabaeus, the king of the Lyncestians, in Upper 
Macedonia. Brasidas was impatient to reach Chalcidice, and 
he contrived to make a separate arrangement with Arrhabaeus 
and abstained from invading Lyncestis, to the disappointment 
of Perdiccas. He then marched against Acanthus, situated 
‘on the base of the peninsula of Acte. The mass of the 
- Acanthians were perfectly content with the position of their 
city as a member of the Athenian Confederacy; they had no 
grievance against Athens ; and they were unwilling to receive 
the overtures of Brasidas. They were, however, induced by a 
small party to admit Brasidas alone into the city, and give 
him a hearing in the Assembly. From his lips the Acan- 
thians learned the Lacedaemonian programme, and Thucydides 
has given the substance of what he said. “We declared at 
the beginning of the war that we were taking up arms to 
protect the liberties of Hellas against Athens; and for this 
purpose we are here now. You have a high repute for power 
and wisdom, and therefore a refusal from you will retard the 
good cause. very city which joins me will retain her 
autonomy; the Lacedaemonians have pledged themselves to 
me on this point by solemn oaths. And I have not come to 
be the tool of a faction, or to enslave the many to the few; 
in that case we should be committing an act worse than 
the oppression of the Athenians. If you refuse and say that 
J have no right to thrust an alliance on a people against its 


n ghtforward ; men knew 
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will, I will ravage your land and force you to consent. And — 


for two reasons I am justified in doing so. The tribute you 


pay to Athens is a direct and material injury to Sparta, for it 


contributes to strengthen her foe; and secondly, your example 


may prevent others from embracing freedom.” When Brasidas — 


retired, there was a long debate; much was said on both 
sides. The manner of Brasidas had produced a favourable 
impression ; and the fear of losing the vintage was a powerful 
motive with many for acceding to his demand. The vote was 
taken secretly and the majority determined to detach them- 
selves from Athens, though they had no practical grievance 
and were not enthusiastic for the change." 

Acanthus was an Andrian colony, and its action led to the 
adhesion of two other Andrian colonies, Stagira and Argilus ; 
and the relations which Brasidas established with Argilus led 
to the capture of the most important of all Athenian posts in 
Thrace, and among the most important in the whole Athenian 
empire, the city of Amphipolis. This place, of which the 
foundation has been already recorded, had diminished the 
importance of Argilus and roused the jealousy of the Argilians ; 
although some of the colonists were of Argilian origin. The 
coming of Brasidas offered Argilus an opportunity, for which 
she had been waiting, against the Athenians of Amphipolis. 
After a.cold wintry night march, Brasidas found the Bridge of 
the Strymon defended only by a small guard, which he easily 


overpowered. Amphipolis was completely unprepared, but 


Brasidas did not venture to attack the city at once; he 
expected the gates to be opened by conspirators within, and 
meanwhile he made himself master of the territory. 

That a place of such first-rate importance as Amphipolis 
should be found unprepared at a time when an energetic 
enemy like Brasidas was actively engaged against other 
Athenian cities in the neighbourhood seemed a criminal 


1 The scene in the Acanthian assembly called forth the admiration of the 
historian Grote. ‘‘There are,” he says, ‘‘few facts in history wherein Grecian 
political reason and morality appear to greater advantage than in this proceeding 
ofthe Acanthians. The habit of fair, free, and pacific diseussion—the established 
respect to the vote of the majority—the care to protect individual independence 
of judgment by secret suffrage—the deliberate estimate of reasons on both sides 
by each individual citizen—all these main laws and conditions of healthy political 
action appear as a part of the confirmed character of the Acanthians.” 


i who_was in Amphipolis, to 
wit ; an adequate garrison ; and 

of Thucydides to have removed the Athenian squadron 
land of Thasos, where (it was insinuated) he possessed 


t officer hastened back with seven triremes and reached the 
ith of the Strymon in the evening of the same day. But 
the meantime Brasidas had offered the inhabitants of 
:phipolis such easy terms that they were accepted. He 
mised every citizen who chose to remain equal political 
rights, without any loss of property ; while all who preferred 
to go were allowed five days to remove their possessions. Had 
the Amphipolitans known how near Thucydides was, they 


arrived just too late. But he preserved Eion, at the mouth of 
the river, and repelled an attack of Brasidas. 

The true blame for the loss of Amphipolis probably rests 
not on the General, who was in a very difficult position, but 
on the Athenians, who, instead of making adequate provision 
q for the defence of Thrace, were misled by the new strategy of 
Demosthenes into the unsuccessful expedition to Boeotia. It 

‘must be remembered that Thucydides was responsible for the 
safety of the whole coast of Chalcidice and Thrace; that at 
any moment he might be summoned to defend any part of it 

from Potidaea to the Chersonese ; that therefore either Eion or 
Thasos was a suitable centre for his headquarters ; and that 
 Fion had the disadvantage of having no harbour. 

It may be that we are indebted to the fall of Amphipolis 
for the great history of the war. The Athenians accused the 
neglect of their generals, as having cost them one of their 
most valuable possessions. Thucydides was sentenced to 
banishment, and it is probable that Cleon, to whom he bore 
no good-will, was instrumental in drawing down upon him 
a punishment which possibly was not deserved. ~But in his 
exile the discredited general became the greatest of Greek 
historians. If he had remained at Athens and completed his 
official career he might never have discovered where his genius 
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his own. A message was sent at once to Thucydides ; | 


would probably have declined to surrender. Thucydides . 
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really lay. By travelling in foreign lands, among the enemies 
of Athens and in neutral states, Thucydides gained a large 
knowledge of the Hellenic world and wrote from a wider 
point of view than he could have done if he had only had an 
Athenian experience. “ Associating,” he says himself, “with 
both sides, with the Peloponnesians quite as much as with the 
Athenians, because of my exile, I was thus enabled to watch 
quietly the course of events.” Judged in this way, the fall of 
Amphipolis, a great loss to Athens, was a great gain to the 
world. 

Having secured the Strymon, Brasidas retraced his steps 
and subdued the small towns on the high eastern tongue of 
Chalecidice. The Andrian Sane and another place held out, 
and their obscurity saved them. Brasidas hastened on to 
gain possession of Torone, the strongest city of Sithonia. A 
small party of the citizens invited and expected him; but the — 
rest of the inhabitants and the Athenian garrison knew nothing 
of his coming until the place was in his hands. Torone was 
a hill city by the sea. Besides its walls, it had the protec- 
tion of a fort built on a height which rose out of the water 
and was connected with the city by a narrow neck of land. 
This fortress, known as Lecythus, was occupied by an Athenian 
garrison. Brasidas halted within about half a mile from the 
city before daybreak. Seven bold soldiers, light-armed and 
carrying daggers, were secretly introduced by the conspirators. — 
They killed the sentinels on the top of the hill, and then 
broke down a postern gate, and undid the bars of the great 
gate near the market-place, in order that the men without 
might rush in from two sides. A hundred targeteers who 
had drawn near to the walls dashed in first, and when a signal 
was given Brasidas followed with the rest. The surprise was 
complete. Fifty Athenian hoplites were sleeping in the agora ; 
a few were cut down; most escaped to the fort of Lecythus, 
which was held for some days and then captured. 

Brasidas called an assembly of the Toronaeans, and spoke 
to them in words which sounded strange indeed falling from 
the mouth*of an Hellenic victor. He told them that he had 
not come to injure the city or the citizens; that those who 
had not aided in the conspiracy to admit him would be treated 
on a perfect equality with the others; that the Lacedaemonians 
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had never suffered any wrong from Torone; and that he did 
not think the worse of those who opposed him. 


Sect. 14. NEGOTIATIONS FOR PEACE 


In the meantime the Athenians had taken no measures 
to check the victorious winter-campaign of Brasidas. Their 
inactivity was due to two causes. The disaster of Delium 
had disheartened them, and rendered the citizens unwilling to 
undertake fresh toil in Thrace. In Grecian history we must 
steadfastly keep in view that we are reading about citizen 
soldiers, not about professional soldiers; and that the temper 
of the time, whether of confidence or dismay, modifies all the 
calculations of military and political prudence. Secondly, the 
peace party, especially represented by the generals Nicias and 
Laches, took advantage of this depression to work in the 
direction of peace. The possession of the Spartan captives 
gave the means of coming to terms with Sparta at any 
moment, but it was clear that they could not now conclude a 
peace on such favourable terms as would have been possible a 
year before. If an able ‘statesman, like Pericles, had at this 
time possessed the confidence and guided the counsels of the 
Athenians, he would have persuaded them to postpone all 
thoughts of peace until the success of Brasidas had been 
decisively checked and the prestige of Athens in some degree 
retrieved. This was obviously the true policy, which would 
have enabled Athens to win the full advantage of the captives 
of Sphacteria. It was a policy which Cleon, a far abler poli- 
tician than any of his opponents, must have preached loudly in 
the Assembly. But the Athenians were not in a mood to 
weigh considerations of policy; they were swayed by the 
feelings of the hour, which were flattered by the arguments of 
the military experts ; and they decisively inclined to peace. 

The Lacedaemonians were more deliberately set on peace 
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Sparta 
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than the Athenians. Their anxiety to recover the Sphacterian jeace, 


captives increased, and on the other hand they desired to set 
a term to the career of Brasidas in Chalcidice. They wished 
to take advantage of the considerable successes he had already 
won, to extort favourable conditions from Athens before any 
defeat should undo or reverse his triumphs. Nor was the 
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news of his exploits received at Sparta with unmixed feeling 
of pleasure. They were rather regarded with jealousy an 
distrust. The victories had not been won by an army 
Spartan citizens, but by the brilliant un-Spartan qualities o 
Brasidas and a force of which the effectiveness entirely de- 
pended on its leader. Brasidas had broken through the fetters 
of Lacedaemonian method, and his fellow-citizens felt that h 
was a man of different fibre from themselves, and suspected 
and disliked him accordingly. Moreover the personal influence 
of king Pleistoanax was thrown weightily into the scale of 
peace. This king had been banished just before the Thirty 
Years’ Peace, on the ground that he had taken bribes to spare 
Attica when he invaded it after the deliverance of Megara. 
He had lived for nearly twenty years in western Arcadia on 
the mountain of Lycaeon, beside the dread sanctury of Zeus, 
of which it was told that whosoever entered it lost his shadow 
and died before the year was out. Even here Pleistoanax was — 
afraid for his life. His house was half within the precincts, — 
so that in case of danger he could retire into the sacred place — 
without passing his door. But he had influence at Delphi, 
and whenever the Spartans consulted that oracle they were 
always bidden to take back into their own land the seed of 
the demi-god, the son of Zeus, or else they would have to 
plough with a silver share. The Lacedaemonians at length 
recalled him, and re-enthroned him as king with ancient and 
most solemn ceremonies. But his enemies now vexed him 
with the charge of having bribed the Pythian priestess to 
procure his recall. Pleistoanax conceived that such charges 
would fall to the ground if he satisfied the people by nego- 
tiating a permanent peace and restoring as speedily as possible 
the prisoners from their captivity in Athens to their impatient 
friends at home. And as a matter of fact, Sparta had every- 
thing to gain from making peace at once, unless she was pre- 
pared to ‘adopt the Imperial policy of Athens, against which 
it had been hitherto her réle to protest. Such a policy might 
for a time have met with some success if she had put her 
whole confidence in Brasidas, but must soon have been checked 
by the naval superiority of her rival. 

Pleistoanax and Nicias understood each other; and Nicias, 
a man of commonplace ability and possessed by one idea, 
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played into the hands of Sparta. It was not, however, an easy 
matter to arrange the exact terms of a durable pacification, 
while it was important for Athens that the negotiation should 
be made before she experienced any further losses in Thrace. 
Accordingly the two states agreed on a truce for a year, which 
would give them time to arrange quietly and at leisure the 
conditions of a permanent peace. The truce and some of its 
conditions were suggested by Athens; the terms were drawn 
up at Sparta and accepted by the Spartan Assembly ; and 
were then conveyed to Athens, where they were proposed for 
the acceptance of the Athenian Assembly by Laches. The 
clauses were the following: (1) Free access to the Delphic 
oracle was ensured to all. For Athens had been debarred 
from consulting it during the war. (2) Both parties guar- 
anteed the protection of the treasures of Delphi. (3) During 
the truce both parties should keep what they had; the 
Athenians retaining Pylos, Cythera, Argolic Methone, Nisaea, 
and Minoa. (4) The Lacedaemonians were not to sail, even | 
along their own coasts, in warships or in merchant vessels 
exceeding a certain size (twelve tons). (5) The free passage 
of envoys, for the purpose of arranging a peace, was provided 
for. (6) Neither party was to receive deserters; and (7) 
disputes, in case they arose, were to be decided by arbitration. 
The truce was sworn to. But in the meantime an event Revolt of 
happened in Chalcidice which was to disappoint the pacific a 
calculations of the statesmen at Athens and Sparta. The city 
of Scione on the western prong of the Chalcidian fork revolted 
from Athens and invited Brasidas, much to that general’s sur- 
prise. For it was far more hazardous for the towns on the 
peninsula of Pallene to defy the authority of Athens than for 
any others; since by the strong city of Potidaea, which 
stretched entirely across the narrow isthmus, they were isolated 
and as much exposed to the full force of Athenian power as if 
they had been islanders. The arrival of Brasidas and the 
words he spoke to them wound up the men of Scione to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm; they set a golden crown on his 
head, as the liberator of Hellas, and their. admiration for him 
personally was shown by casting garlands on him, as if he 
were a victorious athlete,—so great was his popularity. 
At this point an Athenian and a Lacedaemonian commis- 
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sioner arrived to announce the truce, which had in fact been 
concluded two days before Scione revolted. The Athenians 
refused to admit Scione to the benefit of the armistice until 
the authorities at home had been consulted. There was 
deep indignation at Athens when the news of the defection of 
Scione arrived ; it was practically the rebellion of “islanders” 
relying on the land-power of Sparta. Cleon was able to take 
advantage of this exasperation and carry a decree that Scione 
should be destroyed and all the male inhabitants slain. This 
incident brings out in an interesting way the geographical 
difference between the three sea-girt promontories of Chalci- 
dice as to their degrees of participation in the insular character. 
Acte, with its steep inhospitable shores, is far more continental 
than insular; Sithonia partakes of both natures more equally, 
is more strictly a half-island; Pallene is more an island than 
part of the mainland. And we see the political importance of 
such geographical differences. The loss of Scione produces an 
irritation at Athens which the loss of Torone could not inspire. 
The revolt of Scione was followed by that of the neighbour- 
ing town of Mende, and although this happened distinctly after 
the truce had been made, Brasidas did not hesitate to accept 
the alliance of Mende, his plea being that in certain points the 
Athenians themselves had broken the truce. The case of 
Mende differed from that of Scione; for the revolt was the 
doing not of the people but of an oligarchical faction. Brasidas 
was then obliged to join Perdiccas in another expedition 
against Arrhabaeus, king of the Lyncestians. The fact that 
the Macedonian monarch was contributing to the pay of the 
Peloponnesian army rendered it necessary for Brasidas to co- 
operate in an enterprise which was of no interest to the Greeks. 
Arrhabaeus was defeated in a battle, but a reinforcement of 
Illyrians came to his help, and the warlike reputation of 
Illyria was so great that their approach produced a panic 
among the Macedonians and the whole army of Perdiccas fled, 
leaving the small force of Brasidas to retreat as best it could. 
He was in great jeopardy, but effected his retreat successfully. 
The incident led to a breach between Brasidas and the Mace- 
donians ; Perdiccas changed sides once more, and proved his 
new friendship to Athens by preventing Lacedaemonian troops, 
which had been sent to join Brasidas, from crossing Thessaly. 
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Brasidas returned to Torone and found that an Athenian The truce 
armament of fifty ships, under Nicias and Niceratus, had rapiarg 2 
recovered Mende, and was besieging Scione. Everywhere else ce 
the truce was observed, and by tacit consent the hostilities in 
Thrace were not allowed to affect the rest of Greece. But it 
was inevitable that they should frustrate the purpose for which 
the truce had been concluded. It was impossible that negotia- 
tions with a view to the definitive peace should proceed in 
exactly the same way as had been originally contemplated ; by 
the end of the year there was a marked change in public feel- 
ing at Athens and the influence of Cleon was again in the 
ascendant. If Nicias had played into the hands of Sparta, 
Brasidas had played into the hands of Cleon and effectually 
embarrassed the home government. His conduct first in 
regard to Scione and then in regard to Mende was indefensible 
and entirely governed by personal considerations. The gold 
crown of Scione seems to have acted like a potent spell in 
arousing his ambition, and he began to play a war-game of his 
own. His policy was the more unhappy, as he was perfectly 
aware that it was impossible to protect the cities of Pallene 
against the fleets of their indignant mistress. He effectually 
hindered the conclusion of peace, which his city sincerely 
desired. Brasidas and Cleon, Thucydides says, were the chief 
opponents of the peace; but while the motives of Brasidas 
were purely personal, the policy of Cleon, whatever his motives 
may have been, was statesmanlike. He adopted the principle 
of Pericles that Athens must maintain her empire unimpaired, 
and he saw that this could not be done without energetic 
opposition to the progress of Brasidas in Thrace. The charge 
of Thucydides that Cleon desired war because he could not so 
easily conceal his own dishonesty in peace, does not carry the 
least conviction. When the truce expired, Cleon was able to March 
carry a resolution that an expedition should be made to re- “227% 
conquer Amphipolis. It does not appear whether he was 
himself anxious for the command, in consequence of his 
previous success at Pylos, or whether the opposition and luke- 
warmness of the strategoi practically forced him into it. But 
it is certain that all possible difficulties were thrown in his 
way by Nicias and the peace party, who in their hearts doubt- 
less hoped for the complete failure of his enterprise. 
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Sect. 15. BarrLe or AMPHIPOLIS AND PEACE OF NICIAS 


Cleon set sail with thirty ships, bearing 1200 Athenian 
hoplites, 300 Athenian cavalry, as well as allies, Taking © 
some troops from the force which was still blockading Scione, 
he gained a considerable success at the outset by taking 
Torone and capturing the Lacedaemonian governor; Brasidas 
arrived too late to relieve it. Cleon went on to the mouth of 
the Strymon and made Eion his headquarters, intending to 
wait there until he had augmented his army by reinforcements 
from Thrace and Macedonia. 

Not far from its mouth the stream of the Strymon expands 


into the lake Kerkinitis; on narrowing again into its proper 


channel it is forced to bend to the westward in order to skirt a 
hill, and forms a great loop, before it disgorges its waters into 
the sea close to the walls of Eion. In this loop the high city 
of Amphipolis stood, water-girt as its name implies—the river 
serving as its natural defence, so that it required artificial 
bulwarks only on the eastern side. On the right bank of 
the river, to the west of the town, rose the hill of Cerdylion ; 
on the east were the heights of Pangaeus. A ridge joined 
Pangaeus with the hill of Amphipolis, and the wall of the city 
crossed the ridge. The Strymon Bridge was outside the south- 
western extremity of the wall; but, since the place had passed 
into the hands of Brasidas, a palisade had been built connect- 
ing the wall with the bridge. Brasidas with some of his 
forces took up a commanding position on the hill of Cerdylion, 
from which he had a wide view of the surrounding country ; 
while other troops remained in Amphipolis under the command 
of Clearidas, whom he had appointed governor. Their hoplites 
numbered about 2000. 

The discontent and murmurs of his troops forced Cleon 
to move prematurely. The soldiers had grumbled at leaving 
Athens under an utterly inexperienced commander to face a 
general like Brasidas, and they were now displeased at his 
inaction. In order to do something, Cleon led his army to 
the top of the ridge, near the city wall, where he could obtain 
a view of the country beyond, and, as he saw Brasidas on 
Cerdylion, he had no fear of being attacked. But Brasidas 
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was resolved to attack, before reinforcements should arrive; 

and seeing the Athenians move, he descended from Cerdylion 

and entered Amphipolis. The Athenians, who had reached 

the ridge, could observe the whole army gathered within the 
city, and Brasidas himself offering sacrifice at the temple of 
Athena; and Cleon was presently informed that the feet of 
men and horses, ready to sally forth, could be seen under one 

of the gates. Having verified this fact for himself, Cleon gave 

the signal to wheel to the left and retreat to Eion ; it was the 

only possible line of retreat, and necessarily exposed the 
unshielded side to an enemy issuing from the city. But he 
made the fatal mistake of not preparing his men for action, in 

case they should be forced to fight; he rashly calculated that 

he would have time to get away. Hence when Brasidas, with Battle. 
150 hoplites, came forth from one of the gates, ran up the 
road, and charged the Athenian centre, the left wing, which 

was in advance, was struck with terror and took to flight. At 

the same time the rest of the garrison of Amphipolis, led by 
Clearidas, had issued from a more northerly gate and attacked 

the Athenian right. Here a stand was made, though Cleon, 
unused to the dangers of warfare, proved himself no better 
than many of his hoplites, who were said to be the flower of 

the army. He fled, and was shot down by a targeteer. But Death of 
the bravery of Brasidas was doomed as well as the cowardice Chm 
of Cleon by the equal decree of Death. As he was turning to 
assist Clearidas, he received a mortal wound and was carried 

into the city. He lived long enough to be assured of the utter Death of 
rout of the foe; but his death had practically converted the 2s” 
victory into a defeat. The people of Amphipolis gave him the 
honours of a hero; they made him their founder, and removed 

all the memorials of the true founder of their colony, the 
Athenian Hagnon. Sacrifices were offered to Brasidas, and 
yearly games celebrated in his honour. 

The death of Brasidas removed the chief obstacle to peace ; Result of 
for no man was competent or disposed to resume his large meh 
designs in Thrace. The defeat and death of Cleon gave a free 
hand to Nicias and the peace party. The peace party were in 
truth far more responsible for the disaster than Cleon, whom 
they had placed in a false position. Thus the battle of 
Amphipolis led immediately to the conclusion of peace; and 
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the comic poet could rejoice in the destruction of the pestle 
and mortar—Cleon and Brasidas—with which the spirits of 
War and Tumult had pounded the cities of Greece. But the 
desire of peace seems to have been even stronger at Sparta 
than at Athens, where there was a certain feeling, in spite of 
the longing for a rest from warfare, that the lustre of the 
city was tarnished and something strenuous should be done. 
Menaces of invading Attica were required to apply the neces- 
sary pressure; though they could hardly have been seriously 
contemplated, as long as the captives were in an Athenian 
prison. Negotiations were protracted during autumn and 
winter, and the peace was definitely concluded about the end 
of March. 

The Peace, of which Nicias and Pleistoanax were the chief 
authors, was fixed for a term of fifty years. Athens undertook 
to restore all the posts which she had occupied during the war 
against the Peloponnesians: Pylos, Cythera, Methone, Atalanta, 
and Pteleon in Thessaly. But she insisted upon retaining 
Sollion and Anactorion, and the port of Nisaea. The Lacedae- 
monians engaged to restore Amphipolis, and to relinquish 
Argilus, Stagira, Acanthus, Scolus, Olynthus, Spartolus, . 
which cities, remaining independent, were to pay a tribute to 
Athens according to the assessment of Aristides. Moreover, 
the fortress of Panacton, in Mount Cithaeron, which the 
Boeotians had recently oceupied, was to be restored to Athens. 
Certain towns in the possession of Athens, such as Torone, 
were to be dealt with at the discretion of Athens. All captives 
on both sides were to be liberated. 

It appeared immediately that the situation was not favour- 


1 The details of this Treaty and of the Truce of 423 B.c. have been given fully 
by Thucydides, and are of great importance for the study of the diplomatic 
methods of the Greek states, Other clauses of the Peace of Nicias are as follows: 
The common temples of Greece are to be free to all. The autonomy of the 
Delphians and their temple is ensured. Controversies between the contracting 
parties are to be settled by legal means. The inhabitants of any city handed 
over to the Athenians are allowed to leave it and take their property with them. 
Argilus, Olynthus, ete., may become allies of Athens, if they voluntarily consent ; 
and Mecyberna, Sane, and Singe are to be independent. If any matter is for- 
gotten in this contract, the Athenians and Lacedaemonians may make alterations 
by mutual agreement. The oaths to the Peace are to be renewed every year, and 
the terms are to be inscribed on pillars at Olympia, Delphi, Isthmus, and on the 
Acropolis of Athens, and in the Temple of Apollo at Amyclae, 
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able to a durable peace; for, when the terms were considered Corinth, 
at Sparta by a meeting of deputies of the Peloponnesian allies, patiy 
they were emphatically denounced as unjust by three important 7¢/use to 
states, Corinth, Boeotia, and Megara. Corinth was indignant pan 
at the surrender of Sollion and Anactorion; Megara was 
furious that Nisaea should be abandoned to the enemy; and 
Boeotia was unwilling to hand over Panacton. Yet Athens 
could hardly have demanded less. The consequence was that 

the Peace was only partial; those allies which were politically 

of most consequence refused to accept it, and they were joined 

by Elis; the diplomacy of Nicias was a complete failure, so 

far as it aimed at compassing an abiding peace. But since 

the deepest cause of the war lay in the commercial competition 
between Athens and Corinth, and since the interests of Sparta 

were not at stake, the treaty might seem at least to have the 

merit of simplifying the situation. 

But, if we admit the justification of the imperial policy of Cleon’s 
Pericles, then the policy of vigorous action advocated by Cleon Eh Ie 
was abundantly justified. It may safely be said that if the the 
conduct of the state had rested entirely with Cleon, and if the pears 
military talents of the city had been loyally placed at his ‘sm was 
disposal, the interests of Athens (as Pericles understood them) TEN 
would have been far better served than if Nicias and his party 
had been allowed to manage all things as they willed without 
the restraint of Cleon’s opposition. Few statesmen of the 
merit of Cleon have come before posterity for judgment at 
such a great disadvantage, condemned by Thucydides, held up 
to eternal ridicule by Aristophanes. But when we allow for 
the personal grudge of Thucydides, these testimonies only show 
that Cleon was a coarse, noisy, ill-bred, audacious man, offensive 
to noblemen and formidable to officials—the watchful dog of 
the people. Nothing is proved against his political insight or 
his political honesty. The portrait of Aristophanes in the 
Knights carries no more historical value than nowadays a 
caricature in a comic paper. He too had suffered from the 
assaults of Cleon, who 


had dragged him to the Senate House, 
And trodden him down and bellowed over him, 
And mauled him till he scarce escaped alive.! 


1 Frere. 
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The Peace, | The Peace of Nicias was celebrated by a play of Aristo- 

421 B.C. bhanes which admirably expresses the exuberant joy then felt 
at Athens, but carefully avoids the suggestion of any noble 
sentiment that may have quickened the poet’s delight in the 
accomplishment of the policy he had advocated. So Cleon’s 
friends might have said; but we judge Aristophanes un- 
fairly if we misapprehend the comic poet’s function, Comedy 
did not guide public opinion, but rather echoed it; comedy 
set up no exalted ideal or high standard of action. The best 
hits were those which tickled the man im the market-place 
and more or less responded to his thoughts. Aristophanes 
had his own political prejudices and predilections; but as a 
son of Athens he was assuredly proud of the great place which 
her democracy had won for her in the world. It was the 
nature and the business of his muse to distort in the mirror of 
comedy the form and feature of the age; but the poet who 
was inspired to write the verse 


O rich and renowned, and with violets crowned, O Athens, the envied of 
nations ! 


cannot have been altogether out of sympathy with those who 
strove to maintain the imperial position of his country. 
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